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MERGENTHALER leads in both. Ask your Production 
Engineer how Linofilm and the latest Linotypes can help you. 














The LUDLOW 
Way to Profits 


These Ludlow products afford profitable operation with direct 
production results, avoiding unnecessary steps that slow down 
the work. All three have earned their standing in the printing 
industry—Ludlow for fine typography, Elrod for quality strip ma- 
terial, and the Brightype camera for quality conversions. 


Ludlow All-Slug Composition 


Direct slugline composition with easily-handled Ludlow 
matrices, from copy to hot metal to form, eliminating 
the manufacture or purchase of single type. Solid slug 
forms expedite make-up and lockup, and save press- 
room time. These short cuts mean larger profits for you. 


Brightype Conversions 


This method uses existing typesetting facilities to con- 
vert letterpress material into photographic images for 
offset lithography, letterpress and other printing proc- 
esses. Eliminates many operating procedures; assures 
clean, sharp reproduction. Brightype users find it a time- 
saver in handling most requirements. 








Elrod Quality Strip Material 


This single-purpose machine effectively produces an 
abundance of quality strip material for many uses. Simple 
in design and mechanism, the Elrod requires minimum 
operator attention, and the material withstands hard use. 
Ideal for spacing material, rule and base. Gas or electric- 
heated; six different models to fit your particular needs. 








Ludlow, Brightype and Elrod folders will show you how to increase your profits—write for your free copies 


Ludlow Typograph Company - 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Record Gothic Family 















SIEBOLD SAFETY INKS 
make check printing doubly profitable! 
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DOLLARS 
: J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD INC. 
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When Lithographers or Printers manufacture their own safety paper by printing 
plain stock with Siebold Safety Inks, they offer customers CHECK PAPER with 
distinctive individual pantograph designs — an added protection against alteration 
by chemicals or erasure. Here is a sales tool that can help you win new customers 
and keep old ones happy. 


EASY TO HANDLE-Siebold Safety Inks can be NON-SENSITIVE TO WATER-Siebold Safety Inks 
mixed with any litho varnish from No. 3 to No. 5. are sensitive to acid only. 

Never add dryers or boiled oil, as boiled oil is a 

drying oil. PRICES—$4.00, in 1 Ib. cans: $3.50 per Ib. in 
COLOR FLEXIBILITY—If color is too strong it can > !DS. or more; FOB New York. One pound prints 


be reduced by using Siebold’s Sensitive White > tO 10 reams of paper, based on 22 x 34 sheet, 
which is manufactured specially for this purpose. Printed 24 up, according to pantographic design. 


NO SPECIAL PLATES REQUIRED—Use either albu- ; 
men, deep etch, high etch or presensitized plates Send for our Color book of printed samples of 
or electrotypes. Safety Inks. Available in 19 different colors. 










“OVER 75 YEARS SERVING THE INDUSTRY” 


MEMBER: Lithographic Technical Foundation ro ae S I = B @) L BD) 


National Association of Photo Lithographers 
National Association of Printing-ink Makers 
National Printing-ink Research Association 
N.Y. Employing Printers Association. 





150 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 







EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER * MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
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PRINTER and LITHOGRAPHER 


THE LEADING PUBLICATION IN THE WORLD OF OFFSET-LETTERPRESS PRINTING 


LEADING ARTICLES 


How Metal Containers Are Decorated by Lithography 37 
J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co. of Rockford, Ill., is one of major 
producers; has comp'ete creative and production facilities 


Personality-Aptitude Tests for Supervisory Selection 40 
Most printers and lithographers are hazy when scientific selection 
of personnel is concerned; learn how to give tests in your plant 


Welcome Wagon Technique Landed New Firm’s Orders 42 
| watched an empty building until the new firm started to move 
in and then | bought the purchasing agent some mint juleps! 


Printers-Lithographers Must Protect Capital Investment 43 


How close are you to your banker? Do you keep him informed 


about your affairs? Here are ways your banker can help 


Going After Nearby Business Can Increase Your Sales 45 
Aggressive printers will let their prospects know how near they 
are and just what they can do in competition with others 


Printer-Publisher Has Effective Plate Storage System 
Chilton Co. of Philadelphia has devised a smooth-running system 
for keeping track of 500,000 cuts used by 24 magazines 


How to Generate Safety in Modern Lithographic Plant 
Problem may be divided into two parts: safety in the platemaking 
department and safety in pressroom; fo!low these suggestions 


Typographic Scoreboard Records Most-Used Type Faces 
Quarterly checking of all national advertising in two of leading 
consumer magazines reveals most popular faces in daily use 


Three Suggestions for Layout of Offset Pressroom 


A press is a station and a cost center, usually one of the highest 
rate centers in average plant; these ideas will help cut costs 


REGULAR FEATURES 


Books for Printers 84 Offset Questions 52 
Composing Room 66 People in the News 113 
Convention Calendar 4 Pointers for Printers 69 
Graphic Arts in Washington 112 Pressroom 68 
Letters to the Editor 4 Promotion File 56 
Last Word 128 Proofroom 55 
Month’s News 90 Salesmen’s Clinic 82 
New Equipment 70 Slugcasting Problems 67 
New Literature 119 Specialty Printer 58 


Newsletter 35 Specimen Review 60 
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Lift Truck Models 





“the PEDALIFT 21” 


5199 le 


1000 Ib. capacity 
54 in. lifting height 





“the 299" 


7] -— 


1000 Ib. capacity 
-, 57 in. lifting height 


«, Battery Operated 
oS 









“the CHALLENGER” 


| are 


1500 Ib. capacity 
57 in. lifting height 


Battery Operated 


gee Handling for 
EVERY Department 


~ BIG JOE 






“Ae Manufacturing Company 
Seamed Colony Drive 
“nail” 


Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin 
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Articles on Costing and Accounting 
Procedures Desired by Reader 

In a former questionnaire you asked what 
features would be he!pful in your magazine, and 
| asked for costing and accounting procedures, 
of which handling of paper costs and markup is 
an essential. | feel it especially important to de- 
vise and make known methods which a very 
small operator can use economically, since it 
appears that small operators are the greatest 
offenders on the score of uneconomic pricing. 

In my own instance | find ihat my customers 
can occasionally buy paper for a job cheaper 
than | can; also, it seems | have heard that 
paper merchants frequently sell to captive plants 
or other users at the same rates as to printers 
using the same quantities. Since in other fields | 
do not favor preferential treatment for selected 
individuals or groups | do not feel | can object 
to this. Accordingly, | buy in as large quantities 
as | can and charge out at the rate for quantities 
used, and only occasionally charge at a higher 
rate when | know the customer is slow to pay. 
However, | have often wondered if this is un- 
sound practice, and hope the results of your sur- 
vey will be a guide. 

| would like to emphasize my belief that if all 
printers could be shown the how and why of 
costs then the printers would have a sounder 
basis for pricing, and pricing would be more 
consistent. Any publication or group undertaking 
this would be in for a hard battle, because 
those who need the informa‘ion most would be 
most reluctant to absorb it (1 guess school teach- 
ers find this also), and no one can make them; 
but it should be possible to show them that it 
costs them not to cost. Then if they can be offered 
a method which doesn’t drown them in papers, 
and leaves them time to print and sell, there 
should be fewer printers called chise'ers by other 
printers when they feel themselves that they are 
better competitors, and not chiselers.—John D. 


Jordan, Carversville, Pa. 


Foreign Language Printer 
Likes ‘The Last Word” 

| am returning the questionnaire you sent me 
recently asking me for suggestions concerning 
your magazine. In spite of the fact that | am 
| find 
myself reading those articles. You have a well 


not interested in letterpress operation, 


balanced magazine and anybody who doesn’t 
like it is a “damn dope.” 

The first thing | read in your magazine is the 
editorial page [The Last Word]. It is good but 
don’t get a swelled head over my preference. 
With my background and the fact that I’ve been 
studying Arabic just puts us at a point of differ- 
ence as to just what the hell is the front of the 
book (some of our jobs show the same influence 
—but that is NOT my fault). 

As you can see from our letterhead, we don’t 
brag about being printers. We are a “one shot” 
house working from the idea through to the 


finished product and because of my own interests 
we handle scientific matter in about 22 foreign 


languages. 

| left my position blank on your questionnaire 
as | have no official title. | am the honorary chair- 
man of the board and my sole function is to pass 
out advice which is not accepted and what's 
more important—to make up the annual deficit. 
| am not a stockholder. 

The business was started to occupy idle hands 
and minds. Now after five years | can truthfully 
say the only thing that has been motivated has 
been ‘‘mouths’—but all that has nothing to do 
with your magazine. 

In all seriousness—the only thing that | would 
like to see more of in the magazine is more pub- 
licity for schools such as RIT [Rochester Institute 
of Technology] and Carnegie (I never went to 
a printing school) aimed at encouraging more of 
the kids to get technical training. After all it’s 
the “young at heart’ who will cause the most 
advancements in the industry. 

If there are always a couple of articles on 
the schools in the magazine, perhaps the slow 
drip method will gradually arouse an interest, 
and—who knows—some of the companies might 
even get around to sending off their personnel 
for advance training.—W. C. Bell Ill, Bell Asso- 


ciates, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 


CONVENTIONS 


WHAT - WHERE - WHEN 





SEPTEMBER 
Advertising Service Association Interna- 
annual convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada, Sept. 16-19. 
Business Forms Institute, fall outing meeting, 
Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., Sept. 21-23. 
Technical Association of the Pulp 


Mail 
tional, 


and Paper 


Industry, 14th Plastics-Paper Conference, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 21-23. 
OCTOBER 
International Show and Congress of Printing, 
Publishing and Paper Industries, Milan, Italy, 
Oct. 3-11. 
National Business Forms Associates, 14th an- 


nual convention, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 4-8. 

Technical Association of the 
Industry, Fourth Deinking Conference, 
Smith Hotel, Holyoke, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Illinois Newspaper Publishers Association, me- 
chanical conference, Pere Marquette, Peoria, IIl., 
Oct. 10-11. 

National Metal Decorators Association, Silver 
Anniversary convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, Oct. 12-14. 

New England Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, mechanical conference, Hotel Statler, Boston, 


Pulp and Paper 
Roger 


Oct. 17-18. 

American Photoengravers Association, 63rd an- 
nual convention, Statler Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct. 
18-21. 


Printing Industry of America, Financial Insti- 
tute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 19-21. 

National Safety Council, Printers & Publishers 
Section, annual meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 

Book Manufacturers Institute, annual conven- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., Oct. 21-24. 

Printing Industry of America, financial confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 22-23. 

National Flexible Packaging Association, fall 
meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va., Oct. 25-28. 

Screen Process Printing Association, 
convention, Statler, New York, Oct. 


llth world 
30-Nov. 1. 
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JF LITHOWIPES! FREE! TRIAL PACKAGE OF LITHOWIPES! FREE! TRIAL PACKAGE OF LITHOWIPES! FREE! TRIAL PACKAGE OF LITHOWIPES! FRI 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Department Number IA-99-L, Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me my FREE package of Lithowipes [| FOLDED CREPED [{ | FOLDED RIBBED 
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“We’re trying to stay ahead of the trend. That’s why we put in 
a Four-Color ATF Green Hornet Press,” says Marvin Radlauer, Presi- 
dent of Web Color Process Corp., New York City. 

“Some of my printer friends thought we were pretty daring when 
we ordered one of the first four-color ‘Hornets.’ They wondered if we’d 
be able to keep it busy. But look at it. We’re running two shifts—over- 
time on both. And there’s a backlog of jobs waiting. 

“First we had to go out and get business for the ‘Hornet.’ But, after 
the word and samples got around, the jobs started coming to us.” 

The compact Four-Color Green Hornet fits easily into the floor plan 
of Web Color’s well-known operation on Varick Street. 


Quality and Quantity 


Web Color uses the Green Hornet for jobs demanding both quality and 
quantity. On one job, for example, record club letters were turned out 
at a rate of 44,000 an hour! The entire print order was 1,200,000; and 
Mr. Radlauer’s man printed two-up. 

Mr. Radlauer asked ATF to install a special imprinter. Perfectly 
synchronized to the overall operation, this imprinter turns out 44,000 
“written” executive signatures an hour in a fifth color, as the final 
printing step. On this job, the press delivered sheets finished on three 
sides—requiring only one more trim before folding. 


Many uses for Green Hornet 


There are many ways to use the four-color Green Hornet. It prints an 
11” x 17” form, four colors on one side, two colors on each side, or one 
color on one side and three on the other. 

As with the two-color “‘Hornet,” the four-color prints from rolls of 
paper—from lightest bond to 120-lb. offset. When printing on one side 
only, stock up to .007” thick may be used because the web of paper 
travels straight through the printing units. 

Plate costs are less than for a sheet-fed press of comparable produc- 
tion capacity. It is easy to bleed a full 11” x 17” form or two 8%” x 11” 
jobs. The ATF Green Hornet faithfully reproduces halftones, Ben 
Days, line art and type. 

Register is adjusted while the press is running...a new-style wedge 
system makes plate lockup much faster...printing units feature ink- 
ing systems complete with drop ink fountain blade for easy cleaning... 
you can perforate or slit, the running way of the web, on the “Hornet.” 
It also features stream delivery and a non-stop unloading system. 

For further information and specifications, write ATF. 


bought a Four-color Green Hornet” 





says Marvin Radlauer, President, 
Web Color Process Corp., 131 Varick Street, 
New York City, New York 








American Type Founders - 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Type used in this ad: Franklin Gothic Cond.; Franklin Gothic Extra Cond.; 
Century Expanded; News Gothic Cond. 
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KENRO ‘‘VERTICAL 24”’ 
Shoots up to 18” x 24”. 


the four-up camera 


Designed by Bruce Kamp Associates 


All new from Kenro 
a complete line 


of vertical cameras 





KENRO ‘‘VERTICAL 18”’’ 
Shoots up to 14” x 18’ t 





the two-up camera 
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KENRO ‘‘VERTICAL 14’ COMPANION 
Shoots up to 11”. x 14”... the 


related celere) oli-1amelale Mele] o)ileeh fol mmaelialololalioya 
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The “Vertical 18” camera, pioneered by Kenro has been making graphic arts his- 
tory. Now there is a Kenro vertical camera for all platemaking and photocopying 
requirements. The “Vertical 24” can shoot a full-size newspaper page or 842” x 11” 
copy four-up with bleed. The well-known “Vertical 18” has been completely re- 
designed for even more versatility. The “Vertical 14” is the perfect companion for 
offset duplicators and new methods of photocopying now being introduced. 


These beautiful new cameras are as modern in function as they are in design. 
They are engineered from the inside out for versatility, accuracy, ruggedness and 
ease of operation. New lens turrets, larger, hold-open copyboards, improved light- 
ing, interchangeable heads for prismatic, film, xerographic and other applications 
are but a few of the many new features. Write for details or see your Kenro dealer. 


KENRO GRAPHICS, INC. Dept. H-9, 25 Commerce Street, Chatham, New Jersey 


Introduced at the Graphic Arts Exposition . .. see them at the National Business Show 











TEXACO’S 
CHOICE 


A PAPER 
THAT SAYS 
“IMPORTANT” 


Texaco, Inc. chose Mead Black & White for its 1958 Annual Report because 
this fine paper reflects the importance an annual report should portray 
to stockholders. 


Very often, printed material is the only physical contact between a company 
and its customers and stockholders. That is why the paper on which it 
appears should be carefully selected to insure the best possible impression. 


You can be assured of that ‘quality look” for your printed material when 
it appears on Mead Papers. The Black & White selected by Texaco, Inc. 
is just one of many fine grades available from Mead...“the World’s 
Broadest Line of Fine Printing Papers”. 


WANT A COPY OF TEXACO’S ANNUAL REPORT? 


We think you would like to examine this excellent example of the quality of 
Mead Black & White. We'll be happy to send you a complimentary copy. 
Just fill in the coupon below and drop it in the mail. 


MEAD PAPERS, INC., Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


a subsidiary of 


THE MEAD CORPORATION, Dayton 2, Ohio 


papers .../magination in Paper and Packaging 











Advertising Department, Mead Papers, Inc. 
118 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 














i 
| | 
| | 
; Please send me a complimentary copy of Texaco’s Annual Report. 
| Name | 
Com | 
| pany | 
i Street. City and State | 
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You palm the paper profits! 


You hold all the aces when you deal with your Sabin Robbins Paper Specialist. That’s because Sabin 
Robbins papers are sold only on a ‘‘no risk” guarantee. No fret, no worry...no gamble. We make quan- 
tity purchases of job-lot papers from the world’s finest mills. You palm the profits—in savings up to 40%. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company, home office: Cincinnati 
ee BIR Albany / Atlanta / Baltimore / Buffalo / Chicago 
Call the Paper Specialist at Cincinnati / Cleveland / Columbus-Dayton / Dallas 


Detroit/Houston/Indianapolis/Kansas City/Los Angeles 


Louisville / Milwaukee / Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Newark, N.J. / New Haven / NewYork / Peoria 
Philadelphia / Pittsburgh / San Francisco / St. Louis 
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Now you can offer top-quality letterpress color printing with a 
minimum ink inventory! Speed King’s 18 popular colors and black 


are all you need for nine out of ten jobs, yet they intermix perfectly 


IPI 


when the customer demands a special color. Your nearest IPI 
branch has Speed King in handy 1 and 5 lb. cans.. 
your presses proud! 


ready to do 


CORPORATION DIVISION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


36 N.Y 








SIMPLICITY IN USE...PROFESSIONAL 


GRANEKOTE py. 








takes ANY hurdle! 


After five years of development, Polychrome 
introduces GRANEKOTE®—a mechani- 
cally grained sensitized aluminum offset 
plate designed to simplify the lithographic 
process. GRANEKOTE® combines the ad- 
vantages of a grained surface with the con- 
venience and assurance of uniformity 
achieved by factory-applied coatings. 





SIMPLICITY IN USE: No wipe-on, whirl or other 
fuss. Just expose, desensitize, and develop. 


VERSATILITY: Makes quality reproductions of 
entire range of copy, from half-tones to line 
work, solids and reverses—all on one plate. 


BALANCE: Grain structure carries reservoir 
of ink, which transfers a uniform film of ink 
to the blanket. At the same time, the non- 
image area holds a reservoir of water, per- 
mitting smallest reverses to remain open. 
These features give GRANEKOTE® its 
“locked-in lithographic control.” 


EASE ON PRESS: Ink-and-water balance make 
7 for quick pick-up on press. 





PROFESSIONAL IN RESULT: Maximum fidelity, 
sharpness and uniformity sheet-to-sheet. 


Si ; 


Ay IN RESULT... R 


vi POLYCHROME 


For further information about GRANEKOTE® and a free demonstration, contact: 


POLYCHROME CORPORATION @& 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIES ... YONKERS 2, N.Y. 






















no carbon/required 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


“Leading producer of salt products 


for home, farm and industry” 


Of 87 05 
Ne; KY 







‘"NCR PAPER saves us its annual cost... several times each year.” 


“Some years ago we made a study of our sales 
reporting forms and procedures because of an 
ever-increasing number of complaints from our 
field representatives regarding the sales ‘paper 
work’ problem. As a result, we were able to 
eliminate several reports and combine all sales 
reports used during a normal week’s work into 
a single weekly report book, by utilizing NCR 
Paper. 

“This method won immediate acceptance by our 
group and we attribute a large portion of its 
success to the use of NCR Paper. They no longer 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


16 


—MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


have to insert and remove carbons, nor provide 
storage and disposal. NCR Paper has eliminated 
‘paper work’ complaints. More accurate data is 
now provided on a current basis, plus a recog- 
nizable morale improvement. 

“We feel that the time saved and other advan- 
tages of NCR Paper have returned its annual 
cost several times each year.” 


G. W. Carrington, Director of Marketing 
MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Dayton 9, Ohio 


NCR Paper’s market for business forms 
is tremendous! Investigate today. NCR 
Paper is available in sheet stock at local 
paper suppliers in 


bond, ledger and 1884 
tag grades. For roll Niional 
stock, write to: The wee; pate 
National Cash Reg- , 
ister Company, Day- YEARS 
ton 9, Ohio. 1959 
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HAMMERMILL OPAQUE is outstandingly clean. It reflects 
the quality of your products— makes customers sit 
up and take notice. You can get new brighter white 
Hammermill Opaque in English, Pearl, Laurel and Vellum 
finishes. Firm, level printing surface and built-in moisture 
content help Hammermill Opaque print as well as it 
looks. This specimen printed by offset on substance 70, 
Vellum finish on a 42 x 58 four-color press. Sheet size 
39% x 52, 16 up: Speed 3000 an hour. Copperized alu- 
minium plates. Colors printed yellow, red, blue, black. 
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HAMMERMILL OPAQUE 


Manufactured by HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY - Erie, Pennsylvania 


& 


*in plain English: He who wants beautiful printing wants Hammermill Opaque 








HOW THE SOUTHWORTH SKID TURNER 


of fiend 


AT CHILLICOTHE 





Skid is positioned on the 
skid turner. 







Jaws start to close, clamp 
skid firmly. 






Photos Courtesy of Ch 


Chillicothe Paper Company found that hand- 
turning a skid of paper, ream-by-ream, was 
time consuming and expensive. Yet an accurate 
trim on papers embossed one side only was 
difficult unless the paper laid flat. The double 
problem no longer exists, however . . . thanks to 
the Southworth Skid Turner in its finishing 
department! 


This is another example of how Southworth 
engineers have aided both mills and printers in 
reducing costs, and increasing efficiency, by 
improving materials handling techniques and 
procedures. 





Skid is lifted, revolved, 
reversed, and lowered. 


For Details Write or Call Collect: 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


529 WARREN AVENUE, PORTLAND, MAINE, SPruce 4-1424 


Mfrs. of Paper Conditioners; Automatic Skid Lifts; Lift Tables; Skid Turners; Hand, Foot, Motor Driven Punching Machines; 
Humidifiers; Envelope Presses; Punch Heads; Tabbing Knives and Corner Cutters plus Custom Built Equipment. 
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WHEN 
SHOULD YOU 
ROLL OUT 





THE 





























COMBINATION OF SQUARES 5-6-15-8 

If you feel best with cool colors around you, start with 
green (or blue, or turquoise). This green family-room 
scheme is livened up with “cool” yellow, figured slipcovers 
and accessory accent colors of contrasting oranges. 








21-14-7-24 

If you prefer to live with exciting, friendly colors, change 
the carpet to a warm orange; the walls to an off-white 
(they'll “take on” an orangey tint from carpet). Add cool 
green in slipcovers; pale yellow at window. 
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THIS INSERT IS LITHOGRAPHED ON STERLING OFFSET ENAMEL, 25 x 38 — 80 
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When you’re doing a prestige 
printing job where color fidelity 
is all important . . . carpets, for 
instance... the right paper can 
make a big difference! 

Here, the lithographer made a 
wise choice . . . West Virginia’s 
Sterling Offset Enamel. 

Sterling Offset reproduces color 
with faithfulness, due to its uni- 
formity, exceptionally high gloss 
and whiteness. And, it’s moisture- 
stabilized, which aids you in main- 
taining register at high press 
speeds! 

The West Virginia family of 
fine papers offers unusual quality 
and economy for every job, plus 
the benefits of West Virginia di- 
rect mill-to-you sales policy and 
technical service. For full details, 
write West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y., or con- 
tact an office listed at right. 





COMMERCIAL PRINTING 
PAPER SALES 

FINE PAPERS DIVISION 
Chicago 1/ FR 2-7620 
Cincinnati 12/ RE 1-6350 
Detroit 35/ DI 1-5522 
New York 17/ MU 6-8400 
Philadelphia 7/ LO 8-3680 
Pittsburgh 19/ CO 1-6660 
San Francisco 5/GA 1-5104 


Specimen plates from a 6-page brochure, ‘‘Color and Carpets,’ 
lithographed on 60 Ib. Sterling Offset Enamel by W. A. Krueger 
Co., Milwaukee. Brochure adapted from an article, “‘100 Color 
Schemes,” which originally appeared in the May, 1959 Farm 
Journal Magazine. For copies of the actual brochure, write or 
call the West Virginia office nearest you. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 




































National Scholarship Program 


For the Printing and Publishing Industry 


EMPLOYERS— 


Please bring these deadline dates to the atten- 
tion of your employees and their children who may 
want to apply for a scholarship and advise them to 
write for details to the National Scholarship Trust 
Fund of the Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry. 


DEADLINE DATE 1— October 20 and October 24, 
1959 


All high school graduates who want to compete 
in the National Scholarship Program for the 
Printing and Publishing Industry must take the 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Tests in their 
schools either one of the above dates: 


DEADLINE DATE 2= November 20, 1959 


Applications must be in the offices of the Na- 
tional Scholarship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. 


The National Scholarship Program for the Print- 
ing and Publishing Industry is our industry’s na- 
tionally coordinated effort to interest and encourage 
high school graduates and college students to choose 
the graphic arts industry as their career. The Pro- 
gram is administered by the National Scholarship 
Prust Fund of the Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, and in the past two years has granted 
18 four-year scholarships to college students planning 
to enter the printing and publishing industry in some 
managerial or professional capacity. 


In establishing a scholarship under the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund, a donor may designate the 
name by which the scholarship is to be known, and 
certain other restrictions and limitations. If you 
would like to establish a national scholarship now 
(as a tax-deductible contribution) or in the future 
us part of your estate, or if you simply want to 
make a contribution, write for free booklet. If you 
are now providing a scholarship, find out how you 
can (without any additional cost) offer it to the 
same college through the National Scholarship Trust 


Fund. 













Looking for Qualified New Employees? 
Take the First and Most 
Important Step—Now 


SPONSOR YOUR FAVORITE SCHOOL 


See to it that your favorite junior and senior high 
school principal and guidance counselor and print- 
ing teacher in your community (metropolitan as well 
as rural areas) have the latest information about 
vocational and career opportunities offered by the 
graphic arts industry. A recent study shows that 
many high school guidance counselors have little or 
no career information about our industry. Wage 
scale information in the files of many counselors 
does not go beyond the 1940's! 


You can correct this situation now by participating 
in the Education Council’s SPONSORED CAREER 
INFORMATION PACKET PROGRAM, and at the 
same time, establish liaison with your favorite school 
for employment referrals of qualified graduates. 


The Education Council will send—each month of 
the school year—in your name—current literature, 
posters and booklets concerning the career oppor- 
tunities offered by the printing and publishing in- 
dustry. Start NOW: Send us the name of the school 
you wish to sponsor and your check for $17.50. No 
charge to members of the Education Council. 














\- EDUCATION COUNCIL OF THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
5728 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 15, D. C. 
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THIS GUMMED PAPER 
IS DIFFERENT! IT’S 


NASHUA DAVAC... 


MR. PAUL F. EISEMAN, ASST. MANAGER, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, SAYS: ‘‘NO CURL IN STORAGE... 


ON THE PRESS... AFTER PRINTING. 


Here’s gummed paper that lives up to its bill- 
ing! Modern DAVAC stays flat... prints as clearly 
as ungummed stock...ends curl complaints 
from your customers. 

DAVAC’s matte-like adhesive, developed by 
Nashua, lets the paper ‘‘breathe’’...expand and 
contract, absorb and release moisture without 
curling. DAVAC stays flat under relative humidi- 
ties of 76% and more. 


. . WHEN YOU USE MODERN DAVAC!”’ 


This modern gummed paper prints beautifully, 
too. The mill-perfect printing surface is neither 
broken nor stack calendered ... gives you results 
impossible with old-fashioned gummed papers. 
Printers everywhere are now using Nashua 
DAVAC—and like Mr. Eiseman, enthusiastically 
endorse it. You will, too. Ask your fine paper 
merchant for sample sheets. He’s listed on the 
back of this insert. Contact him today. 


Microscopic beads of adhesive let DAVAC paper ‘breathe’, thus prevent curl. Matte-like 
adhesive finish takes ink beautifully when labels must be printed on the adhesive side. 





npg First with the finest in adhesive papers 





*Davac Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 2793966 


bY HUA 























This is the adhesive side 








of D.ANZA.S gummed paper! 


Note the crisp, sharp printing. DAVAC’S matte-like adhesive is excellent for 
look-through labels, window stickers, other reverse-side jobs. DAVAC is available 
through the fine paper merchants listed below. Ask for trial-run sample sheets. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Alling and Cory Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Whitaker Paper Company 
White Rose Paper Company 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Sloan Paper Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter Company 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Sloan Paper Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith and Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Dwight Bros. Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Whitaker Paper Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Alling and Cory Company 
Millcraft Paper Company 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 
Palmetto Paper Company 


There ts ely Que RRL] onder it by name! 


This insert is printed on 
60# CIS Litho Davac(S) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter and Company, Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Millcraft Paper Company 
Taylor Martin Papers, Inc. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Rhodes Paper Company 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Carpenter Paper Company 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter and Company 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Honolulu Paper Co. Ltd. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Indiana Paper Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Millcraft Paper Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Dillard Paper Company 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Roach Paper Company 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Ingram Paper Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Rowland Paper Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 


MACON, GEORGIA 
Macon Paper Company 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Roach Paper Company 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 
Newell Paper Company 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Everglade Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Dwight Bros. Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Partin Paper Company 


MONROE, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Weaver Paper Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Central Paper Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
John Carter Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
D and W Paper Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Company 
Harry Elish Paper Company 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Geo. W. Millar and Co., Inc. 
Whitaker Paper Company 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Old Dominion Paper Company 


OGDEN, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Central Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rhodes Paper Company 
Whiting Patterson Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Alling and Cory Company 
Whitaker Paper Company 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Carter Rice and Company 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter and Company, Inc. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Richmond Paper Company 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
Acme Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
John Leslie Paper Company 


DAVAC Balanced Gummed Papers ¢ Pervenac® (delayed-action) and Imac® 
(instant action) Heat Seal Papers « TEX Heat Seal Textile Label Paper 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Bonestell Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
The Atlantic Paper Company 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Carpenter Paper Company 
West Coast Paper Company 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Independent Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Allied Paper Company, Inc. 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Capital Paper Company 


TAMPA, FLORIDA ; 
Tampa Paper Company 4 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS # 
Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
ee 

TOLEDO, OHIO 2 
Central Ohio Paper Company — 
Millcraft Paper Company B] 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 5 


Carpenter Paper Company 


de 


TYLER, TEXAS 
Etex Paper Company 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
Alling and Cory Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Whitaker Paper Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Southwest Paper Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Whiting-Patterson Company 


WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 


NASHUA CORPORATIC 
Nashua, New Hampsh 
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SUPERIOR 


BECAUSE... 
inserting-stitching-tramming 
m one operation 

decreases cost/thousand... 


and BECAUSE... 
Sheridan automatic saddle- 
binding equipment offers 
maximum hourly yield... 


we invite 

Production Executives 
to compare equipment clarms 
and performance...and 
recognize Sheridan Superiority 





4534 





SUSTAINED PRODUCTION —Sheridan inserter, 
gang stitcher and multi-knife trimmer units 
are designed and quality built to minimize non- 
productive downtime ...a bonus value for 
increased production. 


HIGH OPERATING SPEED — All Sheridan in- 
serters are designed to run at the highest 
practicable production speeds up to 150/min., 
hour after hour ... shift after shift. A Sheridan 
automatic stitcher-trimmer will outproduce any 
comparable machine. 


EASE OF LOADING & UNLOADING ~ inserter 
has low loading position to eliminate the need 
for platforms ... provides improved continuity 
of loading. Trimmer delivery is at efficient 
pick-off height ... can be arranged to suit your 
needs. 


AUTOMATIC REJECT—of books of wrong thick- 
ness ... without stopping production . . . is 
standard equipment. Caliper is accurate and 
easily set for each job. 


UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY — every unit is 
built by Sheridan . . . sold by Sheridan... 
serviced by Sheridan. 


WIDE RANGE —the Sheridan will automatically 
insert,stitch and trim books from 3-3/8 x7” to 
12x 19” one-up, from four pages to 64 or more, 
to one-quarter inch in thickness (one half 
inch book thickness), in a wide range of stocks, 
from thin bond and newsprint to heavy cover 
stock, with 3,4, or 5 trim cuts. 


FLEXIBILITY OF APPLICATIONS—the Sheridan 
unit construction principle permits arrange- 
ment of unit to suit plant layout requirements. 
Additional units . . . inserter pockets, 3-knife 
trimmer, five knife trimmer, collecting drum or 
2-up attachment . . . can be added at any time 
to suit production needs. Trimmers can be con- 
nected to side or perfect binders. Compare these 
points (and any others) of Sheridan superior- 
ity. Your choice will be Sheridan . . . as it has 
been with production-conscious plants every- 
where. The T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 220 
Church Street, New York 13, New York. 


” SHERIDA, 





BRANCHES: 
Chicago, Ill. | Boston, Mass. 
Torrance, Calif. London, England 
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ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG. 








TWO COLOR PRODUCTION IN 
SINGLE COLOR FLOOR SPACE 


FOR SLIGHTLY MORE THAN 
SINGLE COLOR PRICE!! 








NOW IN PRODUCTION FROM HEIDELBERG, A NEW CONCEPT IN TWO-COLOR JOB PRINTING 


PRESSES, ROTARY AND FLATBED COMBINED. 15 x 20% AND 21 x 28 SHEET SIZES 
See them now in New York. Los 


(\ngeles. Houston, and Kansas City. Other cities in near futur: 
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Use these selling tools to build up sales 


DISPLAY the Cotton Fiber “Better DISTRIBUTE the cotton fiber book- 


=] es 








Papers” emblem. It says, “Here!” to the let,““What Every Businessman Should Know 
buyer who asks, “Where can I get fine About Paper—Today!” It builds buying in- 
paper!” terest in paper you're selling. 


AND WATCH FOR Cotton Fiber’s powerful full-page ads in BUsINEss WEEK, 
FORTUNE and NEWSWEEK. 





PAPERS 


@Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 
122 East 42nd St., New York City 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 














“PRONE” prints like this 


the relaxed gummed 
Ko] oX-1m oYo]ol-¥s 





not this 





These advantages make PRONE economical to use 
for all gummed label applications 


These photographs were made of identical 
runs with Prone, the relaxed gummed label 
paper, and others of similar grade. First, 
note how Prone stays perfectly flat under 
every reasonable condition of humidity. 
Next, running through an offset press, 
Prone prints cleaner, and excessively dusty 
ink-streaked edges are avoided. Finally, a 
run through the offset press shows that 


Prone handles like any good ungummed 
paper without loss of sheets due to poor 
feeding, folding, tearing and double sheeting. 
These photographs prove Prone printing 
qualities. It will run equally well on your 
presses. Try Prone on your next gummed 
label job. Ask your paper merchant, or 
write us on your letterhead for full infor- 
mation and samples. 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER DIVISION 


mt 


)@ 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 915, 6850 So. Harlem Ave., Bedford Park (Argo P.O.), Ill. 
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BETTER 


LETTERS for 


BETTER BUSINESS 
on BETTER PAPERS 





For better business, 
Parsons Papers adver- 
tisements such as 

this appear regularly in 
Business Week, News- 
week, Best’s Insurance 
News, The Office, The 
Journal of Accountancy, 


and The Wall Street 


Journal. 





RBUSINESS 


you 
WRITEON FOR THIS 


LETTERHEAD 


PARSONS PAPER DIVISION, National Vulcanized Fibre Company 


. . . by Parsons can help you make Better Profits on any 


Z printing job. For letterhead stock on your floor, a well- 


known 25% cotton fiber bond is a sure way to get better 


business . . . particularly when you offer . . . 


HERITAGE BOND 


FOR REPEAT ORDERS 


Performs well on presses or die-stamping equipment .. . 
on typewriters and with pen and ink. 


Attractive, uniform surface and texture reflects over 100 
years of cotton fiber craftsmanship. 


Wide range of items . . . regular, opaque, and fluorescent 


white, six colors in weights, sizes and grain directions for 
all printing and use requirements. 


Parsons Paper Division, Holyoke, Mass. Dept. H-1 


Please send the following: 
(Lj Parsons Heritage Bond Sample Book 
[] Parsons Letterhead Design Portfolio 


Company: 


I 

I 

! 

| 

| 

] 

I 

i 

I 

Name: 
i 

i 

| 

Address: 
| 

i 

i 
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fora better impression... 
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FREE—“AMERICA ON PAPER" Write on 

nae your letterhead for ‘“‘America on Paper”, WAUSAU PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
. General Sales Office and Mills, Brokaw, Wisconsin 

a 16-page book illustrating documents District Sales Offices: Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles New York 

and papers that made American history. 









Use fine-quality Wausau impression papers 
Making a good impression on the right people is the 
“Wausau Paper Doll’s” goal and Wausau Impression 
Papers make the best printing impression. Text and art 
look better than ever before. Plates and type print fresh, 
clean and sparkling. Wausau papermaking is a family 






> 


Ailton of Fine Fopeu 


doe 


IMPRESSION PAPERS 


affair—trade secrets are handed down as father teaches 








son. Tight quality control, new methods, years-ahead 
research, and craftsmanship combine to assure you of the 
best in impression papers. Write today for samples of 
Everest Text, Wausau Text and Brokaw Opaque Offset. 





Wausau Bond ¢ Wausau Mimeo Bond « Wausau Duplicators Wausau Ledgere Exact Bond « Exact Mimeo Bond e Exact Duplicator e Exact Ledger 


Brokaw Opaque Offset « Wausau Index « Wausau Text « Everest Text « Wausau Bond Envelopes « Wausau Text Envelopes « Register Bond 








Now a low cost multiple-hole drill from Lawson 








The new Lawson 
Hi-Speed Multiple Head Drill 
...priced at only *2675 


The new Lawson Hi-Speed Multiple Head Drill 
Series B has all the performance-proved advantages 
of the famous Lawson Heavy Duty Model. .except 
for a slightly smaller size range. 


30 stroke-a-minute speed to drill—or drill and slot 
in one operation—two or more holes in a full 214" lift 
in just 2 seconds! 


Fixed table construction... drills come down to the 
work for unmatched accuracy, smoother work flow. 


Easiest operation . all controls up front. Direct 
reading scale for locating holes accurately. 


THE LAWSON COMPANY 


Division of Miehle— Goss — Dexter, Inc 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Care-free maintenance ...simplified drill heads, 
minimum lubrication, rugged, lasting construction. 


Extra Versatility. .maximum center-to-center 1934” 
..-minimum to 14”...slotting, slitting and round 
corner attachments available. 


Low cost 
production 


easy operation and maintenance...high 

extra versatility...and backed by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of graphic arts machin- 
ery. The Lawson Hi-Speed Multiple Head Drill Series 
B is the right machine for you. 


Get full details today! 


mic 
4s 


Price quoted F 0.B. Cincinnati 
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LETTERPRESS 
ROTARIES 














Separate impression 
cy | nders SAVE TIME IN 


PLATING AND MAKEREADY...ASSURE 
FINE QUALITY AND TOP PRODUCTION 


In the big, modern 61 and 76 Rotaries, separate impression cylinders are one of the 
main productive advantages of Miehle’s Unit Construction design. With individual plate 
and impression cylinders for each color unit, plating and makeready time are “cut to the bone’’ 
Each plate cylinder is declutchable and can be turned free from the press permitting several 
units to be plated-up at the same time. Built-in gauges aid and assure accurate plate positioning. 


Separate impression cylinders provide complete freedom of makeready. No need to 
purchase costly, high precision plates; pressmen can follow standard flatbed practice of spotting up on 
an overlay sheet placed under the tympan. The narrow line of impression makes it easy 
to attain fine quality at the highest speeds. Whatever the field—book, label, carton, publication, 
commercial—you’ll find the Miehle 61 and 76 Rotaries...saving 
time, reducing operating costs, while stepping up volume and profits. 





Write for full details today THE MIEHLE COMPANY (ssc) 


DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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NORTHWEST 


PEDIGREED PAPERS 


Some of the nation’s highest quality 
printing and writing papers are produced 
in these mills and are available through 
leading merchants most everywhere. 





The Northwest Paper Company mill at Cloquet, Minnesota 


The Northwest Paper Company mill at Brainerd, Minnesota 











THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 












CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
































PRINTING PAPERS 


Northwest Ultrawhite Opaque 
Northwest Velopaque T 
Northwest Velopaque Cover 
Mountie Text 
Mountie Offset: 

egular—Antique Wove—Embossed 
North Star Offset 


Northwest Bond 





Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Min 
Northwest Duplicator 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Post Card 
Mountie E. F. Book 
Mountie Eggshell Book 
Mountie E, F. Label 
Mountie E. F. Litho Label 
Carlton Bond 

Carlton Mimeograph 
Carlton Ledger 

Carlton Duplicator 

North Star Writing 
Non-Fading Poster 


Map Bond 


neo Bond 


ENVELOPE PAPERS 


Mountie 
Northwest 
Nortex White 
Nortex Buff 
Nortex Gray 
Nortex Ivory 
Carlton 













CONVERTING PAPERS 


Papeteries 
Drawing 
Adding Machine 
Register 

Lining 

Gumming 

Coating Raw Stock 
Cup Paper 

Tablet 



















THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY MILLS AT CLOQUET AND BRAINERD, MINNESOTA 

















Northwest 
always make good printing better Papers 
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Henry A. Schneider 1959 
Outstanding Craftsman 


Two New Flexible-Plate 
Rotary Letterpresses Out 


Intertype Introduces 
Keyboardless Typesetter 


Suggests Federation 
Of All Printing Unions 


Paper-Paperboard Up 
13.3% First 7 Months 


Post Office Hopes 
To Break Bottleneck 


Harold D. Ross Named 
Graphic Arts Man of Year 


- NEWSLETTER 


UP-TO-DATE BUSINESS NEWS OF INTEREST TO MANAGEMENT IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 








"Outstanding International Craftsman of the Year" is Henry 
A. Schneider of New York City. Presentation of Benjamin 
Franklin plaque, awarded annually by The Inland and American 
PRINTER and LITHOGRAPHER, was made by its editor at 40th 
annual Craftsmen's convention in New York Sept. 9. See 

page 90, this issue, for details. 














New flexible-plate, high-speed rotary letterpresses, shown 
by Miehle and Harris at Graphic Arts Exposition this 
month. For details of Miehle press, see page 70. Details 
of Harris press in October New Equipment dept. 








New hot-metal typesetting machine announced by Intertype 
(see back cover adv). No keyboard, run by tape units rated 
at 750 impulses per minute, new mechanical principles, new 
in appearance.Intertype claims it's fastest linecasting 
machine in world. See October New Equipment department. 











Federation of all printing trades unions suggested by A. J. 
DeAndrade, president, Printing Pressmen's Union of North 
America, at recent International Typographical Union 
convention . . He asked how long unions could continue 
crossing each other's picket lines and raiding each other. 











Paper and paperboard production for first seven months 
estimated at 19-million tons, 13.3% above level for same '58 
period . . Paper output rose 11.3% to 8.6-million tons. 
Board increase was 14.2% to 9.l-million tons. 











To break mail handling bottleneck, Post Office introduced 
in Washington and several other large city post offices new 
high-speed facing and canceling machine. Made by Pitney- 
Bowes, machine can cancel, regardless of stamp position, 

at speeds up to 500 per minute. 











Harold D. Ross, Kable Printing Co., Mount Morris, I1ll., is 
1959 winner of A. F. Lewis Memorial Award as "Man of the 
Year in the Graphic Arts." Presentation made in New York 











during PIA convention Sept. 9. 





(Over) 
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Business Forms Institute 


Sets Production Seminar 


New Harris Offset Press 


New Quarterly Record 
For W. Va. Pulp & Paper 


New Miehle Offset Press 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Has New Top Officers 


Flexographic Technical 
Group Starts Workshops 


Sales Up 40% 3rd Quarter 
For Miehle-Goss-Dexter 


Commercial Printers 


To Do New Census Forms 








(Continued) 


Business Forms Institute production seminar set for Oct. 15 
and 16, Savoy-Hilton Hotel, New York . . . Twenty experts 
due to help members find solutions to problems associated 
with magnetic ink printing, waste control, glued continuous 
forms, methods engineering, other problems. 














New 23x29 single-color offset press announced by Harris- 
Seybold Co. Rated iph claimed at 8,000 . . . 9xl2 minimum 
sheet size. See October New Equipment dept. for details. 








New quarterly record shown in third quarter sales of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Volume totaled almost $59-million 
compared with $51,813,000 in third period last year. Mills 
operated at more than 90% of capacity. 








New sheet-fed, multicolor offset press being introduced by 

Miehle Co. Handles sheets 22x34 to 43x60 and speeds up to 

6,500 an hour, company claims. See October New Equipment 

department for details. <1 








Kimberly-Clark Corp. has new top officers. Wm. R. Kellett 
elected president and G. Kenneth Crowell executive vice- 
president. John R. Kimberly re-elected chairman of board and 
chief executive officer. Quarterly dividend of 45¢ per 

share of common stock payable Oct. 1. 
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Flexographic Technical Assn. starting series of workshops 
and planning evening flexographic course at New York School 
of Printing . . . First workshop Sept. 22-23, Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City . . . others in Dallas, Atlanta, 
Kansas City later. FTA annual meeting Feb. 4-5, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 




















Sales up 40% and net earnings up 164% for third quarter 
ended July 31 for Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. Recently acquired 
minority interest in Goss Printing Press Co. Ltd., Preston, 
England. Declared quarterly dividend 37%¢ share Sept. 15. 








Government Printing Office will contract for commercial 
production of vast quantity of forms needed for forthcoming 
national decennial census. Four forms totaling 65-million 
copies, requiring 1,850,000 pounds of newsprint will be 
done by commercial printers throughout country. 
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erations of esthetic taste and styling, a 
skilled designing staff produces suggested 
layouts. The quality of work this staff does 
is illustrated by the fact that most Clark 
award-winning entries in the LPNA con- 
tests were designed as well as produced 


t Clark’s plants. 


Special Art Work Needed 

When a layout is approved, finished art 
is prepared by the art department. Prepar- 
ing art for containers is a more compli- 
cated process than preparing it for print- 
ing on paper. Allowances must be made 
for the stretches and curves of containers 
which in many instances tend to distort 
the appearance of illustrations. To produce 
this finished art, Clark trains its own art 
reproduction men, a process which usual- 






ly takes several years. 
The art work goes to the camera depart- 









ment where color separations are made in 





Clark’s various process cameras. Next, a 





precision step-and-repeat camera back 
makes multiple glass negatives from the 
color-separated positives. The multiple 


: negatives are used to make zinc, alumi- 
| num, or bimetal press plates on Ruther- 
| ford RMH step-and-repeat photocompos- 


ing machines. 

The stock used most frequently by 
Clark is electrolytic tin plate or tin mill 
black plate. For special jobs hot-dipped 


Members of Clark’s production team look over a 
sample of a container job pulled on one of the 
company’s proof presses. When approved, job 


will be run on a Hoe single-color offset press 





A 








Metal sheets go through J. O. Ross or Wagner 
ovens after each color is applied. Background 
color, applied with a coating machine, is baked 
at 250°-400° F, lithographing at 250°-350° F 





Multiple negatives are checked in the plate de- 
partment before being placed in a Rutherford 
RMH step-and-repeat photocomposing machine 


to make zinc, aluminum, bimetal offset plates 





tin plate, sheet aluminum, and _nickel- 
plated, or even copper-plated, steel are 
used. In addition to special surface or fin- 
ish requirements, metals for containers 
must meet rigid specifications for temper 
and drawing quality. Furthermore, vary- 
ing tempers must be used in different parts 
of a single container. 

Clark has what it calls a roller coater 
department whose job it is to apply the 
base, or background, color, and sometimes 
a size, Or primer coat, to each sheet to be 
lithographed. A Wagner coater dispenses 
trough-like 


material from a 


fountain and rolls it evenly on the sheets 


a viscous 


as they move along a conveyor. When the 
conveyor has carried them through the 
coating operation it takes them to an oven 
where they are baked dry at carefully con- 
trolled temperatures ranging from 250 

to 490°F. 

Accurate baking and curing of coating 
materials such as alkyds, vinyls, phenolics, 
and epons is extremely important in the 
final fabricating and in the protection of 
the container. The coating and baking 
process is usually done twice. 

Clark’s stafted 
pressmen the company has trained itself. 
They 29x36- 34x 36-inch 
single-color metal decorating offset press- 
es made in the United States by R. Hoe & 
Co., Inc. In a normal run each press can 
produce from 4,200 to 4,800 impressions 
an hour on precut sheets of metal ranging 


pressrooms are with 


operate and 
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in thickness from 6/1,000 to 30/1,000 
of an inch. 

Clark Co. says that register must be 
watched particularly closely in lithograph- 
ing metal because register is affected dif- 
ferently by various weights and types of 
metal. 


Each Color Baked on Sheets 
After the presses have applied each 
the are carried automati- 
cally into J. O. Ross or into Wagner dry- 
ing ovens which bake them from 8 to 12 
minutes with plate temperatures running 
from 250° to 350°F. After the final color 
has been applied and baked, the sheets are 
varnished in a Wagner 9x38-, 10x38-, or 
1 2x38-inch varnishing machine. 


color, sheets 
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Presswork on containers begins when the back- 
ground colors are applied by units such as this 
Wagner 12x38 spot coater. Sheets then go auto- 
matically into ovens, in this case a Wagner 





After sheets are lithographed they go 
through precision slitting and shearing 
operations performed on equipment that 
includes Lima-Hamilton automatic trim- 
mers and slitters and an E. W. Bliss Du- 
plex slitter. Each trimmer and slitter has a 
Dexter feeder attachment and an auto- 
matic stacking device. The sheets then 
travel through a fabricating process where 
they are made into their final shapes as 
containers or specialty items by E. W. 
Bliss inclined and double-ram presses; 
Bliss and McDonald automatic presses; 
Hamilton-Kruse, E. W. Bliss, and Cam- 
eron body makers; Bliss and Cameron 
automatic seamers, and other special fab- 
ricating equipment. Finally, they are auto- 
matically placed in cartons, sent by con- 
veyor or palletized load to the shipping 
department or storage area, and at the 
proper time are delivered to the customer. 

A talented visual design staff and expert 
production facilities are only part of 
Clark’s operation. It maintains a labora- 
tory and research staff responsible in a 
great measure for the quality of the com- 
pany’s work. For example, technicians de- 
velop special heat resistant inks and tight 
quality controls to assure that colors retain 
their brilliance in spite of repeated trips 
through the baking ovens. The laboratory 
also specifies all the protective coatings 
and finishes to be used on containers. One 
of the major problems in developing fin- 
ishes is to prevent a harmful chemical re- 
action between the finish and the metal of 
the can. Regardless of problems, however, 
the laboratory to date has coatings avail- 
able in more than 4,000 colors. 

Another branch of Clark research is 
carried on in the tool room where veteran 
toolmakers design, test, build, and rebuild 
special and frequently unique tools used 
throughout Clark’s plants. 

John L. Clark came to Rockford from 
Vermont not long after the Civil War and 





began a hardware store. He also began a 
sideline in the hardware store basement, 
the manufacture of a uniquely-designed 
flue stopper. His flue stopper was highly 
successful, and, ultimately, the sideline 
made great demands on his time and 
effort. Consequently, in 1904, he and his 
son, L. Harold Clark, founded the J. L. 
Clark Manufacturing Co. to concentrate 
on flue stopper production and also make 


tin specialty items. 


Business Grew, Lines Increased 

The business prospered, the company 
expanded, and its lines increased, event- 
ually including flour sifters, toasters, and 
later, a variety of tin boxes. Before long 
Clark was producing lithographed con- 
tainers on the theory that precision-built 
items deserved equally careful decoration. 
Gradually, this field became the Clark 
Co.’s major interest. 

In 1910 Mr. Clark moved his firm to 
open fields southeast of Rockford where 
production could be carried out on one 
floor level. Although today the plant lies 
within the city limits because of Rock- 
ford’s expansion, it is still a one-level 
plant, covering over 330,000 square feet. 

In 1955 the company purchased the 
plant and facilities of the Liberty Can and 





The Clark tower, built in 1925 after John L. 
Clark moved his firm to open fields near Rock- 
ford, is today a symbol of the company. The rest 
of the plant is built all on a single floor level 





A sampling of J. L. Clark Co. products shows 
some of the lithographed containers familiar 
to consumers throughout the United States who 
identify products easily by container designs 


>. 
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Sign Co. in Lancaster, Pa., in order to 
serve its eastern markets more effectively) 
Since that time, the plant has been oper 
ated as the Liberty Division of J. L. Clark 
Manufacturing Co. Clark entered the plas 
tics field this year when it bought con 
trolling interest in G. Felsenthal & Sons, 
Inc., producers, printers, and fabricators 
of plastics. 

It is safe to say that today there is 
hardly a home in the country that does not 
have at least one and probably more Clark 
products in it. Some homes, in fact, aré 
equipped with brand new J. L. Clark fluc 
stoppers, a line whose importance has 
greatly diminished, but which is still one 
of Clark’s manufacturing services. 

























































GEORGE NIXON’s home town is Pitts- 
burgh where he received his B.S. and 
M.S. degrees at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1949 and 1951 with a major 
in psychology. He is a member of the 
American Psychological Association. He 
has been with Standard Register since 
1951 as personnel test and research 
technician, employment manager, 
wage and salary administrator, director 
of wage, salary and employment, and 
manager of personnel placement and 
control. His major duties involve selec- 
tion, placement, transfer and promotion 
of supervisory and other key personnel. 
This article is based on a talk he gave 
in Detroit at the Third Annual Invita- 
tional Conference of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
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How to Use Personality 


And Aptitude Tests for 


Supervisory Selection 


Most printers and lithographers work in the dark 


when scientific selection of personnel is concerned 


Here is information on various tests you can give 


your prospective employees and those now working 


By George Nixon, Director of Employee Relations, Research, 
Statistics and Control for Standard Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 


The types of psychological tests in 
which we are interested here can be di- 
vided roughly into four areas: 

1. Intelligence and aptitude tests 

2. Tests of ability 

3. Personality tests 

i. Tests of interests and attitudes. 

Intelligence and aptitude tests basically 
measure potential. That is, they give us an 
indication of what a person is capable of 
doing under favorable circumstances and 
with the proper training and experience. 
They are measures of capacity. 

Generally speaking, tests of ability or 
achievement measure those abilities which 
the person now has and can improve upon 
with training, study, or practice. The tra- 
ditional differentiation between aptitudes 
and abilities does not hold up at times be- 
cause some tests currently in use measure 
a little of both. However, it is good to 
keep the difference between the two types 
of measures in mind because there is much 
more hope in improving an ability than 
there is in improving an aptitude. 


Behavior Predictable, Consistent 

Personality tests give us an indication 
of some of the general behavior tendencies 
of an individual. These results are not 
meant to predict how a person will behave 
in any given specific situation but are rath- 
er. meant to predict how a person will tend 
to behave in most situations over a span 
of time. Behavior in any specific situation 
can be due to any one of a number of un- 
predictable, unknown factors. However, 
behavior over a longer span of time is 
generally predictable, and usually follows 
a consistent pattern. 


Fer the sake of convenience we can di- 
vide ‘most personality tests into the simple 
paper and pencil inventory where the in- 
dividual is asked to give a yes or no re- 
sponse to a simple question and the vari- 
ous projective personality tests such as the 
Rorschach ink blot, Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test, Szondi Test Pictures, Sentence 
Completion, etc. The simple inventories 
give us an indication of the broad behavior 
tendencies, whereas the more clinical type 
projective devices provide an insight into 
personality in depth. 


Likes, Dislikes, Attitudes Studied 

Interest and attitude inventories and 
scales provide some picture of a person's 
likes, dislikes, and attitudes on various 
subjects. Some of these measures are very 
easily slanted and are practically useless in 
an industrial situation where a person is 
frequently motivated to give a false pic- 
ture in order to get a job or a promotion. 
Recently, various test constructors have 
become aware of this fact and have to a 
certain extent constructed more sophisti- 
cated tests which are relatively difficult to 
slant. 

Although many companies utilize tests 
of mental alertness (intelligence), clerical 
ability, typing ability, mechanical com- 
prehension, manual coérdination, person- 
ality and interests for nonsupervisory of- 
fice and factory jobs, relatively few have 
testing programs designed specifically and 
exclusively for management personnel. 

By the time an employee is considered 
for a supervisory position, a great deal is 
known about him from his day-to-day 
work performance. Also the test informa- 
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tion from the original date of hire is usual- 
ly available. Furthermore, companies are 
reticent about herding five men into a test 
room to decide who the best man is. 

The kinds of tests used by both those 
companies which have a management test- 
ing program as such and those which use 
previous test results, ranges all over the 
map. They include all four of the above 
mentioned categories: intelligence and ap- 
titude, ability, personality, and interests 
and attitudes. 

One very large corporation uses the 
Personality: Inventory by Bernreuter, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for men, 
the Otis Self-Administering Test of Men- 
tal Ability (Otis Employment Tests), the 
Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board and 
several other tests, depending upon the 
position in question. In this corporation 
they attempt, in so far as it is possible, to 
utilize results previously obtained rather 
than testing the candidates at the time of 
consideration. 

Another large corporation uses the 
Guilford Martin series including factors 
STDCR, GAMIN, 0 co Ag as measures of 
personality. They also use the Kuder Pref- 
ernce Record as a measure of a person’s 
interests. The Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board, the Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion Test by Bennett, and the Wonderlic 
Personnel Test, a short form of the Otis, 
are also used. 


Uses Out-of-Town Consultant 

Another but smaller company uses an 
out-of-town consultant to handle all its 
testing along with’some of the other prob- 
lems involved in supervisory selection. In 
addition to some of the previously men- 
tioned tests this consultant recommends 
the use of the Minnesota Clerical Test, a 
test on Arithmetic Reasoning, and the Test 
of Practical Judgment by Cardall. He also 
has the candidate take home a rating de- 
vice which his wife fills out in order to 
give her opinion of her husband. 

Many personnel, line and staff execu- 
tives have come recently to believe that 
the one greatest reason for supervisory 


Firm Has Used Tests Many Years 





The Standard Register Co. in Dayton, Ohio, has had considerable experience with 


management testing programs. The company does not give personality tests to 


supervisors and executives after long years of close association and observation. 


Now concentration is upon exempt personnel in order to get a measure of per- 


sonality for each one for estimate of his promotional value in case of death, re- 


tirement, promotion, or transfer of others within the Company’s organization 


and executive failure is personality. One 
researcher in this area has gone so far as 
to say that the primary cause of manage- 
ment and executive failure in 80% of the 
cases is personality. I personally would 
modify or simplify this by saying that the 
failure is due either to the personality of 
the supervisor, his boss, or his close asso- 
ciate. Now, this of course, tends to mini- 
mize somewhat the importance of specific 
skills or technical experience. 

We do know that in any selection in- 
volving a position of responsibility the 
technical skills and the experience re- 
quirements in relation to the demands of 
the position in question come under very 
close scrutiny before a final decision is 
made. However, the personality qualities 
are a subject of hazy impressions, recol- 
lections, opinions, and prejudices fre- 
quently so unclear they are dismissed as 
too disturbing and complicated for serious 
consideration. 

In our management testing program at 
Standard Register, we have agreed to con- 
centrate our testing efforts in this very 
knotty, complex, and bothersome area. 
And we feel the important questions of 
abilities, skills, and technical know-how 
can be taken care of by information from 
work performance and line executive ap- 
praisal. Our company has had close to 20 
years experience in the use of tests. We 
feel we should now be in a position to 
contribute something in this very difficult 
area of personality. 

It can be logically argued that we 
should not bother to give our supervisors 
and executives personality tests because 


these very same men are known very well 
after years of close association and ob- 
servation. We recently decided and have 
begun to test all our exempt personnel for 
several reasons. 

The first reason which comes to mind 
is that in the event a man has to be re- 
placed either because of death, retirement, 
promotion or transfer, we have some ob- 
jective measures regarding his personality 
and can therefore do a better replacement 
job either from the inside or outside. As 
stated above, some supervisory failures 
are due to the boss or close associates. 
Personality test results may very well help 
us match executives. 


One Counterbalances Other 

You can appreciate the fact that a boss 
who is inclined to be ruthless, self-cen- 
tered, hog the stage, and pound his chest, 
so to speak, may be inclined to cause an 
assistant with the same personality charac- 
teristics to fail miserably. This same boss 
could become more effective if he had an 
assistant who was emotionally stable, dip- 
lomatic, and public relations-minded. 

Some people are under the impression 
that a good appraisal system provides all 
the information you need on a personal- 
ity. The difficulty here is that the man or 
men who are doing the appraising have 
their own conscious or unconscious mo- 
tives to contend with. 

Executives are not unique in their de- 
sire to gain a greater control of their own 
destinies. And how better to do this than 
to pigeonhole—to neutralize the real or 
imagined stiff competition. The above- 
mentioned boss would not be very gen- 
erous nor perhaps objective in his ap- 
praisal of a go-getter assistant who posed 
as a real or imaginary threat to his job. To 
say that men appraise other men both for- 
mally and informally in accordance with 
their own needs is no exaggeration. 

Personality test results, with all their 
limitations, maybe’s, perhaps’s and some- 
what's, do provide us with a relatively ob- 
jective insight into many facets of a man’s 
(Turn to page 86) 





George Nixon believes that tests of 


ability or achievement measure those 
qualities a person has or can improve 
upon with training, study or practice 
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An organization called Welcome Wag- 
n has built a widespread and profitable 
business introducing the wares of local 
merchants to new arrivals in many com- 
munities. Here’s how we took a leaf from 
the Welcome Wagon book to sell a new 
account and hold their profitable business 
for a long period of time. 

Back in the mid-30’s a nationally- 
known manufacturer moved to Evansville, 
Ind. A good friend tipped me off that the 
move was coming, far in advance of their 
actual appearance in our City. 

As a young salesman, hungry and al- 
ways bird-dogg'ng, I fully intended to be 
the early bird in this case. Unfortunately, 
I lacked the names of the personnel who 
were transferring to Evansville and other 
information I would have liked to have 
had. What I did know, though, was the 
location of the empty building into which 
the firm intended to move. 

I made a point of passing by this build- 
ing at least three times a week. For some 
time the plant remained empty, with no 
signs of any activity whatsover. Then, one 
hot day in July, I discovered activity in 
and around a small corner of the huge 
plant. 


Case Histories in Selling 


This article is the eighth of a series of 
case histories on selling printing and 
related services by John M. Trytten, to 
whom outstanding members of the 
printing scles fraternity have told their 
stories. Sales ideas and fundamentals 
brought out are directly applicable to 
day-to-day selling. These case histories 
will provide excellent ammunition for 
your salesmen. Mr. Trytten has had 
many years of experience in selling 
printing in Milwaukee and other cities. 
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The Printing Sale I'll Never Forget—No. 8 of a Series 


to move in; then | bought purchasing agent mint juleps! 


By Alan Brentano as told to John M. Trytten 


My ‘Welcome Wagon’ Plan 


Landed New Firm’s Orders 


| watched an empty building until the new firm started 


I immediately barged in and was fortu- 
nate in meeting the advance guard of the 
incoming organization. Included in the 
small group was an assistant purchasing 
agent about my own age. 

These people came from some 500 
miles north of Evansville and most of 
them had not been this far south before. 
The young assistant began to question me 
about mint juleps. As you know, this is a 
favorite drink of our friends across the 
river in Kentucky. If you have ever had 
one—properly made—you will readily 
understand how its popularity had spread 
across to Evansville. 

Now, it just happened that a bartender 
talented in its preparation operated in the 
hotel directly across the street from our 
office. Explaining this to my new ac- 
quaintance, I suggested he call me that 
evening and I would introduce him to 
this storied drink. 

He called me, and we drank mint 
juleps. In fact, we repeated the sessions at 
reasonable intervals. I was able in many 
ways to acquaint him with Evansville and 
to relieve the strangeness one feels in a 
completely new and different city. 

To make a long story short, we became 
fast friends and I became the full source 
of printing for his company for many 
years to come. At the time we met, he ob- 
viously needed a local source for his print- 
ing. We had just the facilities he needed. 
But it was my alertness to his arrival and 
interest in his whims and problems that 
made his decision to buy from us an easy 
one to make. 

There is today a lot of movement in 
business and industry, far more than there 
was 25 years ago. Firms are establishing 
branch offices and plants; new businesses 
come into being. Each of these moves are 
opportunities to the printing salesman 
who has his eyes and ears open to them. 

The old saw about the early bird defi- 
nitely applies. But in addition, you must 
evidence sincere interest in the problems 














Alan Brentano is vice-president and director 
of sales for Keller-Crescent Co., Evansville, Ind. 
He is also a director of the company, which in 
addition to being a fully-equipped graphic arts 
plant is a recognized advertising agency. 

After receiving his degree in Business Admin- 
istration from the University of Illinois in 1932, 
Mr. Brentano joined Keller-Crescent as a cost- 
accounting clerk. Six months later he was given 
a list of small accounts and began as a trainee. 

By the time he entered the U.S. Army Air 
Corps in 1942, Mr. Brentano had been made, 
successively, city sales manager and general 
sales manager of the company. He left the serv- 
ice in 1945 as Major Brentano to resume his 
work and advancement with Keller-Crescent. 

Mr. Brentano has also been active in many 
local civic and professional organizations. He is 
past-president of the Evansville Sales Executives 
Club, and is serving on the boards cf the Heart 
Association, YMCA, and Chamber of Commerce. 


facing the new arrival. And don’t forget 
that he has personal as well as business 
problems to cope with. He needs to know 
about residential areas, schools, churches, 
shopping centers, clubs, and organizations 
of interest to him. 

Your help in these matters will develop 
and cement the sound friendship which 
lies at the heart of many printing sales. 


Two-Window Envelopes 


Envelopes may now have windows in 
both the front and the back. At one time 
only an address window was permitted. 
Later, two front windows were allowed. 
Today the two-window concept has been 
expanded, and windows may be used on 
both sides of an envelope, opening many 
new possibilities to direct mail advertisers. 
The entire back of the envelope may now 
be used as a showcase for the mailing 
piece, and as a result, can become an in- 
tegral part of the promotion. 
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Protecting Your Capital Investment 


@ How close are you to your banker? Do you keep him informed even though you don’t need a loan? 


@ Here are some ways your banker can help in better conduct of your business for better profits 


By William G. Olson 
Vice-President of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago 


How close are you to your banker? Do 
you see him only when you need some 
money? Do you make it a practice to keep 
him informed regarding your affairs even 
though you may not have an immediate 
need for a loan? When did you last seek 
his advice on some particular problem? 
How familiar are you with the many serv- 
ices his bank has at your disposal? 

Whoever your banker may be, I am sure 
that he would be delighted to counsel with 
you and to share with you the many serv- 
ices he is in a position to render. Take him 
into your confidence and, above all, put 
your cards on the table. You may be sur- 
prised what a good friend he can be, and | 
am confident it will pay you dividends. 

I am not a printer and so I will stay 
clear of the technical aspects of your busi- 
ness, such as the competition between off- 
set, letterpress, gravure, etc. You are ex- 
perts in that field, and far be it from me to 
try to tell you what you should or should 
not be doing along that avenue. 


Fundamental Principles 

However, there are certain financial 
aspects of your business which follow a 
pattern common to all industries. Wheth- 
er you are in the printing business or make 
furniture or run a paper mill or operate a 
department store, there are basic or funda- 
mental principles that you cannot ignore 
if you are to protect the capital invested in 
your business. 

Those of you who do a lot of flying 
know what it is to have a tail wind. During 
the lush period between World War II 
and the recent recession, many manage- 
ments flew by the seat of their pants and 
with a tail wind, not finding it too neces- 
sary to use the instruments on the panel. 
Conditions beyond their control were the 
major factor contributing to their success. 
During the past few years, however, the 
air has become turbulent and we are now 
finding it essential again to fly by instru- 
ments. Before getting into specifics, it 
might be well to take a look at something 
which has been happening to industry in 
general. 

Corporate earnings for the first six 
months of 1959 have shown substantial 
increases compared to the same period in 
1958; with depreciation charges continu- 
ing to increase, the amount of funds at the 


disposal of business has continued to rise. 
If this trend continues, corporate profits 
may be on the way to a record or near- 
record year. 

Capital expenditures, which are now 
estimated at close to $33-billion for the 
year, (record $37-billion in 1957), will 
very likely lag behind the inflow of corpo- 
rate cash earnings; in fact, during the year 
ended March 31, 1959, corporations in- 
creased their holdings of cash and govern- 
ment bonds by $5-billion. We all hope 
that the performance this year is a fore- 
runner of what the economists call the 
“fabulous ’60’s.”” However, this hinges on 
wishful thinking, and I believe we can 
always get something more solid out of 
what has actually happened over a period 
of time, such as the past decade. 

Accordingly, we have reviewed the his- 
torical earnings and sources of other funds 
of U. S. corporations—excluding banks 
and insurance companies—for the 10-year 
period 1949-1958 as contained in the 


Now, here is the clincher. Of this total 
of $294-billion of funds which flowed in- 
to their businesses, these companies spent 
$237-billion for additions to plant and 
equipment, and they added only $51-bil- 
lion to working capital. From this you will 
observe that the outlay for plant and 
equipment was $14-billion more than the 
aggregate cash gain from operations after 
dividends were paid. To cover capital ex- 
penditures and show any gain in working 
capital, a sizable amount of financing was 
necessary. 

Another important observation is this: 
Contrasted with the working capital gain 
of $51-billion, the real liquidity of corpo- 
rations as measured by cash and holdings 
of government securities increased only 
$15-billion, and when we consider that 
current liabilities had gone up $59-bil- 
lion, there was an actual attrition in li- 
quidity of $44-billion. Throughout this 
10-year period many companies en- 
gaged in sale and lease-back plans, selling 





What's Been Happening to Your Costs? 


Are you aware of what's been happening to cost of equipment in the printing 
industry in past twenty years? Do you know, for example, that a press which 
cost $3,000 20 years ago sells today for $7,400? How do similar increases affect 
your depreciation charges and how do they affect your estimating? You can’t lick 
this problem by simply putting off the solution. Agitation for a revision of the tax 
laws isn’t the complete answer. Start providing for future replacements right now 
by using more realistic sales prices and setting aside a working capital fund 
equal to your annual depreciation charges. 








Economic Report of the President dated 
last January and the current issues of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Many of these figures are cumbersome 
and difficult to follow and I do not want 
to burden you with them but in order to 
bring out the impact of just one thought, 
I would like to refer to several figures. 

After paying dividends, these corpora- 
tions had $294-billion of new funds avail- 
able for their businesses. Of this amount, 
$223-billion came from cash earnings, 
which, of course, were before depreciation 
and amortization charges, and the balance 
of $71-billion represented the net pro- 
ceeds from outside financing in the form 
of stock and bond issues or term loans. 


receivables and borrowing on a term loan 
basis, much of which was to try to keep 
pace with the inflationary impact on their 
particular businesses. Had it not been for 
transactions of this type, which created 
cash, the $44-billion attrition in liquidity 
would have been even larger. 

Perhaps many corporations feel that 
they have solved their financial problems, 
but significant is the fact that many man- 
agements are presently making long-term 
forecasts in an effort to determine the con- 
tinuing force inflation is expected to have 
on their operations. 

It should be pointed out that while the 
combination of cash, government securi- 
ties, and receivables outstanding at the 
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This Banker Knows Printing Industry Financing 











close of 1958 comfortably covered all cur- 
rent obligations, it is significant that the 
latter now exceeds the composite working 
capital position, which is a trend that bears 
watching, particularly in a period of in- 
creasing volume and further inflation of 


costs. 


Dilution Needs Attention 

From these observations, it is quite ob- 
vious that the soundness of the over-all 
corporate financial structure has under- 
gone some degree of dilution. If the trend 
continues for another five to ten years, 
many companies are going to be pinched, 
and something is going to have to be ad- 
justed to meet the demands arising from 
inflated prices and to correct the dilution. 

This leads us to this thought as it per- 
tains to the printing and lithographing 
business. Both the servicing of debt on 
plant and equipment and the replacement 
of worn-out and obsolete equipment are 
directly contingent upon the cash earnings 
of your business after taxes and dividends 
have been paid. Cash earnings, of course, 
are after adding back your depreciation 
charges, which, as you know, are noncash 
items, and are, therefore, available to the 
business. 

However, it is at this point that many 
companies with heavy investments in 
equipment have been shortsighted when it 
comes to determining costs on current pro- 
duction. They will take all of the allowable 
deductions for depreciation on existing 
equipment into consideration in estimat- 
ing current costs but what is so commonly 
overlooked is the fact that the equipment 
which is being currently depreciated prob- 
ably will never be replaced for what it 
originally cost. 
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As an example of what has happened 
in the printing industry during the past 20 
years, a Miehle Vertical press which cost 
$3,000 20 years ago today sells for 
$7,400, which represents an increase of 
147%, and a Goss one-color Headliner 
newspaper unit which cost $16,000 20 
years ago, is today selling for $45,500 or 
184% more. These are illustrative of the 
increase in the cost of almost any type of 
equipment which you have in your plant, 
and so far as I can see the trend in the 
future will be no different. 

It is one thing to figure as a part of your 
costs your current charges for depreciation 
and yet another thing to consider as an 
added item of cost when bidding on a job 
the estimated amount you are going to 
have to pay in the future when your equip- 
ment has to be replaced. Now I realize that 
this is not the easiest thing to do, for you 
will run into problems. 

For example, if you make such estimates 
too high, then your bids may get out of 
line with competition. On the other hand, 
if too low, then you have not made ade- 
quate provision. 


How to Lick the Problem? 


However, how else can you lick this 
problem? You may say, “I'll face it when 
the time comes; if my reserves are not ade- 
quate, there is no reason why I can’t get 
time financing from the equipment manu- 
facturer or from my bank.” That may well 
be if your financial statement will support 
taking on such an obligation and you can 
afford the interest costs. 

You may also reason that the way to 
solve the problem is to push for a revision 
of our tax laws which will permit taking 
depreciation on the replacement value of 





your equipment rather than on historical 
cost. There is a great deal of agitation in 
industry for such a revision, which I per- 
sonally feel is as unsound as it is imprac- 
tical and unworkable. 

Further, this simply boils down to ask- 
ing the government for a subsidy or for 
something to which we are not entitled. I 
fully recognize that inflation confiscates 
capital and that this is of real concern to 
all of us, as is the amount of taxes we must 
pay. However, to adopt new accounting 
practices relating to depreciation charges 
just because spiraling costs render difficult 
the obtaining of sufficient funds from op- 
erations with which to make replacements 
is to mistake the effect for the cause. 


Provide for Future Replacements 


It seems to me that the only sound way 
to tackle this problem is to start providing 
for your future replacements right now 
out of more realistic sales prices and to set 
aside in working capital a fund equal to 
the annual depreciation charges. 

I am sure that no one will seriously ac- 
cuse you of adding to the inflationary 
trend for as we will observe later on, earn- 
ings of your industry have progressively 
declined to the point where they are now 
too low for comfort. As to inflation, I 
would suggest we all spend some time 
fighting it at the real source, that is, at the 
national level especially (but also at state 
and local levels) where economy in gov- 
ernment and balancing the budget are the 
real issues. 

Now as to your costs of doing business, 
the ability to figure them properly and re- 
alistically on the basis of adequate cost 
records can spell the difference between 
operating at a loss, at a break-even point, 
at a modest profit, or at a margin of profit 
which not only gives a satisfactory return 
on your investment but also enables you to 
make additions to your working capital 
which will help you accomplish three very 
important things, namely: 


Accomplish Three Important Things 


(1) Have the means by which you can 
finance normal growth of your volume; 

(2) Have a cushion to pull you over 
some of the rough periods in the event of 
strikes or recessions, and 

(3) Have a reserve on which you can 
draw when equipment has to be replaced, 
particularly at prices higher than you had 
paid previously. 

As a loaning officer of our bank, part of 
my job is to review numerous financial 
statements each year and to counsel with 
borrowing customers in the printing busi- 
ness concerning their money needs and 
some of the problems which they face in 
running their businesses. 

Watching trends and financial ratios of 
various kinds has become something of a 
second nature, but if I were to pick the 
factors which I watch more closely than 
any other, I would have to choose working 
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capital trend and profit ratio as the most 
important. 

The adequacy of working capital in a 
business can not be overemphasized for it 
determines the ability not only to take care 
of obligations as they mature, but also to 
face some of the problems of the future. 
Excepting for additional capital, liquida- 
tion of assets or borrowing money on a 
term basis, working capital growth can 
come about only through earnings from 
operations. 

Too frequently we see companies which 
year in and year out seem content to limp 
along on just a mediocre profit, never add- 
ing much, if anything, to working capital 
in order that they might get enough fat on 
their bones to meet the new sales chal- 
lenges which confront them and to meet 
the contingencies which are sure to befall 
them in the future, including the replace- 
ment of equipment at higher prices. I am 
sorry to say that there are companies such 
as this in the printing industry. 

I can almost hear some of you saying 
that earning a decent profit anymore is 
almost impossible. Does this sound famil- 
iar? “Competition with some of the big 
companies is terrific’; “trying to compete 
with some of the companies in remote 
areas where the labor rate is low just 
makes it impossible to negotiate a favor- 
able bid and yet make a profit”; “labor 
rates are killing us’, etc., etc. These are 
common complaints, but let me say that 
they are not confined to only your indus- 
try. I hear the same gripes from many 
other industries. 


Just Why Are You in Business? 


At this point, I would like to ask you 
printers and lithographers several frank 
questions? “Just why are you in business?” 
I would expect that you would be unani- 
mous in answering, “To make a profit.” 

Now, let’s draw a bit tighter. Does your 
cost system tell you whether each job on 
which you bid will result in an adequate 
profit? How often do you turn down a job 
because the price isn’t right? Are you in 
the habit of frequently taking jobs at a 
loss, using as an excuse the necessity of 
keeping the crew busy? 

These are basic questions, but therein 
lie the reasons why some companies are 
having their problems. None of us likes 
to turn business away (not even a bank- 
er), but let’s face it. If you cannot make a 
satisfactory profit, generally you are much 
better off passing up the job, assuming, of 
course, your customer fully understands 
the reasons and that you have done every- 
thing possible to justify a higher price 
based on better quality and service. 

As an illustration of the inadequacy of 
some cost systems, may I tell you of an 
actual experience which we had at our 
bank a short time ago. We were in need 
of a new supply of a certain form, and fol- 
lowing our usual practice we asked several 


(Turn to page 89) 


Let Your Prospects Know How 
Near You Are, What You Can Do 


By Ovid Riso 


It is said that propinquity plays an im- 
portant role in marriages; 60% of the 
brides and grooms come from the same 
city, 20% from the same county, 10% 
from the same state, etc. The law of pro- 
pinquity also applies to business, includ- 
ing printing. 

In going after nearby business, you 
have the distinct advantage of being able 
to offer prospective customers prompt 
service compared to the fellow five miles 
away or in the next town. 

When price is not a basic consideration, 
good printers can easily demonstrate the 
high quality and craftsmanship in their 


With this article, The Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer starts a new series 
of sales-producing ideas for printers. 

The writer, Ovid Riso, has been vice-president 
and public relations director of two nationally- 
known corporations and is currently advertising 
and sales promotion manager of one of the 
largest companies in its industry. 

With a background of over 25 years in 
buying printed material, Mr. Riso has had more 
than ample opportunity to observe and analyze 
the sales policies and procedures of hundreds 
of printing companies, large and small. 

His father, incidentally, was a member of 
“Big 6’ Typographical Union in New York for 
over 50 years. Various other members of the 
family are actively engaged in printing. 

“Printers without an advertising and merchan- 
dising program,” he declares, “always remind 
me of the proverbial shoemaker whose children 


have no shoes.” 





work; so, good, prompt service is what 
makes the difference. Proximity of loca- 
tion enables you to render this prompt 
service, and this is especially true where 
transportation and parking are difficult. 

How can you let the big customers in 
your vicinity know that you are around? 
Here are some suggestions: 

Dig up some ammunition to use as a 
basis for a steady series of mailings to 
those in your own area. If there is a big 
industry nearby, show the advertising 
manager that you know something about 
his field. Read his trade papers and use 
some of his own terminology in mailings. 

Call on him with a collection of com- 
petitive literature, so that he will feel that 
you are interested in his problems and 
those of his company. One large printing 
organization has established a library of 
thousands of company publications; it is 
there for the use of any company contem- 
plating starting a house organ. It also has 
a complete list of house organ names to 
help newcomers avoid duplication. 

There is no question that the library 
has helped attract hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of business in new pub- 
lications. But who, do you think, makes 
the greatest use of the library? It’s the ad- 
vertising manager or company editor, who 
works in the same general neighborhood 
and can easily afford to take the time to 
drop in for a look at other publications 
whenever he has a problem. 

If you feel for reasons of time or money 
that you cannot afford a house organ of 
your own, a series of elaborate mailings, 
or even letters, then use post cards. Keep 
them flowing into the offices of the adver- 
tising managers and printing buyers; 
sooner or later, they'll need you quickly 
and your cards will have accomplished 
their purpose. But use imagination to 
make the cards striking. 

For instance, each card could provide 
the buyer with informative facts about 
printing. The buyer will almost certainly 
save them if they are useful to him in any 
way. As any printer knows, even the 
proofreaders’ marks can be very valuable 
to a purchaser of printing. 

In Philadelphia, Printing Week is tied 
up with Benjamin Franklin’s birthday. 
What a natural for mailings from printers 
in the City of Brotherly Love. But the 
advertising manager of the biggest cor- 
poration in the city tells me that he did 
not receive a single one! 

Make the most of your opportunities, 
starting with the valuable advantage of 
propinquity to your prospects. You must 
be near somebody. 
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ffective Plate 


torage System 


@ The Chilton Co., Philadelphia publishers and 


printers, have devised smooth-running plan 


@ Efficient system important in plant printing 


24 magazines with 500,000 engravings on file 


By Joseph Dragonetti 


Storing plates and cuts in publication 
printing plants can be a serious headache 
if not handled properly. 

That such a problem exists in many 
printing plants is evidenced by the num- 
ber of visitors who have come to Phila- 
delphia to examine the cut department of 
the Chilton Co., publishers and printers, 
who have worked out a smooth-running 
system. 

Such efficiency is important because 
Chilton prints by the letterpress, flat-bed 
process 16 of its own 17 business and in- 
dustrial publications and seven outside 
ones. It also stores cuts, both editorial and 
advertising, for all of its own publications 
and four outside ones. 

Herbert A. Newman, a veteran printer, 
who is foreman of Chilton’s cut depart- 
ment, explained how the operation works. 


Approximately 500,000 cuts are classi- 
fied and stored in a system, perfected by 
Newman, which assures easy access and 
continuous flow. 

In 1943 when Newman, who formerly 
had worked on a number of Philadelphia 
newspapers, first came to Chilton’s print- 
ing division, the cut situation was chaotic. 
Printers sometimes had to hunt for days 
before finding a cut. 

Backed by management, Newman set 
about to establish a systematic way of 
doing things and solved the cut storage 
problem with a sound, consistent folicy. 

Chilton for instance tells its advertisers 
that “we can hold plates one year from 
their last use and, at the end of that period, 
automatically destroy them without fur- 
ther notice.” 

Also “we can return cuts to any address 
immediately upon their release from the 
issues in which they are run.” 
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All printing plates arriving at the Chilton Co. 
plant are examined carefully for scratches, dents, 
other damage. Here Bert Newman, foreman of 
cut department, examines plate for George Cam- 


eron, plant superintendent for the Chilton Co. 


Newman adds, “We make no excep- 
tion to these two standing orders. The 
reason is that we have over 500,000 cuts 
in our files and any other disposition un- 
der standing orders would be impossible 
to execute. 

“However, during the period when cuts 
are stored with us pending ultimate sal- 
vage, instructions concerning their ship- 
ment elsewhere or repetition in one or 
more of our magazines, may be sent to us 
and will be executed promptly. 


How Old Cuts Are Eliminated 

“Cuts may be left with us for salvage at 
the end of a year; they may be returned 
immediately after they are used, or we may 
get specific instructions for their disposi- 
tion during the period of storage.” 

But the Chilton policy is emphatic. At 
the end of a year advertising cuts are dead. 
At the end of three months editorial cuts 
are dead with the exception of portrait 
shots which go into Chilton’s editorial 
morgue. 

The Keystone of the policy is certainty. 
In the period specified Newman and his 
four assistants will follow any directions 
concerning cuts, but at the salvage dates 
the cuts go out with no hope of return. 

George E. Cameron, general superin- 
tendent of Chilton’s printing division, to 





Cuts are filed on edge in specially-constructed 
shelves. Here Bert Newman reaches for adver- 
tising plate for repeat insertion in coming issue. 
Ad plates are held for year and then destroyed 








Meticulous record-keeping by Bert Newman and 
associates assures smooth running of the system. 
Here Mr. Newman and assistants assemble plates 


in numerical order for filing on shelf system 











whom Newman reports, says it is impor- 
tant to have strict control of cut storage 
for re-use or call, especially advertising 
material, not only to help Chilton’s opera- 
tion but also to serve advertisers better. 
He encourages an industry-wide educa- 
tional program on the system Chilton uses. 

“If this or a simpler system were used 
to move plates throughout the publication 
printing industry,” he said, “all of us could 
serve agencies and advertisers better on 
advertising cuts through our traditional 
exchange courtesies.” 

Often, cuts used by Chilton can be used 
in other publications and vice-versa. 





Meticulous Records Kept 

Meticulous record keeping by New- 
man assures the smooth running of the 
cut-storage system. It begins when an issue 
comes off the press. When Newman or his 
assistants get the cuts for a given issue 
from the composing room, they also get a 
copy of the issue, with full instructions 
for cut disposition marked on each page 
of the book. If the cut is to be stored, it is 
numbered by page and date, and the same 
information plus a file number for each 
cut is marked in the book. 





































































These marked-up books are kept in an 
alphabetical bin file over Newman’s desk. 
When a year is up, the advertising cuts on 
which no further instructions are forth- 
coming are thrown into trucks for salvage. 
Once they go into those trucks on the other 
side of the cut department they can not be 
retrieved. Newman also keeps in the sal- 
vage truck area a file of issues on which 
cuts have been thrown out. This makes a 
complete record from beginning to end. 

Actual filing of cuts is done numerical- 
ly and by issues, with each publication 
having its own area for storage. Cuts, 
which range from 2 picas square to 11 by 
13 inches, can be found in a matter of 
seconds. 

This is a far cry from the traditional 
trouble printers have had in looking for 
cuts in a jumbled mass. The savings in 
time and money are obvious. 


System Essentially Simple 

Newman’s system on the surface is es- 
sentially simple, based on stick-to-it poli- 
cies, with no exceptions, but simplicity is 
often difficult to achieve. 

“I also have some tricks tucked away 
that nobody knows,” Newman says, but he 
is generous in showing visiting printers 
through his department. 

The system has a constant flow and is 
somewhat automatic. When Newman gets 
a new issue of any publication from the 
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Many plates used in Chilton publications are 
used in other publications. Here plates are being 
readied for shipment to other publications 






pressroom he knows that advertising cuts 
from the issue of one year ago must be 
thrown out. 

The cut department itself is as orderly 
in its systematic files as a bank vault. 
There is not clutter. Everything is kept 
constantly in its place. 

“| have worked in printing plants,” says 
Newman, to indicate the contrast, “where 
cuts were in piles on the floor. Sometimes 
it took printers a day to two weeks to find 
a certain cut. This has been a long-stand- 
ing headache in the printing business all 
over the country.” 


Wanted Foolproof System 

When Newman first started the Chil- 
ton cut-storage system it took him ten 
months to clean up the pile in the base- 
ment. He was determined to establish a 
foolproof system of even flow and stick to 
it. Management backed him to the limit. 
He became known as the autocrat of the 
cut department. 

“Now,” he says, “we can get any one of 
more than a half million cuts in a few 
seconds time.” 

“The trouble in the printing industry,” 
he concluded, “is that it has an inlet but 
no outlet where cuts are concerned. There- 
fore, chaos develops. 

“We here at Chilton have held fast to 
our ironclad rule whereby cuts are not 
held for anybody, not even the president 
of the firm, over a year on advertising mat- 
ter and three months on editorial cuts. 

“It results in better service and less 
headaches for everyone and the savings of 
thousands of dollars annually in lost 
time.” 
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Modern Lithographic Plant Safety 


®@ Problem can be divided into two parts: safety in platemaking department and safety in pressroom 


@ Here are some suggestions you can adopt for safeguarding life, limb, and health of your employees 


By Walter R. Smith 

Manager, Employee Activities and Safety, 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 

In Safety News Letter, Printing and Publishing 
Section cf the National Safety Council 


The problem of safety in a lithographic 
plant can be divided into two parts: safety 
in the preliminary or platemaking depart- 
ment and safety in the pressroom. 

Lithographic platemaking requires the 
extensive use of acids and solvents. As a 
result, there is danger of one of the most 
serious occupational diseases, dermatitis. 
In general, the substances which cause 
dermatitis fall into two groups: (1) irri- 
tants, and (2) sensitizers. 

Irritants are those substances, such as 
strong soaps and acids, which will disturb 
almost anyone’s skin. They are known as 
primary skin irritants and include the fol- 
lowing: alkali, petroleum products, sol- 
vents, chromic acid and chromates, acids, 
resins, physical agents, biological agents. 

W hat these irritants actually do is either 
burn the skin or cause it to dry out and 
crack or peel. The result is that the protec- 
tive covering of the skin is broken and an 
inflammatory reaction sets in which is 
painful and may cause itching, weeping or 
scaling, and possibly infection. 

Sensitizers, when weak, usually affect 
only those relatively few people who are 


hypersensitive to them. Here are some of 
the materials which, when strong, are di- 
rect irritants to everyone and, when weak 
or diluted, affect only the few with espe- 
cially sensitive skin: keratin solvents, fat 
and cholestrol solvents, dehydraters, oxi- 
dizers, reducers and keratolytics, and kera- 
tigenic compounds. 

Proper preventive measures will go a 
long way in protecting employees from 
the bad effects produced by improper han- 
dling of harmful substances. Here are in- 
structions which should be enforced. 

1. Don’t get irritants and sensitizers on 
your skin. 

2. Use funnels to avoid spilling. 

3. See that the outside surfaces of 
bottles and containers are not splattered 
with materials, especially the chromates. 

4. Use rubber gloves, protective sleeves, 
and aprons. Be sure this protective equip- 
ment is in good condition. 

5. Keep your skin soft by using creams 
repeatedly during the working period to 
prevent chapping and cracking of the skin. 

Harmful fumes may form when formic 
acid, collodium, collodium thinner, benzol 
or zylol are used. In that case, an approved 
ventilating system is essential for the 
physical well-being of the workers. 

Extreme care must be used in handling 
glass plates because the slightest imper- 


fection may cause a break. It is a good idea 
to round off corners and edges with an 
emery stone to prevent cuts and scratches. 

The glass washer should take care to 
wear rubber gloves, sleeve protectors, an 
apron, and goggles while washing plates 
with lye and nitric acid or other irritants. 

Accidents in the pressroom usually in- 
volve machinery, the handling of materi- 
als, or poor housekeeping. 

On the press, pinch points present a 
serious hazard. Fingers may be caught be- 
tween the plate cylinder and the blanket 
cylinder or between the press rollers. All 
pinch points should have finger guards. 
Mesh guards should cover the rollers to 
prevent an accidental fall into them. The 
switch must be off when rollers are being 
removed from the press—to be sure the 
press doesn’t accidentally start. After 
washing up the press, some workers may 
try to see if the rollers are dry by feeling 
them while the press is running. This prac- 
tice is dangerous and has caused serious 
accidents. 

The delivery system is another danger 
point on the press. The delivery mecha- 
nism should be enclosed with a wire mesh 
so that fingers, hands, arms, or clothing 
won't be caught in it. If sheets become 
choked up in delivery, the press should be 
shut down and the safe button pressed be- 


Graphic Arts Students Simulate Printing Company 


Leonard Himmelmann, instructor at 
Central High School, Cincinnati, believes 
that it is good training for his beginning 
printing students to turn into a simulated 
printing firm. He says it intensifies their 
interest and provides knowledge, especial- 
ly in the letterpress field (because of the 
available facilities), that they might not 
get otherwise. 

A recent job his student “firm” turned 
out was an eight-page booklet called Basic 
Printing, the name of their course. The 
first page of the booklet carries the title, 
page two has a paragraph describing the 
purpose of the booklet, page three carries 
the names of the class members, page four 
describes the course, and pages five 
through eight contain a glossary of labor 
terms. Mr. Himmelmann points out that 
in place of the glossary, any material of in- 
terest to graphic arts students would be 
acceptable; it might be a short history of 
printing or a list of terms used in the 
trade. 
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The students printed the booklet letter- 
press on white, 8!4x11-inch stock. The 
paper was folded twice to make eight 
pages 514x414 inches before trimming. 
Then they saddle-stitched and trimmed 
the booklet. 

The class selected two students to act as 
foremen, who had the responsibility of 
parceling out the copy and seeing that 
each member of the class set his share of 
the type. Two other students were respon- 
sible for presswork, folding and binding. 

Every step, according to Mr. Himmel- 
mann, in the production of an acceptable 
piece of printing, from the copy to the 
finished product, was brought into focus. 
First, the students made a layout, showing 
the positioning, sizes, and faces of the 
type, which gave them experience in the 
principles of balance, harmony, contrast, 
and proportion. Next, they prepared a 
dummy to determine the proper page se- 
quence and to aid in imposition and lock- 
up. Then, they set the type, giving con- 


sideration to text size and acceptable 
margins. Finally, the piece was printed, 
stitched, and trimmed. 

Mr. Himmelmann believes there are 
other merits to student printing projects 
besides the excellent training they afford 
the class members. He points out that they 
provide parents with samples of students’ 
work, explain the content and purpose of 
the course to people who might be in- 
terested, attract better students and so up- 
grade the graphic arts field, and promote 
good public relations. 

His conscientious and imaginative 
teaching methods stem from his belief 
that teachers have an opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to encourage intelligent and 
capable young people to enter the graphic 
arts field. He says, “the printing industry 
is in dire need of skillful, competent work- 
ers in order to not only replace the regular 
mortality among journeymen, but also to 
provide sufficient manpower to carry on 
this vibrant and ever-growing industry.” 
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fore an attempt is made to remove the 
choke-up. No one should be allowed to 
attempt to grab sheets out of a running 
press. 

Acids and solvents are also needed in 
pressroom operations, and the same pre- 
cautions should be taken as in platemak- 
ing. In addition, make sure that acids and 
solvents are kept in fireproof containers. 

Spilling has caused serious fires. When 
a solvent is used to wash cylinders and is 
spilled on control stations, you may have 
a bad fire. For that reason it is wise to use 
vaporproof bulbs and covers on lights. 
There are covers available for control sta- 
tions which prevent solvents from getting 
into the wires. Use these covers to help 
guard against fires. 

Workers should be given thorough in- 
structions on how to handle plates. The 
sharp edges can cause cuts which may de- 
velop into serious infections if they are 
not given immediate medical attention. 

A worker must know how to handle 
platforms and skids safely and easily. If 
he doesn’t know how, he can hurt himself 
badly. Here proper training is the best 
guard against accidents. 

In jogging and inspecting, the most 
common injury is back strain. Do the 
workers know how to lift—how to bend 
their legs instead of their backs when 
raising loads of stock? Proper training and 
follow-up will save many a back injury. 

Poor housekeeping is probably the most 
frequent cause of accidents. 

Falls, stumbles, fires, and many other 
types of accidents may often be traced to 
litter, dirt, and disorder. Here are instruc- 
tions which are worth constant repetition: 

1. Keep the floor mopped and dry. 

2. Keep the work tables clean and dry. 

3. Keep rags in proper containers. 

1. Have a place for everything and 
keep everything in its place. 

It takes eternal vigilance, observation, 
and attention to detail to keep a plant safe. 
It's easy to find out what caused an acci- 
dent after it happens. But it takes real 
imagination to put the finger on a condi- 
tion that may cause an accident, and then 
correct the bad practice before the accident 
happens. You can anticipate a great many 
accidents and prevent them if you want to 
take the time and the trouble. 

You'll be repaid many times for your 
effort, both in money saved and in the sat- 
isfaction that comes from knowing your 
men have escaped the sorrow, the suffer- 
ing, and the heavy expense that go hand- 
in-hand with injuries. 


Printing-Publishing Section 
Of Safety Council Meets Oct. 20 
The Printing and Publishing Section of 
the National Safety Council will hold a 
session Oct. 20 at Chicago’s Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel to consider safety problems in 
the printing and publishing industry. The 
session will be a part of the council’s 47th 
annual congress in Chicago Oct. 19-23. 
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Type Faces Employed 


Bodoni (M ) 


Bodoni Book (T ) 
Century Schoolbook (T ) 
Century Expanded (T) 


Vogue (M) 


Vogue Light (M) 
Caledonia Bold (T) 
Caledonia (T) 


Venus (M) 


Venus Light (M ) 
Baskerville Bold (T ) 
Baskerville (T) 
Garamond Bold (T) 
Garamond (T) 

News Gothic (M ) 

Craw Modern (M) 
Copperplate Gothic (M ) 
Times Roman (T ) 
Typewriter (M ) 
Fairfield (T) 
Franklin Gothic 


Electra (T) 


Mono Cochin (M ) 
Gothic No. 249] (M) 
Goudy Bold (T) 


Futura (M) 


Scotch Roman (T ) 
Caslon 540 (T) 


Bulmer (T ) 


Unidentified (T ) 

Ads set in traditional types 
Ads set in modern types 
Weight of Type 

Ads set in light-face 

Ads set in bold-face 

Ads set in medium-face 





BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Subject: “Vogue” 


Issues of June, July, and August (1) 


Twenty-six advertisements, full-page and 
12 larger, checked in this analysis are not included 
9 in the foregoing tabulations because eight are 
10 completely hand-lettered—seven in modern 
5 styles and one in traditional—and 18 are set 
6 ina mixture of styles without one dominating 
2 sufficiently to warrant classification. The 26, 
5 however, are included in the tabulations of 
2 Layout, Illustration, and General Effect which 
; — follow and play a significant part in the com- 
plete analysis. It should be noted that the dis 
2 play of 11 advertisements credited to tradi 
> tional styles in the “Type Faces Employed” list 
are in type of modern character without one in 
1 which the situation is reversed. More advertise- 
2 ments in the three issues checked are therefor« 
2 modern than the total in that tabulation indi- 
2 cates. To see to what extent type alone is de 
2 pended upon for the modern effect, note in 
| the tabulations which follow how very few 
1 involve modern layout and illustration as 
| compared with the number credited with being 
1 modern when a// elements are considered. The 
| difference is in the tyre alone. 
1 Layout 
1 Conventional : 
1 Moderately modern 
1  Pronouncedly modern 
Iustration 
; Conventional ) 
Moderately modern 34 


nie Pronouncedly modern 2 
, Note: One ad had no illustration. 

General Effect (all-inclusive) 
43 Conventional 35 
32 Moderately modern 73 
11 Pronouncedly modern i 


It is coincidental that selections as best modern and traditional page ads in issues checked feature similar illus- 


trations. The sound modern device of accenting the vertical is suggested by slim picture on left, particularly as 


standing against white space to accent proportions. While the fat sans serif type and long lines are not modern 


devices, now long established and contemplated here, the former represents a mild current vogue which must be 


regarded as new. Picture of conventional ad is less slender; space alongside is filled with another illustration in 


color; type is traditional and the type measures are short. To make distinctions again means drawing a thin line 


the belted suit, important news this fail, here 
in imported soft wool from our manor-bourne collection 
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How to Lay Out Offset Pressroom 


@ A press is a station and a cost center, usually one of highest rate centers in average plant 


®@ Space allotted depends upon type of press, kind of work, pressroom turnover, other conditions 


By Charles W. Latham, Offset Editor 


Inland and American Printer and Lithographer 


When a printing firm decides to build 
a new pliant or even rearrange its present 
q’arters, a multitude of layout problems 
challenges its management. Every station 
in the plant should be studied in relation 
to the adjoining stations, and each one 
designed as though it were the most im- 
portant in the shop. 

First, each station must be properly 
placed in the plant, its location depending 
on its position in the sequence of normal 
operations. Second, it must have a proper 
amount of space, which will depend on 
the size of the equipment, the work area 
needed, the materials handled, and the 
supplies that need to be stored there. 

Convenience is an important matter in 
a printing plant. Each station should be a 
self-sufficient unit with its own small 
tools, instruments, parts, attachments, and 
supplies that are not shared with any other 
stations. Operators should never have to 
walk two or three stations away to borrow 
a wrench, screwdriver, or a wad of cotton. 
Naturally, a large, expensive item used 
only occasionally, may be common to sev- 
eral stations, but smaller items should 
always be within easy reach of the opera- 
tors. Yet, in one printing plant after an- 
other, it is common to see a man spend 
a dollar’s worth of company time looking 
for a 10-cent article. 

Good, well-arranged table drawers, 
work benches, and under platforms can 
make things more convenient if properly 
used. Shelves under tables often become 
catch-alls for junk that should be stored 
somewhere else. Where there is blank wall 
space available, kitchen-type wall cabinets 
afford good storage space and are particu- 
larly helpful in camera darkrooms and 
platemaking departments. 


Have Place for Everything 

Any station must have a well-thought- 
out place for everything, and the operator 
and management should see that every- 
thing is kept in its place. If there is a 
planned place for all but a few things, the 
station will soon be as cluttered as it was 
before redesigning. If just one or two 
items must be left on a table top, on the 
floor, or on a window sill, other items will 
soon join them. 

A press is a station and a cost center, 
and usually one of the highest rate cost 
centers, in the average plant. Any size 
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four-color press with its crew costs over 
a dollar a minute whether it is running or 
not. If it stands idle while someone bor- 
rows an oil can, blanket wrench, microm- 
eter, packing gauge, or any one of about 
50 necessary items, it still costs a dollar a 
minute. 

Perhaps a four-color press is as fully 
equipped as is practicable, but someone 
on an old single-color has borrowed part 
of its equipment. The four-color stands 
still while the pressman hunts for the 
borrower. So every station, large or small 
must be complete in all details. 

Speed is a major reason for turning in 
old presses and paying tens of thousands 
of dollars for new equipment, so why balk 
at spending a few hundred dollars more 
to properly equip these presses with the 
little things that maintain steady opera- 
tion? Why be penny wise when it comes 
to cabinets, drawers, shelves, and tool 
racks, or try to save a few dollars in the 
layout of the station where every minute 
lost means a dollar? 

An old rule of thumb regarding the 
area required for a press, was to allow 
eight times the area of the press itself. The 
station was more than twice as wide and 
twice as long as the press. This allowed 
for work space, an examination table, ink 
slab, waste basket, can, a trucking aisle 


between presses, and several skids of work 
in process. The rest of the space allotted 
to each press was used for aisles, skids of 
paper, facilities, work in process, a fore- 
man’s desk, etc. 

Allowing for floor area eight times the 
area of the combined presses was a good 
rule in the days of single-color presses. 
Today, however, there is no rule covering 
the size of the pressroom. The space al- 
lotted will depend upon the type of press, 
the type of work, the pressroom turnover, 
and several other conditions. 


Speed of Work Flow Varies 

If a pressroom is fully equipped with 
four-color presses, the flow of work will 
probably be quite rapid. If paper is print- 
ed one side only, it enters the pressroom, 
passes through a press, and goes out. But 
the conditions are different if everything 
prints two sides, different again if there 
are two-color presses, and board or fold- 
ing cartons change the problem again. 

The design of a pressroom depends 
upon how work is handled. If there is a 
separate room for storing stock, or if print- 
ed sheets are dried and processed in an- 
other room, the pressroom can be rela- 
tively small. Otherwise, it must be quite 
large. If more or larger presses may be 
used at a future date, or if the shop may 


Press Layout With Delivery Toward Window 
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do a different line of work, the pressroom 
must be large enough to take care of the 
expansion. In fact, so many variables af- 
fect the size of the pressroom and the 
whole plant that rules of thumb will no 


longer apply. 

Getting back to a single-press station, 
the minimum size should be about three 
times the floor area of the largest press 
that is ever expected to occupy the space. 
This will allow ample room for trucking 
the largest skids between presses and for 
all the equipment around the press. 

Every press station needs a well lighted 
examination table with a top as large as 
one and one-half press sheets. For sheets 
48 inches long or longer either the top 
should slant like an easel or there should 
be room to walk around the table. This 
table should have several easy working 
drawers for records, instruction books, in- 
struments, and gauges. It should also have 
full size shelves used exclusively for blan- 
kets and three thicknesses of packing pa- 
per. Real thought and planning should go 
into the table’s design and placement. 

There should also be a steel floor cabi- 
net fitted with doors and shelves and used 
to store ink, varnishes, driers, talc, pumice, 
oil, grease, wipers, etc. It should be about 
6 feet high, 3 feet wide, and 18 inches 
deep and be well arranged for the items 
that go into it. 


Provisions for Extra Rollers 

Spare rollers should stand in a tall steel 
cabinet. The size of this cabinet will de- 
pend upon the size of the press. A four- 
color press should have provisions for 
four new form rollers and four stocks, 
plus four new dampener forms and four 
stocks. If there are several four-color 
presses of the same make and size, the 
number of new spares per press can be re- 
duced. It is a waste to keep too many new 
inking forms in stock. 

All spare press parts and attachments 
should be carefully kept in a proper place. 
Split fountain attachments, belts, pump 
parts, etc., are easily lost or ruined if they 
do not have a special place. They should 
be carefully marked and kept in the stock 
room or in wall cabinets near the press. 
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Presses With Delivery Toward Room Center 


A complete set of press tools must be 
kept at every press, preferably on marked 
panels. The panels can form the doors of 
a cabinet that is hung on a wall or a post. 
A quick glance every night will tell if all 
tools are in place, from Allen wrenches to 
blanket wrenches. Usually, the tools fur- 
nished with a new press constitute only 
about half of what is needed. Extra screw- 
drivers, pliers, measuring tapes, straight 
edges, hammers, etc. will have to be pur- 
chased and added to the board. 

Be sure, when designing a press station, 
to have a designated place for a special 
can to hold oily rags or wipers and a spot 
for a basket truck to hold waste paper. In 
fact, make a list of everything needed at 
the station and then provide a designated 
place for it. 

On multicolor and some single-color 
presses the ink slab is mounted on a guard 
rail near the ink fountain. The slab can be 
designed to hold a few cans of ink on a 
shelf at the side or below the slab. See that 


Presses Have Operating Side Along Wall 
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varnish, driers, spades, and knives are also 
provided for. On four-color presses gum, 
water buckets, sponges, cheesecloth, pow- 
der, blanket wash, etc. will also have a 
place at each press unit. 

Four men, working as a team can then 
either work on ink fountains, plates, or 
blankets at the same time. The first press- 
man inches the press and calls the signals. 
But each man must be fully equipped for 
the job being done. 


Various Positions for Presses 

No one has ever found the perfect posi- 
tion for a press. Some like the delivery 
toward the window. Others like to have 
all deliveries toward the center of the 
room. It is not unusual to find large presses 
placed with the operating side towards 
the windows. 

In the first position, the delivery and 
the inspection table are at the window, 
permitting sheets to be examined in day- 
light on one shift. But daylight is not as 
constant as good artificial light and helps 
on only one shift. The real advantage 
comes from the inspection table, cabinets, 
and other furniture making a somewhat 
neater arrangement by being set against a 
wall. 

The second position puts the inspection 
tables in a row, toward the center of the 
room. In a large pressroom, the foreman 
checks each press from the aisle without 
going behind it. When tables are placed 
in this position, they are generally flat 
with space to walk around them. Frequent- 
ly, large plants are arranged this way so 
that the foreman or superintendent can 
keep in closer touch with the work. 

Another advantage, in some cases, is 
that an aisle may be maintained behind 
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the presses for trucking paper. Presses can 
be set closer together because skids need 
not be run between them. Four-color 
presses are longer than two-color presses, 
but there are fewer skids of work in proc- 
ess around them. Therefore, the aisles be- 
hind the presses can be fairly even. 

The third method of placing presses re- 
quires a minimum of aisle space, but the 
building’s bays have to be able to accom- 
modate this arrangement. With the length 
of the press running parallel with the wall, 
loading and unloading operations use the 
same aisles used for regular traffic. The 
inspection tables and the cabinets can be 
against the wall. 

Press position is largely a matter of 
preference and building construction. The 
way to arrive at a good layout for presses 
is to make templates of the presses, inspec- 
tion tables, cabinets, waste cans, basket 
trucks, and skid platforms. Then arrange 
and rearrange the templates on a floor 
plan of your building in as many different 
layouts as you can think of, and you will 
probably find a good one. When the press 
is in final position in the plant, the floor 
should be aubed with paint, showing the 
proper location of every movable item, 
including skids, waste cans, and basket 
trucks. If anything is out of place it will 
be immediately apparent. 

Lighting a station is of great importance 
and can be quite simple. A row of twin 
fluorescent fixtures, end to end, extending 
the length of the press, one row on each 
side, does a good job. If the press stands 
at right angles to the wall, the rows should 


The management of W. A. Krueger Co., Brookfield, Wis., 


start at the wall and run the length of the 
press, or even better, six feet beyond the 
press to light up the feed and delivery ends 
from four directions. This arrangement 
also throws plenty of light on the inspec- 
tion table and does not cast very strong 
shadows on any important areas. 

Special lights should be put over any 
dark spots on the press where light is 
necessary. Often such areas occur under 
the dampening system of the first unit and 
near the paper guides. Every press should 
also be equipped with an extension trou- 
ble lamp and places to plug it in. 

Light quality is not as much of a prob- 
lem as it used to be. Fluorescent daylight 
tubes give a close approximation of aver- 
age daylight and have the added benefit of 
being uniform 24 hours per day. If presses 
are placed near windows, they should be 
equipped with white or aluminum vene- 
tian blinds. Direct sunlight should not be 
illowed to enter windows where color 
work has to be judged. 


Offset Questions and Answers... 


Gets Streaks in 


Q.—On our 58-inch press we get 
streaks that have been diagnosed as roller 
streaks. We set our rollers so that an ink 
impression to the plate is only ;°; of an 
inch wide, but still get streaks. The tend- 
ency to streak occurs only in large flat 
tints when we are running coated paper. 
Can you help us? 


“Micro-Color” lithographers, served up what 


they called a “Micro-Color” cake on the firm’s 25th birthday. Herbert Lyons (left), employee with 
the longest service record received the first piece of cake from W. A. Krueger, chairman of the 
board. Sharing in the celebration were Robert A. Klaus, president, and Harry Quadracci, (r.) executive 


vice-president and director of manufacturing. Some 300 employees attended the firm’s birthday party 
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An off-white is a good color for walls, 
ceilings, posts, cabinets, and tables around 
the press. It may be a good gloss white 
with a touch of blue or green or even gray 
in it, but it should not be cream or yel- 
lowish because this will spoil the daylight 
effect through reflection. Much of our 
equipment is now coming through in light 
gray and off-white. It not only dresses up 
the pressroom, it keeps things more cheer- 
ful and makes dirt easier to see. The im- 
portance of light colors at work stations 
is being realized more and more. 

One of management’s problems is to 
plan things to the last detail. If a press 
station were the entire plant, it would 
probably be given the attention that it 
deserves. Being busy is not a good reason 
to overlook small details. They can make 
the difference between a highly successful 
plant and a plant that just gets by. Stop 
looking for big things only. There are not 
many of them, and they are easy to see. 
Spend time looking for the little things. 


Large, Flat Tints 


Charles W. Latham will answer questions on off- 
set lithography. Enclose self-addressed envelope 
and direct inquiry to The Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer, 79 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


A.—There is more involved in so- 
called roller streaks than just setting the 
rollers to the plate. Unfortunately, there 
is a decided center sag in all rollers of 
any length. A roller that does not sag can 
be made, but so far as we know none is 
available. When you mention a ;';-inch 
print, the question is, where is the print 
that wide? If it is on the ends, then it is 
set too heavy. The best rule is to set large 
rollers so that they just make contact at 
each end. In other words, taper down to 
almost nothing at the sides of the plate. 
They will still be too heavy in the center. 

Next, how heavily are they set against 
the vibrating drums? This setting may be 
tested by feelers or by sight. With ink on 
the rollers, run the press for a minute and 
then stop it. After a few seconds hit the 
inch button and examine the rupture in 
the ink film on the rear form roller. Its 
width will indicate the setting to the 
drum. 

The front form roller may be checked 
in the same way but by hitting the reverse 
button. Here, the setting to the drum must 
also be light. A heavy setting tends to 
make the form roller sag more than it 
does from weight alone. 

But the setting may not be your whole 
trouble. The condition of the surface of 
the form rollers is also important. There 
must be a certain amount of traction be- 
tween the plate and the roller. If the roll- 

(Turn to page 122) 
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A legend comes to life on latex coated paper 


One afternoon in October 1932, Babe Ruth hit another home run. It became a baseball legend. Why? 


Because of the gesture that preceded the hit. He predicted his performance and delivered. Today you 


can predict printing performance when you specify latex coated printing papers. For reasons why, turn 
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the page. 
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Performance counts...in sports and in printing 














The fans were critical. 


When Babe swung completely around on the second strike the boos mounted 
to a roar. As the ball sailed out of the park after the third pitch, the jeers turned to cheers. 
The Babe proved he could still deliver. 


Today, printing buyers are critical too. They demand and expect sharp, 
clear reproduction every time. And that’s why more printers than ever are specifying papers 


coated with Dow Latex for their finest printing jobs. 


These papers offer improved dimensional stability, controlled ink receptivity and 
reduced water sensitivity. The result is high quality stock for sharper printing and 


fracture-free folding . . . all at reasonable cost. For more detailed information on paper 
coated with Dow Latex, check your paper supplier or write THE Dow 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Coatings Sales Dept. 2326. 


This four color 150 line screen reproduc- 
tion is printed on 100 lb. Offset Enamel. 














By Burton Lasky 


Querying Bad Word Usage 
Part of Proofreader’s Job 


Bad or imprecise use of words can de- 
tract seriously from the effectiveness of 
any piece of writing. It is part of the 
proofreader’s job to correct or query mis- 
takes of this type. Here are a few of the 
most common errors in word usage. 

Adapt, adopt. Adapt means to adjust or 
to make suitable changes; to adopt is to 
accept and care for as one’s own. One 
adapts to unusual conditions, but adopts 
a child or a new method of manufacture. 

Affect, effect. Except for a special mean- 
ing in psychology, affect is always a verb 
meaning to influence. As a noun, an effect 
is a result or outcome; as a verb it means 
to bring about or to accomplish. To affect 
is to have an effect on; good will can effect 
an end to a strike. 

All together, altogether. All together 
means as a group; altogether means en- 
tirely or completely. A fine chorus sings 
all together, but the effect is altogether 
lovely. 

Compose, comprise. To compose is to 
make up or constitute. Comprise is often 
used as a synonym of compose, but careful 
writers use it to mean consist of. The best 
way to remember the distinction is to 
think of this sentence: “The whole com- 
prises the parts, and the parts compose the 
whole.” 

Credible, creditable, credulous. Credible 
is an exact synonym of believable. Credit- 
able means praiseworthy. A credulous per- 
son is one who is easily fooled. It is a 
creditable act to prevent a credulous per- 
son from believing a scarcely credible 
story. 

Emigrant, immigrant. An emigrant is 
one who leaves a country permanently. 
When he arrives in his new country, he 
becomes an immigrant. 

Equable, equitable. Equable means uni- 
form or tranquil; equitable, fair and im- 
partial. A judge with an eguable tempera- 
ment is likely to give equitable decisions. 

Epitome, acme. These two words are 
not synonyms, although the first is often 
used when the second is intended. Epitome 
means the essence, while acme means the 
highest point. The golden rule has been 
called the epitome of the Christian ethic. 
Shakespeare’s plays are the acme of Eng- 
lish literature. 


Forbear, forebear; forgo, forego. The 
prefix for- indicates prohibition or exclu- 
sion. Thus forbear means to refrain from, 
and forgo means to pass up or do without. 
Forebears are ancestors; forego means to 
go before (used most often as the par- 
ticiples foregone and foregoing). Forego 
is acceptable as an alternate spelling of 
forgo, but the older form is preferable. 
The distinction between forbear and fore 
hear should always be maintained. 

Imply, infer. To imply is to suggest in- 
directly. To infer is to surmise or con- 
clude. You infer from what you have 
heard that the bill will be passed. You 
imply certain ideas so strongly that your 
listeners can draw only one inference. 

Likely, liable, apt. Careful writers re- 
spect the distinction between these words 
when they precede the infinitive. Likel) 
suggests mere probability: it is /#kely to 
rain tomorrow. Apt conveys the idea of 
habitual tendency: she is apt to be late. 


Liable is best used only to express an un- 
pleasant or harmful probability: you are 
liable to lose a lot of money if you invest 
in that stock. 

Post card, postal card. In the United 
States, a post card is a privately printed 
card to which a stamp must be affixed be- 
fore mailing. The three-cent cards printed 
by the post office are postal cards. 

Remedial, remediable. That which rem- 
edies is remedial; that which can be reme- 
died is remediable. A remediable facial 
blemish can be eliminated by remedial 
surgery. 

Specie, species. Specie is hard coin, as 
opposed to paper money. It is not the 
singular of species, which is itself a singu- 
lar noun and denotes a specific biological 
subdivision. 

Till, until, These words are interchange 
able. Till is the older form and is not, as 
many think, a contraction of wnt:l. There 
is no authority for ‘t7/. 


Proofreader’s aids appear as a regular feature in First to Final, New York Proofreaders Club paper 
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Conversion Tables 


Inches Points Picas and Points 


1/16 4% 4% points 
1/8 9 9 points 
3/16 13% l pica and 1% points 
1/4 18 l pica and 6 points 
5/16 22% 1 pica and 10% points 
3/8 27 2 picas and 3. points 
7/16 31% 2 picas and 7} points 
1/2 36 3 picas 
9/16 40% 3 picas and 4% points 
5/8 45 3 picasand 9 points 
11/16 49% 4 picas and_ 1% points 
3/4 54 4 picas and 6 points 
13/16 58! 4 picas and 10% points 
7/8 63 5 picas and 3 points 
15/16 67% 5 picas and 7} points 
1 72 6 picas 


Inches Points Picas and Points 


0.1 7.2 7.2 points 
2 14.4 1 pica and 2.4 points 
3 21.6 1 pica and 9.6 points 
A 28.8 2 picas and 4.8 points 
5 36.0 3 picas 
6 43.2 3 picas and 7.2 points 
a 50.4 4 picas and 2.4 points 
8 57.6 4 picas and 9.6 points 
9 64.8 5 picas and 4.8 points 
10 72.0 6 picas 


1 point= .013837 inch 
1 pica = .166044 inch 
6 picas= .996264 inch 


The above shows that 6 picas are ap 
proximately .004 inch short of 1 inch, 
which means that 1 point should be added 
every 4 inches: 

4 inches = 24 picas and 1 point 
8 inches = 48 picas and 2 points 
12 inches = 72 picas and 3 points 
16 inches = 96 picas and 4 points 


Names of Type Sizes 


Point Size Name 
3 — Excelsior 
4 — Brilliant 
4% —_ Diamond 
5 — Pearl 
52 ~- Agate 
6 — Nonpareil 
7 — Minion 
8 — Brevier 
9 — Bourgeois 

10 — Long Primer 


11 —_— Small Pica 
12 —_— Pica 

14 — English 

16 —_ Columbian 
18 — Great Primer 
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MOTION 
FILE 


By HARRY B. COFFIN 


Most of your printing-buyer prospects 
will welcome any ideas you can give them 
that will help them produce time-and 
money-saving printed pieces. 

It's likely that among your prospects 
there are medium-size or small manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers, who have 
no advertising agency. Their own staff, 
often one overworked executive, must 
plan most of their printed forms and pro- 
motional material. They need all the ex- 


4 Idea Sketches 


for you to reproduce (letterpress or 









offset) in your own promotions! 


pert assistance you can give them as their 
printer! 

Others who do have an ad agency may 
depend on them largely for space ads in 
newspapers and magazines—not for direct 
mail material and other sales helps. Many 
agencies try to avoid detailed planning of 
printed matter because the job is very 
time-consuming. 

The four Idea Sketches on the left page 
of this feature each month can save your 


time in bringing practical ideas to your 
trade. Any user of promotional material 
can apply them in a great variety of sales 
situations, to gain recognition for a com- 
pany as an institution, or to promote spe- 
cific products and/or services. 

An ideal method of distribution is for 
your sales representatives to hand out the 
piece you produce each month featuring 
these Idea Sketches, so he can stress their 
applications to each prospect's needs! 


The four captions below are addressed to the printing buyer 
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of Prospect Reply Form 


L — Covering Form Letter 











To keep your individual and form letters as short as possible, we can print 
the basic, illustrated sales story on one or more of your products or serv- 
ices on the bottom panel of an 8'2x11-inch letter (left) or on the lower two 
of four panels of an 8¥2x14-inch sheet (right). It can continue on the other 


side. Bulky paper permits 3x4-inch corner to serve as a business reply card 





Make it easy for prospects to file your sales story. Let us print sales data 
on oa vertical file folder, 10%x1134-inches, and angle trim it to form a 
projecting tab for your company, or product, name. Two folds and paper seal 
make it a self mailer. The angle cut shows the name and address of the pros- 
pect for mailing and also brings it back on the reply card. L is for your letter 
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Why equip salesmen with an ordinary business card? Let that card cover 
a 2%x3¥2-inch booklet of 4-16 pages. The booklet’s back cover projects as 
self-addressed, postage-paid business reply card, ever ready for each pros-, 
pect’s instant use in requesting prices, dummies, etc. The booklet cover is 
o@ means for salesmen to leave a personalized sales story and means of reply 
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Sales folder enclosed with your individual or form letter may become sepo- 
rated or mislaid, but not if you let us produce this novel letter with a 
projecting folder. It measures 812 inches deep by 6 inches wide when fold- 
er is closed and folds again to 3x81 inches for a number 10 envelope. It has 
3 pages for the 2x414-inch folder. Two pieces cut out of an 8'x14-inch sheet 
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of many possible styles you can use 
for handing out and/or mailing the idea 


Sketches, opposite page, to your trade. 


Each salesman should thus carry at least 
one set of blank dummies for the ideas 
you're currently featuring. It’s still better 
if he can carry several dummies of each 
idea, so he can sketch in material on the 
spot, adapted to each prospect’s needs. 

Perhaps you'll prepare prices for him 
to quote, for one, two, or more colors; on 
various papers, and in different quantity 
lots, so your trade will be guided in their 
selections. Include printed samples, when 


you can, in addition to the blank dummies. 
With many prospects to call on, it may be 
possible to see only the biggest, or like- 
liest, regularly each month. So, you'll need 
to mail these Idea Sketches to the rest, 
using, perhaps, one of the formats shown 
on the right-hand page of each issue. You 
can use a fresh format monthly for variety. 
Also your piece can often use ideas suit- 
able for your trade to apply to their own 
promotions. 


Enclose a reply card or deep-flat reply 
envelope for your prospects to request 
dummies and prices for preferred items. 
Captions under the Idea Sketches are al- 
ready addressed to your trade, thus suitable 
for you to reproduce as a whole. 

Make each mailing truly your own. Try 
to include photos or drawings of your 
plant and presses, of key staff members, 
and of recent jobs you want most to ex- 
hibit to prospects. 


The four captions below are addressed to the printer 
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A simulated telegram gets extra attention from your prospects. Print one side 
of a manila sheet or a sub. 16 buff or canary bond. An 8x9!2-inch piece cuts 
six out of 19x24-inch paper, 12 out of 25x38-inch stock. Make your offer to 
supply dummies and prices terse and print it all in caps to help give the 
effect of a telegram. Select three of the Idea Sketches to print on the “wire” 


Here’s a six-page folder, 5%2x12;°; inches, that folds twice to 4;45x5¥2 
inches to fit a number 512 Baronial envelope, or it can be folded once more 
to 2%4x4;'; inches to fit a number 6% envelope. Page one is for your 
covering letter; pages two and three show four Idea Sketches; the rest of the 
piece provides space for pictures of your staff, plant, and current jobs 
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Six-Page Card Reply 
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A sheet of gummed paper, 8¥2x11 inches, yields four ““memos” of 414x5'2 
size for four Idea Sketches. Write your prospect’s name after the word To 
and your name after the word From. Below your name is room for several 
lines of comment about the sketch shown. Comment can be personalized to fit 
prospect’s needs. Moisten and tip “memos” to letterheads, envelopes, etc. 





A sheet of cover or bristol stock, 3¥%x10% inches, folds twice to provide 
space for four Idea Sketches plus a 3'x4-inch business reply card. Your 
prospect can check on the reply card the items he would like to see in blank 
dummy form with a quotation on various quantities printed in one, two, 
or more colors. You can mail this piece in a Monarch or number 10 envelope 
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THE SPECIALTY PRINTER 





Lithographer Puts Life Into Corrugated Containers 


@ Progress Lithographing Co. lithographs board used to make corrugated 


@ Process permits cartons to be used for both protection and display 


@ Firm says it can produce a few thousand or millions of units economically 


The corrugated container, long the use- 
ful but drab child of the packaging in- 
dustry, is about to take its place in the 
full-color family of modern retail pack- 
ages, according to Progress Lithographing 
Co., Cincinnati. 

The company plans to combine corru- 
gated’s inherent advantages of strength, 
protection, and size with four- to six-color 
pictorial reproductions from paintings, 
sketches, or the various forms of color 
photography. 

The process for livening the appearance 
of corrugated cartons, which has been 
under development for the past several 
years, has now been brought to the mass 
production stage by Progress. The com- 
pany, which has plants in Cincinnati and 
Lebanon, Ohio, will supply the basic 
lithography to container manufacturers 
who will finish the final boxes for their 
customers. 

In describing the new packaging devel- 
opment, Charles H. Klein, Progress presi- 
dent, pointed out that only the corrugated 
container has lacked the color advantages 
of other packaging materials such as foil, 
plastic films, labels, folding cartons, and 
set-up boxes. 

“This problem has existed for many 
years,” said Mr. Klein, “and corrugated is 
still regarded primarily as a heavy-duty 
shipping container. Now, with our proc- 
ess, called PRE-LITH, corrugated can 
move out of the shipping department and 
onto retail shelves.” 

“Here is a combination of shipping and 
handling protection combined with full- 
color sales appeal,” Mr. Klein said. “Small 
appliances, toys, sporting goods, tools, gar- 





Full-color process illustrations are being pro- 
duced for corrugated cartons by Progress Litho- 
graphing Co. of Cincinnati. The firm lithographs 
board on web-fed presses, then combines it with 
corrugations and an inside liner and cuts it in- 
to flat sheets ready to be made into cartons 
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den equipment, building materials, auto- 
mobile parts, or fragile items such as glass- 
ware and china can now be packaged in 
containers that can be shipped straight 
through to retail shelves without damage 
yet will have their own packaging sales 
message. This could also apply to mult- 
packs of beer, food, and soft drinks as well 
as individual liquor packages. Slip-on con- 
tainers can be made to fit over other car- 
tons. These can be used for special promo- 
tions of regular merchandise.” 

Savings will be made, he pointed out, 
by using one corrugated container instead 
of a protective corrugated box plus an ad- 
ditional retail shelf carton. 

As the name of the process implies, full- 
color lithography is accomplished prior to 


2 





combining the lithographed board with 
the actual corrugations and inside liner. 
The lithography is done on long rolls of 
bleached, coated, or natural liner board. 
The finished outside liner is then run 
through a corrugating machine where it 
is combined with the medium (corruga- 
tions ). The flat corrugated sheets resulting 
from this operation are then shipped to 
box manufacturers who crease, die-cut, 
fold, tape, and slot to produce the final 
boxes. 

Before going into mass production of 
corrugated lithography, the Progress staft 
had to solve several problems. The main 
one was to go from economical, full-color 
web lithography to flat corrugated board 
and then cut the finished flat sheets in ac- 
curate register. This is now accomplished 
electronically by machines which Progress 
has modified. Special inks also had to be 
developed to take the scuffing and high 
temperatures that are part of making the 
finished corrugated sheets. 
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Sample corrugated cartons show high quality reproduction of illustrations with four-color pro- 


cess lithography. Lithographed cartons save the expense of separate shipping and retail packages 


Mr. Klein says that any shaped litho- 
graphed package can be made using the 
company’s process. The packages may be 
square, rectangular, oval, irregular, trian- 
gular, or any other geometric form a cus- 
tomer may need. The thickness of the liner 
board may also vary, again depending on 
the customer’s wishes. 

The company’s production facilities in- 
clude four web-fed presses for preprinting 
linerboard. Maximum press width now 
available is 40 inches with a 44-inch cyl- 
inder circumference. Progress is consider- 
ing installing larger presses with a 70-inch 


width in the near future in order to 
handle a wide range of carton sizes. 

Mr. Klein emphasized that Progress can 
make small quantities of containers as 
well as large. “Our economics show we 
can produce in the low thousands of units 
as well as the millions. This is an added 
advantage for the small manufacturer who 
has specialty items with moderate sales.” 

He doesn’t rule out production runs in 
the millions but points out that items most 
in need of self-selling retail corrugated 
containers are hard goods and other spe- 
cialty items. 


Device Predicts Board Printability 


A machine that can accurately predict 
the printability of paperboard has been 
developed by the Gardner Division of the 
Diamond Gardner Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio. 

The testing device, called the Print 
Smoothness Tester, is essentially a bench 
model gravure press that has been espe- 
cially designed by Gardner for perform- 
ing tests on paperboard. 

The tester is a result of four years of 
research and development. It provides a 
numerical smoothness rating by using a 
specially-built template to count dot 
misses. This method eliminates problems 
of subjective judgment that arise in other 
testing systems. 

Previous indirect smoothness _ tests, 
based on air leak or optical measurements, 
lacked the necessary precision to detect 
commercial quality differences in board. 

With the new unit, ink film remains 
constant for a series of prints without re- 
quiring additional makeup ink. Pressure 
is obtained by spring or air loading rather 
than by clearance. The Gardner device 
adds speed to the testing operation be- 


cause no adjustments in pressure are nec- 
essary in order to compensate for changes 
in caliper. 

The tester measures 54x25x27 inches 
and weighs 400 pounds. 


A device, called the Print Smoothness Tester, 
to accurately predict printability of paperboard 
by counting dot misses has been developed by 
Gardner Division of the Diamond Gardner Corp. 
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Type of cover above is too small. The fact that the 6x9- 
inch original is larger than reproduction has no sig- 
nificance; page and illustration on it are also equally 
larger. Proportion is pleasing variety and suitable re- 
lationship. It is violated when one element is too large 
as well as when too small in relation to other. Study of 
page below, on which type only is larger, demonstrates 
better relationship of type with page and picture. 
Needed prominence of type in adequate open space 


and better over-all balance, it is plainly seen, also result 
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Border of Holes Intrigues 

FINLAY BROTHERS of Hartford, Conn.— 
Your 6x4-inch French-style folder, “For 
Sale, 1,000,000 Holes,” is small but mighty 
in One way. It grips attention, stirs interest. 
Our first impression was that it was from 
some printers’ service plant specializing in 
punching and drilling holes, as for loose-leaf 
books. The title (quoted) is centered both 
ways on the page, bordered, seemingly, by 
numerous 18-point circle ornaments or “bul- 
lets” in rather orderly disorder. The border 
is manifest without units following any defi- 
nite pattern. When the top leaf is raised from 


a 


the second one, we notice the “holes” are 
not printed, but round-hole punched. The 
effect of printing is given by the face of the 
second leaf which is a very deep blue, all 
but black. While printers might get idea 
which first hit us, buyers of printing wouldn't, 
but we believe they would go farther out of 
curiosity. Unusual effects, we pause to say 
again, may often get attention where the 
boldest and biggest type will fail. Interest is 
continued upon reading the small group of 
copy on the left-hand page of inner spread, 
emphasizing appeal to prospects from the 


By J. L. FRAZIER 
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point of view of their interest, the “you” 
rather than the “we” approach. A quotation, 
from something we do not know, reads “Last York 
year over a million quarter-inch drills were trit 
sold—not because people wanted quarter- 
inch drills, but because they wanted quarter- 
inch holes.” The opening text on the page is 
facing solidifies this idea. It reads “The basic a 
fundamental of successful selling is summed tt 
up in that quotation. If your product or serv- 
ice satisfies a need, it can be sold. But your th 
story must tell people how you satisfy their 
needs, not merely how good you think your 












fev ul 
product or service is.” There is more re- asl.int 

mi tir 

OSs 

rep. at 


Printing he 
effect, says 


still anothe: 





emphasis in a wind-up paragraph that says Minches, ar 
“Here at Finlay Brothers we’re helping ouf Mpaper sh 
customers sell quarter-inch holes instead of popular, 

quarter-inch drills with creative printing forfM#being of 
that purpose.” The moral, of course, is that initial apy 
the customer’s interest in the printer’s equip- Mone has t 






ment and claims of excellent craftsmanship 
is incidental to that of how he can benefit. 
As for printing, much may be said of very 
deep blues and greens in lieu of the routine, 
drab black. Black, toned with some colot, 
has a lot which black alone leaves to be de 
sired; the effect of “color.” 
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Items submitted for review must 
be sent flat, not rolled or folded 
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Yes, a Classy Memo Pad 


ou 

ion, ESTERLING-TRI CRAFT PREss, New 
-ast York City—Memo pads may seem 
vere trite aS a subject for review, but they 
ter- are the medium for “low-pressure” 
‘ter- promotion of many printers and yours 
age are Outstanding. Since they don’t sug- 
ASIC gest the use of scrap paper, in fact, 
med they reflect quality, we jump at the op- 
erv- portunity to pass along the “word to 


your the wise.” The abbreviation “etc.”—a 
heir co traction of the company name—is 
your fe. ured in large brush script, line 
ae as! nt, near upper-left corner of the 
m. ing envelope. It appeals to curi- 
osi -, and must be recognized after 
rep ated use as representing you. The 
lib. al size of the sheets, 5144x714 


cipients are bound to read your short 
promotion copy printed unostentatious- 
ly, but still not to be overlooked, on 
front, what with headings like “After 
Your Copy is Written” and “Just An- 
other Piece of Printing” confronting 
them. Incidentally, these pages are 
signed “etc.,” identifying you as a trade 
mark and making, by now, the use of 
the company name not exactly neces- 
sary. Curiosity of initial recipients 
seems to impress the full name more 
forcefully, increasing the chances of its 
being remembered when it pops up on 
memo sheets. A printer’s own printing 
can not be too good. 


Sampling Pays Three Ways 


SAFRAN PRINTING Co. of Detroit— 
Your folder, “The Keys are Yours for 
the Asking,” utilizing 23x34-inch sheet 
folded for mailing to 82x11 inches, 
stimulates several “recordings” of un- 
deniable interest to and tremendous 
profit potential for all printers who can 
measure up. First, there’s the impact 
on prospects of receiving a sample of 
an outstanding piece of work done for 
a widely-known customer. The cost for 
an over-run is a fraction of that of 
any comparable piece a printer might 
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inches, and the writing qualities of the 
paper should make your pads very 
popular, what with so many others 
being of “peanut” dimensions. The 


at says 
ng our 
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ing for 











is that @#nitial appearance is of blank sheets— 
equip- pone has to look twice, figuratively, to 
ranship Msce your name and telephone number 
benefit. #0 one line of small type printed in 





ight blue near the bottom edge. Fur- 
her evidence that you are not just get- 
ing rid of scrap paper is afforded by 
he top or cover leaf, of heavier, col- 
Dred paper, changed each “issue.” Re- 


of very 
-outine, 
» color, 
be de 









Size and “oldish” flavor of illustration on 13%x10¥2-inch envelope of Portland (Ore.) quality 





printing house not only assures high interest and instant identification with company, but, in 
effect, says ‘Rush Proof.” On a larger envelope, picture is of old-time horse-drawn fire engine; on 
still another, it is of a river steamboat—not so fast. The second color on original is a bright orange 


do on his own from scratch. Inciden- 
tally, the customer is certain to like it 
and is bound to realize you are proud 
of your work. Outside of mailing costs, 
your only expense was for the 3x3'2- 
inch label printed only with “This is a 
sample of Heat-Set Lithography from 
Safran Printing Co.” and your address. 
The front of the closed folder carries 
the display quoted, followed by illus- 
tration of chain holding two car keys 
in full color of job. This is close to 
the left side and not far from the top 


All things considered, and display values about equal, fact of 
what might have been three display elements being in one paragraph 
is justifiable in title page of menu and program shown above. Size 
and artistry of type combine with toned antique paper, and print- 
ing in black and light olive, for the essentially dignified and pleasing 
—by no means frail—original by John Anderson of Philadelphia 
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Essay of Olive Schriener seems ideal for keepsake accompanying 
Christmas greeting of Harvey E. Scudder, Stockton, Cal., made most 
of with expert composition in grand Centaur type. Cover of 5%2- by 
9-inch booklet (here short) shows how type alone—if pleasing and 
distinctive—provides design when over-all outline is of interesting, 
definite pattern. Color, red on original, has a supplemental effect 
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advantages of using trade ypesetting 


Mes 


CECIL H. WRIGHTSON, INC. 


74 India Street 
Boston 10. Mass 


Printers who use the service of a mod 
ern trade typesetting plant have many 
outstanding advantages. One overlooked 
factor is the help in financing large jobs 
When using a trade plant, payment 


is not due until the 15th of the month 
following invoice. In contrast, when a 
printer operates his own composing 


room, wages are due weekly. This assist 
is valuable on work which stretches over 


veral weeks, and proofs are at times 





lelayed by authors. Your trade plant 


Hi ncock 6-1150 thereby helps you finance your business 








When type forms are returned 
it helps tremendously if either 
the package or shipping memo is 
Occa 


sionally a “live” form is smelted 


marked “dead” or “live” 





down with the resultant expense 


DEAD 
(| ALIVE 


of resetting. As a further help in 
keeping costs in line and speeding 
service, please do avoid wrapping 
copy in with the type forms. Such 
packages are not always opened 


as soon as they are received 


truly a distinctive 
typesetting service 


CECIL H. WRIGHTSON, INC. 


74 India Street, Boston 10, Mass. Telephone HA acock 6-1150 











ENTURY 
SCHOOLBOOK 











aphic Scoreboard Unlane 

*rinter, June) finds CENTURY 

ScHOOLBOOK leading the pu 

rade. It was used in 38 of the 

i, topping its closest rival, Bodoni 

6 points. Here in this modern com 

g room you have at your service both type 

eaders, with Century Schoolbook available in 

&. 9, 10, 11, 12, and 14 point with italic and 

Il caps, set by the easv-to-handle, econom 

il. all slug method 

nicking sorts Nothing can run up a printer's cost 
| any taster than searching the shop 
can be most or sorts in standing type, then later 
EXPENSIVE “nit thes lates: and psi 


reprinting an order because of trans 
When 
we do your typesetting. the job is 


positions in the replacing 


COMPLETE and in many Cases set in 
those easy -to-handle all-slug lines 
Quite a few customers have found 


a moral in these few words 





Types Disptay # foum 
10 te 36 point. Lim 








CECIL H. WRIGHTSON. Inc. 
HAncock 6-1150 


74 India Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


tive typesetting service for over 40 years 


| 
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Layout ideas adaptable even to other forms are offered by the 
above quartet of 5'4x4-inch mailing cards created by Frank Light- 
bown, top man of typographic house named. Believing in its product, 
company issues cards weekly. Copy, too, seems equally worth study 
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of the page. Permit mailing indicia is in the 
upper-right corner. The total printed area 
leaves liberal space for addressing. Another 
observation has to do with the sharpness of 
detail and brilliance of the process color 
halftone illustrations— of the Dodge line of 
cars, by the way—on slick paper. Each open- 
ing of the folder discloses an increasingly 
larger halftone, sometimes along with many 
smaller ones, until the reader sees one of 33 
by nearlv 15 inches on the innermost spread 
of the full sheet. It doesn’t seem long ago that 
the benefits of offset production on commer- 
cial printing were in press speed, in the saving 
on plate costs, and in getting by with cheap 
uncoated paper and typewriter composition. 
It seems only a short time ago that the use 
of coated paper for the process was impos- 
sible, and photolettering and photocomposi- 
tion had not vet entered the picture. No piece 
of offset work such as vours was to be seen, 
or even to be imagined by most people in the 
craft. Today, we see much grand full-color 
offset work on coated stock, but the equal 
of this Dodge folder, as of some letterpress 
printing in its place, is even now rarely seen. 


Effective Promotion by Sample 

JOHN FREDERIC PRINTING Co., Denver, 
Colo.—If you have followed this department 
at all long, you know the conductor is keen 
on printers sending samples of their work to 
prospects. But the printer must sample fine 
work, as you do, or try something else. The 
preferred medium for carrying samples is a 
folder like yours to fit into a filing cabinet 
with an extension at the back to facilitate 
taking it out of file and a short up-fold on 
the third “page” for holding the enclosed 
samples. Space forbids description of the 
front leaf bearing an over-all helftone. It is 
a sort of photomontage featuring a spread 
of a memo book at one side (the short way) 
with handwriting in black reading “iob due 
today from Freder.” This is scratched out 
with red and followed bv another memo, this 
too in red, reading “On time again—ex- 
cellent job” and “Show J. B.” The extension 
at the top, as the folder is filed, shows “De- 
pendability in Printing” followed bv vour 
name, the former in red and the latter in 
white in reverse on black. The back also 
carries a halftone that bleeds off all sides. It 
shows a view from above a desk. Part of a 
telephone shows along the top of the desk 
set at the right, and a red arrow with vour 
telephone number in reverse color points to- 
ward a telephone dial. On the desk near the 
front there’s a package of work bearing vour 
impressive label. We are more imovressed 
with two inner pages. Both are exceptionally 
well designed and set. The halftone illustra- 
tion of a shop view, with the staff, or part 
of it, grouped around a press, occupies the 
bottom one-third of the page. It is printed 
in black and partially overprinted at its later- 
al center by an outlined halftone of another 
press in red. The text of the page is in a 
comparatively narrow column which accents 
the vertical and provides a powerful, mod- 
ern effect. The text appears close to the 
right side of the page (fold) and for a space 
up and down overprints the right side of the 
outlined halftone. The column is headed 
“Dependability,” and the word is used sever- 
al times. Here it is in red condensed sans 
serif caps. Since the type strikes right at the 
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Many of you will remember the “Boss” as an old 
and devoted friend, and will easily recall 
memorable associations with him. There were 
nany qualities that drew us to him. Of these, 
perhaps the best remembered is that he was not so 
busy living life that he overlooked life itself 
Because of this trait, no one will ever know how 
many people he willingly helped 


He was a pioneer in the typesetting industry, and 
vorked hard to advance his trade throughout his 
life. Although his days were filled with his own 
affairs, he was an active association man and was 
generous in sharing both his time and knowledge 
in furthering all worthwhile craft activities 


Those who were privileged to know him will never 
] forget him. Therefore, to commemorate his 
philosophy of friendship and helpful service to all 
we affectionately dedicate this book to the “Boss 
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Dedication and sectional divider page, the la 
tab indexed, exemplify interesting, striking 
out of the new type book of Utica Type, Utic 
N.Y. The most is made of quite small 4x9-in¢ 
pages, which, incidentally, are printed in blad 
and orange on heavy-weight light gray anti 
finished cover quality paper. Look to the ri 
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he latte’ Two more impressive divider pages from speci- 
cing men book of Utica Type show thoughtful plan- 
e, Utica; ning. Pages sampling types, two lines of each 
Yx9-ine display style and size as a rule, are on dur- 
in blac able white paper. Ring binder has deluxe, flexi- 


ble backs covered with leather of deep red hue, 
title gold-stamped from most interesting design 





top edge of the page, the massing of white 
space toward the top left creates the effect 
of greater space than if it were more or less 
evenly distributed. As it is, it creates a rather 
dramatic, attention-arresting effect. Page 
three, headed “Letterpress or Offset Lithog- 
raphy,” is, following the head, in two col- 
umns topped bv reverse color panels “Letter- 
press” and “Offset.” The characteristics and 
potentialities of each of these two processes 
are outlined in the text under each head. We 
might also mention subheads in the text un- 
der the head “Dependability” on page 2. For 
the benefit of the groping printer-copvwriter, 
they are “Efficient Service,” “Finest Quality,” 
and “Fairest Prices,” the column winding up 
with “Let us prove we are able to give you 
DEPENDABILITY in printing.” The word 
you have seen fit to identify your service, 
capitalized in the preceding quote, is again 
accented on the front of the fold-up on page 
three. You seem to believe, as we do, that 
“constant drops of water will wear away a 
stone.” And to repeat, we end as we began, 
it is nonsense to advertise with samples un- 
less the samples are top-grade as yours are. 


Merit in Types Rarely Seen 

AKE JANSSON, Stockholm, Sweden—The 
samples of many and varied forms of print- 
ing turned out at Dagens Nyheters Larlings- 
skola (trade school) are a revelation. Even 
though, as you state, the typesetting by stu- 
dents followed sketches of the instructor 
(yourself), on which the tvpe faces and sizes, 
and the paper colors and dimensions were 
specified, the work is of outstanding profes- 
sional grade. Concerning this sort of train- 
ing, you rightly say the object is “to give 
them (the students) the right feeling and an 
eye for how jobs can be worked out differ- 
ently in a practical and pleasing manner.” 
To know it can work, we have onlv to take 
a leaf from our own book of experience. As 
a fledgeling, we learned from adapting, even 
copying, ideas of the then recognized top 
craftsmen reproduced in this very depart- 
ment. If the student observes as he works 
from layouts of others, he will develop the 
knack of going on his own with ideas of his 
own. We later scored in typographic contests 
along with the very men whose work had 
stimulated and educated us. We haven't a 
single adverse criticism on any of your sam- 
ples. Layouts are neither severe nor flam- 
boyant, types neither too frail nor ultra-bold. 
These angles will be demonstrated by ex- 
amples we'll reproduce here during the next 
few months. The fact that some of the dis- 
play types are seldom if ever seen here stim- 
ulates our first observation. We have con- 
sistently decried the practice of using a new 
type for everything, so to speak, regardless 
of propriety and of the fact that the practice 
results in lack of distinction for anvthing. 
The “fresh look” so often referred to gets 
lost. Another idea seen on a number of items 
seems worth “copying.” It involves an extra 
run for a third color. A capsule description 
of one folder, “Italienska Resebyran,” pro- 
vides simplest demonstration. The top half 
of the front is printed in a very light gray 
which bleeds off the top and sides. The title 
and subtitle overprint the gray. The first 
word of the title is deep red, and the rest of 
the copy is black. An illustration of a boat 
and riders, pointing toward the lower-right 
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Original 842x12-inch trade magazine cover from Dagens Nyheters 
Larlingsskola (school) of Stockholm is in deep green, heavy brown (for 





name around picture), and a very pale yellow tint, the latter for 
all-over background, plate reversed so sheet of copy above keyboard 
would show white of paper. One of several, a contest is suggested 
More fine work sent by Instructor Ake Jansson will be shown later 
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Impressive covers unfettered by over-design are characteristic of 


letter-size agents’ magazine of Franklin Life Insurance Co., located 






in Springfield, Ill. Color on one above is a very deep green hue 
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BY BRUNO WOERNLE 


MR WOERNLE is post president of the Baltimore Club 
of Printing House Croftsmen, second vice president 
e Grophic Arts Association and ao member of 
the Memb Internationa! 
Association From o tolk given before the Boltimore 
Arts Association 


ship Commission of the 


Graphic 


REPRINTED FROM SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE REVIEW 





hy sure to Se lect ad fype seller u hie WW VOU Cant f? ust 


Arren 38 years of typesetting (having equal in value to the price he pays — de- 


started to set type when I was young livered on time to meet his requirements, 


enough to violate the Child Labor Laws ) 


I should have some thoughts on Effective selecting a typesetter 


Purchasing of Typography. So with this The first step in Effective Purchasing 


subject in mind I hope to give suggestions — it seems to me — is to give the job to 
to the buyer of Typography on what he a plant which is well established, has a 
can do to purchase typesetting service at good reputation for fair dealing, is com- 


a reasonable price —and secure a job petently staffed and managed, has’ the 





First inside spread of 4-page 5!2x4-inch French-style folder by Cecil H. Wrightson, 


Inc., top-flight Boston typographer. Original is in deep brown and copper on slick, 


heavyweight white paper. The article is completed on three pages of second 
inner spread, fourth bearing bid to Graphic Arts Show and company’s signature 





corner, and two words of copy are in black 
against white paper in the lower half; the 
point of the back end of the boat slightly 
overprints the gray. Much of the flat effect 
which would be evident without the gray is 
avoided, adding interest. Much of the work 
is enhanced by small illustrations or orna- 
ments, nicely and informally spotted. These 
brighten the effect, and, being suitable, in- 
tensify attention to and interest in the items. 
They also help to obviate a flatness of effect, 
which is hard to avoid when type only is 
used. If some pictures are student work, as 
we suspect, they are certainly not crude. You 
deserve much praise for the great work you 
are doing with the employees of the two 
newspapers supporting the school. 


Offset in Small City Shop 

MIDDLETON PRINTING Co., Waxahachie, 
Texas—lIf there is a printer left who feels 
that for one reason or another he is not 
ready to consider going into offset lithogra- 
phy, he should read what you have enthusias- 
tically written, see what you do, and heed the 
significance of a platemaking shop serving the 
several plants in a city no larger than yours. 
Your halftone work is a revelation, especially 
since you have but recently set up for the 
process. Illustrations of local churches on the 


fronts of the folders, on inner pages of which 
the “Order of Service” is printed or mimeo- 
graphed each week, are most revealing. 
We're confident that you got everything 
worth getting from the picture of the Pres- 
byterian Church, even on the mimeograph 
paper used. Sure, a letterpress print from a 
perfect halftone on coated paper might be 
“snappier,” i.e., more contrasty, but, on the 
other hand, there’s charm in the comparative 
soft effect of litho. You got all of the detail 
that the photograph could possibly provide. 
Speaking of that, we have noted offset re- 
productions of specimens of printing reduced 
considerably, as are most of those shown in 
this department, to the point where type 
characters are barely large enough to be 
visible, but are as clean and sharp as if they 
were full size. Here, “squeeze” in letterpress 
takes a toll. We are even more impressed 
with the line illustration on the front of the 
First Methodist Church folder. Small though 
the folder is, every line on it is sharp. The 
effect is like that of an original fine crayon 
drawing. No stark letterpress reproduction 
could match this picture in all-over charm. 
The tone perfectly matches the type; it would 
have been a shame to have used a type that 
is at all bold. Though it has been years since 
we've seen your typographic work, we know 


you're holding up well. Although not “Fifth 
Avenue,” or ultra-stylish, the specimens re- 
ceived are well above the average. The out- 
lining along the sides of the type matter on 
the front of the First Methodist Church fold- 
er would be more pleasing if the five lines 
of one “body” size were shorter, say sx 
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Original of striking and very unusual business cord 
by John Michael of Acorn Press, Forest Park, Ill., is 
printed in black and a light blue on gray antique payer 


picas. The effect is awkward when several 
lines or groups in a design, three in this 
instance, are a full measure and the others 
are very short. If the group were not so wice, 
the “flow” of line, imaginary but effective, 
along the sides would have more grace. The 
outline of the whole is not pleasing on the 
letterhead of the Waxahachie Bank & Trust 




















Quality. ..ma word, Warwick 


an 


WARWICK Ty 
920 WASIIINGTON AVE. + SL 
CENTRAL 1.9210 





Eagle-eyed PROOFREADING! 


Customers say 
near perfection does not go unnoticed.’ 


“Your desire to achieve 


this particularly complicated and 
delicate book is again perfect and beautiful, 
a joy to look at.” 


your proofreaders are marvelous!” 


We strive to prove it every single day 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. | # 
920 WASHINGTON AVE. - ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
CENTRAL 1.921 














Two from a notable series of 9x6-inch advertising cards stressing some quality 


typography feature or service of great house of Warwick. Note big letter on each 
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is one beginning feature display. The series includes 24, with final three letters 
combined on one card. Originals are in black and pink on gray card stock 
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Co., especially because of the similarly great 
space in rather than around, we might say. 
Unity is lacking. Leave the halftone where it 
is on left side, but place the name and ad- 
dress, the main display, lower, about in line 
with the building. Shift the group of the 
names of the officers to a point close to the 
upper-left corner. We are speaking generally, 
of course, because we haven’t space to go 
into details of the exact spotting of elements. 
The contour of a design, whatever the num- 
ber of parts, should reflect grace of move- 
ment, and an easy, unawkward flow of line. 


Letterhead Display Pointers 
\icGARRAH PRINTING Co. of Greenfield, 
Conn.—When we receive as many good let- 
terhcads in one packet as you have sent we 
belicve a shop’s other work must be excel- 
lent. too. Your typographer has, first, ex- 
cellent judgment concerning relative display 
val os. The size of the name lines are as big 
“as aw allows” without being at all osten- 
tati is—all much to our liking. He has a 
flai’ for making interesting layouts, groups, 
and design elements effectively off center, 
avo ing the static, dull effect of common 
cen ring. The Wirthmore Feeds design re- 
a particularly fine sense of lateral bal- 
anc. with a large outlined halftone in a 
bea iful, rather light blue at right of center 
anc \vo major display lines in black, and in 
par  verprinting to the left. Three small ad- 
lines close to the right side of the sheet 


cou erbalance perfectly. When overprinting 
an _ustration, nine times out of ten, the 
sec. d color is so weak—to permit type to 
sho. properly—that the details of the pic- 
ture re lost. Often, too, if the color for the 
pict. e is strong enough to give proper defi- 
nitic the whole is confusing, in fact, a 


mes Moderate overprinting on this design, 
with the name to left and the slogan below 
it, overs unimportant areas of picture, 
achi ves a good effect, and saves space. Back 
to the informal—non-centered—layouts, es- 
sentially two, side by side across the top. 
Our taste and judgment, also study and dis- 
cussion with able designers, has led us to 
favor spotting the major group toward upper- 
right rather than upper-left corner. This, of 
course, takes into account the typed letter, 
name and address opening, which rather 
counterbalances that major group when in 
the upper-right position. Again, when the 
smaller, particularly shallower—group is at 
left, typing may be started higher, sometimes 
avoiding a second sheet for the letter. Our 
idea is exemplified by your letterhead for 
Chauncey Wing’s Sons, whose hand address- 
ing machines we operated as a kid in a 
country print shop. The order, you see, is 
reversed on both of your designs. You prob- 
ably placed the name and other major blocks 
to the left for prominence, but don’t forget 
that size gives prominence, almost regardless 
of position. On the design in blue and brown, 
the larger and wider group, the type with 
the name featured, is as close to the left edge 
of the sheet as the narrower block is to the 
right side, leaving quite a “hole” between the 
two. The design would be better if the major 
block were centered laterally between the 
left-hand edge of the sheet and the side of 
the small group featuring a vertical press. 
White space is not properly distributed sug- 
gesting two, rather than one, design. 
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Original of first design, by Frederic Pannebaker, Denver lithographer, is printed in light blue and a very deep 
and rather warm green on white. Though the green functions practically as well as black for clarity, the mild 
suggestion of color seems definitely desirable. Next two, by John Michael, Acorn Press, Forest Park, Ill., are of 
interesting and forceful, though not unrestrained, layout characteristic of all work turned out in shop where rare 
talent is supplemented by utmost care as to detail and, especially, where only fine types are used. Color on first 
—on gray paper—is red and on second a soft, rather light blue. Pointing hand has purpose on next heading, origi- 
nal in gray only, by R. Randolph Karch, Dillsburg, Pa., directing eye to name of addressee. Ornament in light 
green-yellow obviates dullness in Bernau design by Brother Pau! Landis, Los Angeles. However it seems here, 
display on full sheet is adequate and, despite common type, ensemble is quite inviting. Color on big final head- 
ing by McGarrah Printing Co., Greenfield, Mass., is medium blue, paper white. Three products are named in line 
of large type, in black, at bottom. Many elder printers operated the mailing machine pictured when apprentices 
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THE COMPOSING ROOM 


What Is Meant By Legible, Readable Type Faces? 


@ Legibility studies concerned mainly with type in mass, not display 


@ Attempts to create new alphabets have so far always been unsuccessful 


@ Design of type faces and their use on page cause good or poor legibility 


Legibility of the printed word is an as- 
pect of typography that can always start a 
good argument, not just among printers 
but in other branches of industry and 
science as well. Scores of technical papers 
have studied this subject closely but have 
seldom defined it clearly. 

Early in the development of the roman 
letter, mathematicians tried to find the 
proper proportions of letters without help 
from artists or designers. Their work was 
always short-lived which tends to prove 
one basic precept—that the roman letter 
itself is a recognized form and is likely to 
remain so. 


Attempts at New Alphabets 

Nevertheless, there have been attempts 
trom time to time to change the roman 
letter. Most of the more recent experi- 
ments have tried to create new alphabets 
in the interests of economy—to provide 
symbols which represent vowel sounds, or 
other streamlined writing methods. 

The problems of effecting an alphabet 
change are usually insurmountable, just as 
the practice of placing the capital J and U 
after the Z in the cap case was the result 
of the printer’s reluctance to change the 
arrangement of the cap case. 

The points of controversy, therefore, 
center on the actual design of the type and 
its use on the printed page. Its design is 
generally beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual printer. Often he has little control 
over even the selection of available de- 
signs. The closing words of the argument 
can very easily be, “It may be a perfectly 
good type, but I just don’t like it.” That 
settles it. 

Among the countless types available to 
modern printers there are many that have 
only limited appeal as designs. Possibly 
even typefounders recognize this, but like 
their counterparts, the book publishers, 
they are bound to take an occasional flyer 
in hopes that they will be able to produce 
a best-seller. 
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Type of odd or tricky design is seldom 
the subject of legibility studies because it 
is usually used only for display, to attract 
attention by its very uniqueness. Such ty- 
pographic sky-writing may or may not at- 
tract readers, but its gyrations have little 
to do with the general problem of legi- 
bility in type faces. 

Legibility studies are concerned with 
type in the mass—in pages or in columns. 
Here, the printer needs the services of the 
scientist because only scientific procedures 
can come up with proper standards and 
conclusions. Printers as a group tend to 
become so involved in the appearance of 
the type as such that they do not recognize 
its ineffective use as characters to be read. 

The ultimate consumer, the reader, can- 
not be expected to appreciate the subtleties 
of stroke and serif which the typographer 
looks for in the myriads of roman letter 
forms he has available. The printer who is 
hurt when a customer prefers Bookman to 
Caledonia must recognize that he and his 
customer have different attitudes toward 
type and should act accordingly. 

Perhaps in self-defense, the industry has 
evolved a series of rules and regulations 


which attempt to govern typographic com- 
position. Every apprentice learns these 
principles, some of which are excellent, 
but many of which tend to prevent young 
compositors from making a closer study 
of the subject. 

We all learn early in our careers about 
x-height, line-length, leading, word-spac- 
ing, word-breaking, and the like—all nec- 
essary information but differing vastly in 
local interpretation. In addition, we learn 
a great deal of firmly-established folklore 
such as: never use a two-letter word break; 
never allow more than two hyphens in a 
row; never set words in all caps italic, etc. 


More Thought on Legibility 
But there is now a considerable body 
of thought going beyond the simple do’s 
and don’t’s. Many excellent typographers 
have studied the problem and have, by 
means of their thorough knowledge and 
understanding of the materials, worked 
out suitable solutions. Before examining 
the contributions of the scientists, it might 
be fruitful to look at the printer’s con- 

tributions to the study of legibility. 
Readability is often thought to be al- 
most synonomous with legibility. Actually 
the two terms have entirely different 
meanings—or at least, they should have. 
A reasonable definition of readability 
would be the relative ease with which type 
matter may be read. Legibility could be 


A handy way to remove sidesticks is to notch them at one end and use a hooked tool similar to 
the one shown here. The hook fits into the sidestick notch and the rounded end provides leverage 
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described as the quick perception of letter 
or word forms. 

Going by these definitions, readability 
comes within the control of the printer. 
He can, with his knowledge of type forms, 
make them readable. He might even be 
able to do this with types which are not 
particularly legible. At the same time the 
typographer by improper handling could 
make a perfectly legible type virtually 
unreadable. 

The length of a line of type in any page 
is a key factor of legibility. It is impossible 
to devise a table which could comfortably 
take care of all eventualities, since it would 
be necessary to account for every type face, 
in roman, italic, and boldface, and in any 
other available variant. 

The ideal line length must be propor- 
tionate. The most commonly cited rule is 
to make it range from an alphabet and a 
half to two alphabets. Sometimes this 
length is given in numbers of words or 
characters such as 55-60 characters, in- 
cluding spaces. 

At this point, these comfortable-appear- 
ing road signs begin to fade a little. They 
concern solid type, not leaded, and type 
with serifs rather than sans serif. They also 
refer to standard x-height characters, not 
types with long or short ascenders and 
descenders. 


Rule for Leading Lines 

Separating lines with leads is another 
problem to be solved. One rule of thumb 
indicates that 20% of body size is “right,” 
but on what line length? Still another rule 
states that space between lines should be 
half again the x-height. 

Strong contrast types such as Bodoni 
need a little more leading than the more 
monotonous faces. This prevents the read- 
er’s eye from following a vertical dimen- 
sion rather than the horizontal pattern so 
necessary in rapid reading. Sans serif types 
when used in the mass must be treated the 
same way because the lack of serifs also 
introduces the vertical dimension and 
causes slower reading. 

Rather close word-spacing aids rapid 
comprehension, as the reader’s eye tends 
to span so many word “pictures.” Wide 
spacing of words creates “rivers” of space 
running down the page, slowing the pace 
of reading. Letterspacing also contributes 
to this effect. 

Add to this already imposing list of 
factors, such variables as the color of ink 
on the rage, the texture and color of the 
paper, and the conditions of reading. If a 
book, is it a text book. a mystery novel, a 
child’s story. or a technical treatise? 

If the printer is to remain abreast of 
current techniques, he should certainly be 
interested in the findings of the scientists, 
in analyzing them, and in adapting them 
to his needs. Next month I will report on 
a recent scientific study of legibility which 
has attracted great interest throughout the 
world. 





Your Slugcasting 


MACHINE PROBLEMS 





Mr. Brewington will answer machine problem questions addressed to him in care of this magazine 


Control of Line Delivery 

Q.—What should one do when the line 
delivery transfers with a bang, goes too 
slow, or can’t be controlled at all? The 
thing is somewhat a mystery; please ex- 
plain how it should work. 


A.—The delivery slide, assembled (D- 
3269), is moved to the left and into the 
first elevator jaw by the force of a long, 
heavy coiled spring called delivery lever 
spring (B-33) in the main column of the 
machine. To prevent this spring from 
going over with undue force, an air- 
cushion cylinder and piston, mounted on 
the lower back of the main column, exerts 
an even speed for the delivery slide by 
means of a controlled air escape through 
the top of the cylinder (D-1888). 

The air confined in the cylinder escapes 
through a small hole in the vent at the 
top of the cylinder and permits the de- 
livery slide to travel with ample speed to 
transfer the line of mats properly to the 
first elevator jaws. There is still enough 
force for the delivery cam roll to push the 
stopping pawl from upper stopping lever. 

There are times, possibly once in a year 
or two, when the escape of air from the 
cylinder doesn’t respond to the adjustment 
of the delivery air-cushion vent washer 
(D-3325). The vent in the cylinder head 
can be entirely covered and yet the line 
delivery will transfer with a bang into the 
first elevator jaws. When this happens, 
either the piston packing (D-692) is worn 
out and needs replacement or the packing 
and cylinder has become so dry the pack- 
ing fails to hold compression. If so, re- 
move the cylinder piston, oil lightly the 
leather packing, turn the edges of the 
leather out a little (like you did when you 
fixed your old bicycle or model T Ford 
pump) and replace it in the cylinder. This 
will call for a readjusting of the vent 
washer (D-3325). It is possible that the 
packing may be worn too much and needs 
replacing. 

On the exceptionally old machines this 
remedy may not produce results.: If it 
doesn’t, there is one more chance of saving 
it before buying new parts. Remove the 
cylinder piston, and instead of rutting oil 
on the packing, put a little of what the 
auto people call spindle grease on the 
leather packing. Since the piston and cyl- 
inder are greatly worn this will cause a 
dragging of the piston, thereby permitting 
a slower movement with the adjusting of 


the vent. If this fails, buy a completely new 
assembly. 


Why High Temperature? 

Q.—Why is it necessary sometimes to 
turn the mouthpiece up much hotter than 
usually carried? 


A.—The common causes are: corroded, 
warped rheostat contacts; poor asbestos 
packing around the mouthpiece, and a 
ground around the throatpiece terminal. 
From continual heat, the rheostat will 
sometimes warp, making the contact 
points uneven. Dirt will also collect on 
contact points and pit them. 

Remove the face cover of the rheostat 
and sandpaper under contact lever and 
the contact points. Lay a piece of flat metal 
on the contact points and notice if all 
points are even. If there is much variation, 
dress the surface even with a fine file. Then 
sandpaper and wire it clean. When the 
asbestos packing around the mouthpiece 
has been all or partly worked off, a great 
deal of the heat will be lost. Repack it 
firmly. A coat of varnish and oil will glaze 
it and help protect it. 


Vents Can Cause Hollow Slugs 
Q.—Whart causes hollow slugs? 


A.—The most common cause is that 
the vents in the mouthpiece are not open 
enough to let the air out. Do not judge 
whether the vents are open enough by 
looking at the shavings under the machine. 
Open with a knife and hammer and then 
stone the mouthpiece with a medium car- 
borundum stone. If the vents are open too 
much, the mold and mouthpiece will get 
too hot. Be sure the plunger and well are 
cleaned daily. Clean out holes in the 
mouthpiece occasionally. Use a No. 52 
drill and always have the mouthpiece and 
pot hot. A jeweler’s reamer is safest as 
drills are liable to break if they are not 
handled with care. 


How Key Rod Gets Its Stroke 


Q.—What are the parts that function 
to give the key rod its stroke? 


A.—When the key button is struck, the 
key weight is raised, tilting the trigger and 
allowing fall of the cam yoke. The cam is 
thus engaged by the cam roller and as the 
cam reaches its high point it raises the free 
end of the cam yoke which engages the 
keyrod and raises it. 
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Pressman Must Know Causes of Litho Plate Blinding 


@ Early plate blinding usually is result of fault in platemaking 


@ Pressmen should not run poorly made plates; should get new ones 


@ LTF’s Nicohol Treatment helps preserve deep-etch plate images 


If you're an offset pressman, you should 
know every step of the platemaking proc- 
ess even though making plates isn’t your 
job. The reason is that the plate problems 
that frequently come up in the press run 
are born in the platemaking department. 
Blinding, particularly in deep-etch plates, 
is a Major pressroom problem, but it be- 
comes a much simpler one when the press- 
man can analyze its causes. 

Blinding means that the ink will not 
adhere properly to the plate’s image areas. 
The image either becomes dim or fades 
out altogether. Management often con- 
siders blinding to be the pressman’s prob- 
lem because it appears when the plate is 
on the press, frequently while the press- 
man is working up his color. 

Deep-etch plates generally go blind at 
the beginning or the end of long press 
runs. If a plate has been printing clear and 
sharp during most of the run, blinding is 
most logically a pressroom problem. Had 
it been an improperly prepared plate, it 
would not have successfully held ink in 
the image wells, and blinding would have 
occurred at the outset. 


Abrasive Materials Blind Plates 


Abrasive materials in ink or paper coat- 
ing wear down the plate and cause late 
blinding. Overpacking between the plate 
and the blanket can also cause late blind- 
ing. Once plates become worn from abra- 
sive action they must be replaced to pro- 
tect the quality of the run. Only the best 
ink should be used, particularly on long 
runs. High quality inks are generally 
ground many times in the ink mill to re- 
duce pigment particles to the smallest pos- 
sible size and thereby minimize their 
abrasiveness. 

Clay and mineral substances used in 
stock coatings also have harmful abrasive 
qualities. Better stocks have finely-ground 
coatings firmly bonded to the base sheet. 

Pressmen often get the desired squeeze 
by overpacking between the plate and 
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blanket. On some presses, manufacturers 
specifically recommend slight overpack- 
ing, but it must conform to the degree of 
cylinder undercut and completely agree 
with the press specifications. The plate 
and blanket packings should be carefully 
checked with proper measuring instru- 
ments. Overpacking is not the solution for 
worn bearings, cylinder bearers, or other 
press deficiencies. It is a procedure that 
should be used sparingly and carefully. 


When plates blind early during the 
press run, chances are the fault lies not in 
the pressroom, but in the platemaking 
operations. The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation has discovered that copperized 
aluminum plates often blind after fewer 
than 20,000 impressions. The foundation 
discovered that the deep-etching solution 
was affecting the bond between the copper 
and the aluminum base metal. 

Ferric (iron) chloride is an element of 
many deep-etching solutions used on alu- 
minum plates. In the chemical reaction be- 
tween such a solution and the aluminum, 
part of the iron of the ferric chloride is 
reduced to metallic iron. When a plate is 
deep-etched for the usual period of time 


Younger men in the trade probably don’t remember the good old days, however, the Kansas City, Mo., 
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this iron forms a powder-like deposit 
(amorphous) in the image areas which 
does not hold tight to the plate metal. If 
this powder is not removed, it causes plates 
to become blind. 

The longer plates are deep-etched with 
ferric chloride solution, the more iron is 
deposited, and the easier the plates blind 
on the press. The iron deposit must be 
removed after the offset plate has been 
deep-etched. 

LTF has found a method which (1) 
does not attack the deep-etch stencil, (2 ) 
removes the iron deposit without attack- 
ing the aluminum, and (3) does not 
change the surface of the aluminum so 
that the copper will still deposit on it. This 
method is called the Nicohol Treatment. 
It is a simple platemaking step which 
takes place after the plates have received 
the alcohol wash following the deep-etch- 
ing step. Image areas are copperized as 
usual, following the nicohol treatment, 
but the copper deposits a little slower and 
adhers much better to aluminum. 

The nicohol treatment should not be 
considered a substitute for other plate- 
making steps, but should be followed by 
copperizing and lacquering. This insures 
a quality deep-etch plate on which ink can 
be run rather sparingly to print sharp, 
clean halftones, and still give good cover- 
age for type matter and solids. 

In plants which use the nicohol treat- 
ment, removal of the powdery iron deposit 
from the image areas may make the wells 
so deep they cause halftone dot distortion. 
This condition can be remedied by reduc- 
ing the deep-etching time or reducing the 
amount of acid in the deep-etching solu- 
tion. Pressmen need to adjust the amount 
of ink used with nicohol treated plates, 
because they have better ink retention and 
require less ink. 


Blinding From Poor Development 

Another cause of plate blinding may be 
incomplete plate development. In such in- 
stances, a thin film of gum arabic remains 
on the image areas preventing the lacquer 
or copper from adhering as well as it 
should to the base metal. When this con- 
dition causes blindness, it generally shows 
up very early in the run. 

Incomplete development may also oc- 
cur when the development time is too 
short, or when the Baumé of the developer 
has not been adjusted to dark reaction 
which may have occurred prior to devel- 
opment. When the pressman believes in- 
complete or improper development is 
causing plate blindness, he should not at- 
tempt to correct the condition by press 
adjustments. To do so will only increase 
the problems he will encounter during the 
press run. The only solution is to mount 
a new properly-prepared plate on the 
press. 

Inferior grades of anhydrous alcohol or 
other plate washes can also cause blind- 

(Turn to page 86) 
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Aid to Backing Up Rush Job 


If you have to back up a rush job before 
the form is dry, there is danger of tympan 
offset. On small forms the pressman can 
prevent marring the work by putting sever- 
al sheets of newsprint er manifold book 
stock in the original packing. After the first 
form is run and the backup form is on the 
press, paste a sheet of very fine sandpaper 
or other abrasive paper against the guides 
on the tympan. Take enough sheets out of 
the packing to make up for the abrasive 
sheet. This procedure will give good results 
with all press forms except ones with fine 
halftones. 


Down Rules Can Be Cut Evenly 

When making up a broach form it is dif 
ficult to cut off the down rules evenly. The 
best method I have found is to use a speed 
quoin and lock the form up in the galley 
used to make up. Allow about one point for 
squeeze when the form is locked in the 
chase.—Rosert D. Mason, Liljequist Lino 
typers, Davenport, lowa. 


New Way to Wrap Ink in Paper 

Wrapping small quantities of specially 
mixed ink in tympan paper is a common 
practice in nearly all shops. But if the ink 
is left in the paper for more than a few 
days, it will dry around the edges, causing 
troublesome skinning. To prevent this put 
a few drops of neat’s-foot oil on the center 
of the sheet and rub it in. Then put jnk on 
the reverse side. ‘To identify the contents 
smear some of the ink on the outside of the 
package.—JOUN W, Nester, Mercury Print- 
ing Co., Tampa, Fla. 


Set Display Lines on Machine 

Frequently, machine-set slugs can be used 
for fine-quality job printing such as letter 
heads, envelopes, statements, announce- 
ments, etc. When he does this kind of work, 
the operator should forget about speed and 
think of himself as a compositor, using cor- 
rect letterspacing, suitable bullets, and the 
other niceties just as though he were doing 
hand composition. He should look at the 
slug before letting the line distribute so he 
can make spacing adjustments. 

Sometimes such a line take’ as long to 
set as it would if it were set in foundry type, 
but the slug machine operator has one ad- 
vantage. When he is satisfied with the line 
he can cast it two or more times. After the 
job is made up the extra slugs should be 
carefully laid aside until the job is run. In 
case of a smash-up the new slugs can be 
quickly inserted. When there is a good like- 
lihood of a repeat run, the slugs should be 
tied with the form when it goes into storage. 
After the job has been run two or three 
times and is beginning to show a little wear, 


the extra slugs can be used in the old make 
up to replace the worn ones.—Warp k 
Scuort, Evanston, Il. 


Removing Unfinished Platen Job 

Here is a way to save time if vou have to 
remove an unfinished job from a platen 
press. Keep the tympan and undersheet in 
tact, and when you are ready to use them 
again, take the impression as usual, but put 
asmall amount of oil on the original under 
sheet where the form may easily be fitted 
Do the same thing with the tympan. 

The oil makes the sheets translucent, and 
you can see as much of the form as vou 
want. You can use the same method to re 
place a form frequently used on short runs 


Help Customers Save Postage 

Help your customers make postal savings 
on large bulk mailings of catalogs and othe: 
literature. If you work closely with the post 
office, you can tell your customer how to 
keep his stock weight or size down enough 
to save postage and still produce an effective 
mailing. Sometimes just a 14-inch size re 
duction will save him many dollars when 
he sends out his promotional materials 


Cleaning Rollers and Vibrators 

If pan rollers and dampening vibrators 
stand dry overnight, they will seldom carry 
an unbroken film of water the following 
day. To get the best results clean them with 
cotton that has been soaked in fountain acid 
mixed with gum or plate etch 


Clean Rollers With Chamois 


Many printers solve the problem of lint, 
dust, and other foreign matter by using 
large chamois skins to clean rollers. For 
fine-screen half-tones wash the rollers in 
kerosene after you finish a run, using cotton 
rags to renrove the ink. Next, cover the roll 
ers with motor oil, and do not remove the 
oil until you use the rollers again. Then, 
wipe them with chamois cloths which will 
absorb the oil, leaving the rollers dry and 
ready to use. Wipe the plates also with a 
fresh chamois skin. 


How to Mix Ink for Tints 

When mixing inks to produce tints o1 
pastel shades, the lightest color should be 
weighed into the container first, and the 
darker tones added gradually. Check the 
shade of the mixture each time you add 
toner to be sure the ink is not too dark. This 
prevents you from overshooting and having 
to add large amounts of white or other light 
shades and, consequently, producing more 
ink than was estimated for the job. When 
you mix dark shades, the darker colors 
should be weighed in first, followed by the 
lighter ones. 
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The 30-inch rotary press was designed by the Miehle Co. to print from the new wrap-around plates, 
as well as all other types of existing letterpress plates, at speeds up to 8,000 sheets an hour 


Miehle Co. Introduces Two Medium-Size, 
Sheet-Fed Letterpress Rotary Presses 


Two medium-size, sheet-fed letterpress 
rotaries are being introduced by the 
Miehle Co., a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc., this month. They are spe- 
cifically designed to take advantage of the 
many new advances by DuPont and others 
in the field of low cost wrap-around let- 
terpress plates. According to Miehle, the 
presses will also print from all other types 
of letterpress plates and electros current- 
ly in use. 

Both Miehle rotaries will run up to 
8,000 sheets per hour, the Miehle Co. re- 
ported. The 30-inch press will accommo- 


date sheets from 11x17 inches to 25x30 
inches. The larger press has a size range 
from 11x17 inches to 25x38 inches. 

Miehle claims that the inking mecha- 
nism of the rotaries is the result of several 
years of research, engineering, and testing 
and makes it possible to handle relatively 
low- or shallow-etch plates without the 
usual “bottoming” problems. 

Utilizing the unit construction prin- 
ciple, the rotaries are available in from 
one to four colors. Because each color unit 
is completely self-contained, additional 
units may be added to the presses after 


AND 








they are installed, the manufacturer said. 

Some of the features of the rotaries as 
reported by Miehle include drive gears in 
a sealed oil bath, extra-large cylinder jour- 
nals, a continuous automatic lubrication 
system, motorized feeder and delivery pile 
hoist, rotative ink drive and inker vibrator 
timing, lubrication-free air pumps on the 
feeder and delivery to prevent oil-soiled 
sheets. An independent sheet transfer sys- 
tem between color units has been devel- 
oped by Miehle to assure accurate register 
at top speeds. 

Operating and feed-register adjustment 
may be done from floor level for operator 
convenience. Makeready is accomplished 
with a lift-up feed board and swing-away 
roller mechanisms to afford maximum 
room for the operator to “hang” plates. 

For information: Miehle Co., Division 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 2011 Hast- 
ings St., Chicago 8 


“Neutro-Stat’ Anti-Static Spray 

The Simco Co. has developed “Neutro- 
Stat,” an all purpose, anti-static aerosol 
spray in a 16-ounce can. According to the 
manufacturer, it is not oily, greasy, toxic, 
or flammable, and dries almost instanta- 
neously. Neutro-Stat is useful for spraying 
feedboards, cylinders, packing sheets, and 
tympans of printing presses, and the drive 
belts, tapes, aprons, rollers, etc., of all 
types of machinery. 

Neutro-Stat is also available in bulk as 
a liquid concentrate to which water or 
alcohol is added to make a ready-to-use 
solution for dipping, wiping, spraying, etc. 

For information: The Simco Co., 920 
Walnut St., Lansdale, Pa. 


(Left) Inspecting a sheet from the delivery of the 30-inch rotary press recently introduced by the Miehle Co.; (center) simplicity of the feeder mechanisms 
on the 30-inch and 38-inch rotary presses is shown, and (right) the adjustment of a wrap-around plate is being checked on the 30-inch rotary press 
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-»-: AND AT THEIR BEST WHEN THEY ROLL INTO ACTION! 


UNION-CAMP FINE PAPERS 


New “Franklin” fine papers dress up your printed pieces—make 


them snap to attention! See your local Union-Camp fine papers 









distributor for sizes, weights and Qg samples of “Franklin”—the 


new fine paper that combines high Strength with high style! 
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UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
Fine Paper Division, Franklin, Virginia 
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This advertisement printed on Franklin White Tag. Basis 24 x 36—200M. 






















































































ATF Introduces 


The Solna 24-inch offset perfector 
press, manufactured by A. B. Printing Co. 
of Sweden, has been introduced by the 
American Type Founders Co. The press 
will handle sheets up to 18x241/4 inches 
and will print on both sides blanket-to- 
blanket in one run through the press at 
speeds up to: 6,000 sheets an hour, the 
firm reported. The printing area is 1714x 
234g inches. Since the full sheet can be 
folded to an eight-page, 9x 12-inch signa- 
ture, or a 16-page, 6x9-inch signature, 
ATF claims that the press is suitable for 
short-run book work, sales literature, di- 
rectories, and similar materials. 

Both cylinders of the Solna 24 have 
grippers. The lower cylinder takes the 
sheet from the feeding table and transfers 
it to the upper blanket cylinder. When 
the grippers of the upper cylinder have 
taken over the sheet, the impression starts. 
When finished, the sheet is given over to 
the grippers on a delivery drum and is 
under control all the way from the feeding 
table to the delivery. Pile capacity on both 
the feeder and the delivery is 311 inches. 

Cylinders are provided with helical 
gears. A lock-up device facilitates setting 
plates on the plate cylinders. All main 
bearings have automatic lubrication. 

According to ATF, the perfector press 
is equipped with 12 inking rollers in the 
upper system and 11 in the lower. Each 
system has two form rollers of different 
diameters. All steel rollers are copper- 
plated, and both inking units have a wash- 
up device. The dampening systems consist 
of five rollers each, three molleton-covered 
and two chromed. 


Swedish 24-Inch Offset Perfector 











The Solna 24-inch offset perfector press, introduced by ATF, has a printing area of 17’2x23% inches 


In addition to standard black-and-white 
work, the press may be used for two-color 
work; no color changes, no washing, and 
no plate changes are necessary. The black 
may be printed from the upper unit, and 
the second color from the lower unit. The 
company claims that after the first run 
through the press, the stock is then turned 
for fast production of two-color work, 
both sides. 

For information: The American Type 
Founders Co., Inc., 200 Elmora Ave., 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


New Spacers for C. & P. Cutters 


The Chandler & Price Co. has an- 
nounced two spacers for cutters for use by 
label printers, specialty printers, and letter 
shops which have a large volume of repeti- 
tive cutting. On both types, adjustable 


Full hydraulic cutter with automatic spacer, 
shown above, developed by Chandler & Price. 


Cutter is also available with a manual spacer 





stops are placed on an arrangement of a 
rail extending the full length of the rear 
of the cutter. These previously set stops 
position the back gauge for each successive 
cut without requiring the operator to make 
visual adjustments for each cut. 

The company reported that on the man- 
ual spacer the back gauge is moved for- 
ward by a handwheel for each successive 
cut and is returned to the starting point in 
the same manner. This type is available 
for hydraulic cutters, either hand-clamp 
or fully automatic. 

On the automatic spacer, the back gauge 
is power-driven and moved forward by 
automatic controls. It returns to the start- 
ing position automatically. This arrange- 
ment is for full hydraulic cutters only. 

Either attachment can be disengaged, 
making it possible to use the cutter in a 
conventional way; in the case of the auto- 
matic spacer, the back gauge is power- 
driven, the firm said. 

For information: The Chandler & Price 
Co., 6000 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3. 


Challenge Machinery Co. 
Table Model Folder 


A table model folding machine capable 
of handling sheets as large as 17x22 inches 
at speeds up to 9,000 sheets per hour has 
been announced by the Challenge Ma- 
chinery Co. 

The unit, called the Challenge Fold- 
Master Model FH-6, handles single or 





Challenge table model folding machine is ca- 
pable of handling sheets up to 17x22 inches 


double parallel folds on sheets from 4x5 
inches in size to 17x22 inches. It also has 
two scoring wheels for right-angle scoring. 
Folds as small as 114 inches can be han- 
dled on this unit. Adjustment from single 
to double parallel folding is simple. 

For information: Challenge Machinery 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Drills for Plastic Films 

A full line of hollow drills for use in 
plastic film has been announced by the 
Pioneer-Toledo Corp. These drills, which 
are specifically designed for plastic, enable 
users to process most materials on stand- 
ard Pioneer-Toledo paper drills. 

For information: Pioneer-Toledo Corp., 
1130 Nebraska Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Lawson M-40 cutter features full six-inch clamp opening, and 60-strokes-a-minute knife speed 


LAWSON 4-40 | 








Lawson 40-Inch Hydraulic Cutter 


A 40-inch hydraulic clamp cutter has 
been introduced by the Lawson Co., a di- 
vision of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 
Known as the Lawson M-40, the cutter 
features a full six-inch clamp opening, 60- 
strokes-a-minute knife speed, and true 
two-end knife pull. 

According to the company, the cutters 
two-end pull combines with a new knife 
bar design to permit the knife to be pulled 
from the line of the cut, thus eliminating 
any possibility of uneven cutting. 


World's Smallest Flexographic Press 

One of the world’s smallest flexograph- 
ic printing presses has been introduced by 
Sohn Manufacturing, Inc. According to 
the company, the press prints and die cuts 
on pressure sensitive label paper, or score 
cuts on gum, heat seal, or plain paper. 
Portable size is only 9x9x9 inches. 

The company reports that the press, 
which weighs 40 pounds, prints 6,000 
labels per hour. Sohn claims that both col- 
ors and printing plates can be changed in 
seconds. 

For information: Sohn Manufacturing, 
Inc., P.O. Box 87, Plymouth 2, Wis. 


One of the world’s smallest flexographic printing 


presses, introduced by Sohn, weighs 40 pounds 
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All operating controls are located on 
the front of the machine within reach of 
the operator. The pressure adjustment and 
gauge are located at eye level, as is the 
optically-projected magnified scale for 
reading the distance of the back gauge 
from the line of cut. Two-hand starting 
buttons are recessed in the underside of 
the front table for added operator safety. 
Pushbuttons for the motor-operated back 
gauge are located for maximum operator 
convenience. 

Lawson claims that other production 
advantages include an extra-wide front 
table, right and left extension tables with 
smooth formica tops, a precision measur- 
ing scale embedded in the table, a rear 
table slot closing device that prevents pa- 
per from “snagging” when loading or 
swinging the lift, a skid-proof tiptoe hy- 
draulic treadle for gauging the cut or 
taking the swell out of loose or bulky sig- 
natures, and a pop-up cutting stick ejector 
to simplify changing or rotating the stick. 

Three-point knife bar support to pre- 
vent bowed or concave cuts is achieved 
by a center bearing surface on the clamp 
and adjustable gibs in the knife bar ways. 

The base of the M-40 cutter is of heavy 
one-piece cast construction, with motors 
and flywheel supported from it, thus pre- 
venting inaccuracies due to machine set- 
tling or floor sag, the firm claimed. The 
extra-large hydraulic fluid reservoir is cast 
as part of the base, all wiring is run in 
channels in the underside of the tables, 
thus reducing erection time and expense, 
and wrap-around side guards afford pro- 
tection for moving parts. 

For information: Lawson Co., Division 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 2011 Hast- 
ings St., Chicago 8. 


Thomson-National Boosts 
Die-Cutter Press Capacity 


A 25% increase in die-cutting capacity 
for the two largest models in its line of 
presses has been announced by the Thom- 
son-National Press Co. The 44x66 AC- 
DM and the 38x54 AC-DM (air clutch, 
double micrometer ) presses have 100-ton 
die-cutting capacity. This increased power, 
according to the manufacturer, is the re- 
sult of the following new features: a 
heavier platen shaft which is now a forced 
fit, air clutch design, and helical gears. 

A feature of the new design, Thomson- 
National reported, is the double micro- 
meter adjustment which permits each side 
of the platen to be individually adjusted in 
increments as small as1/6,000 of an inch. 

The company claimed that the air 
clutch and air brake contribute to safety 
as well as to increased capacities of the 
presses. In a movement of ;'; of an inch, 
the air brake is reported to provide a posi- 
tive, instantaneous action to stop the mov- 
ing plates. 

A master control station, according to 
Thomson-National, permits continuous or 
automatic start-stop operation with a pre- 
set timer. Air-operated wrap-around safety 





Two cutting and creasing presses, 38x54 AC-DM 
and 44x66 AC-DM, by Thomson-National Co. 


guards and platen impression control 
safety bars permit operators to stop the 
presses with the touch of a finger. 

Both presses have an integral air com- 
pressor and a prewired electric panel. The 
44x66 AC-DM, because of its heavier 
construction, also features an auxiliary 
mechanical brake and an all-steel frame. 

For information: The Thomson-Na- 
tional Press Co., Inc., Franklin, Mass. 


Spec-Marked Steel Rule 

A Spec-Marked steel rule has been de- 
veloped by the Simonds Saw and Steel 
Co. The Spec-Marked rule has detailed 
specifications marked on all stock sizes 
and, says Simonds, results in five advan- 
tages: rule height errors are avoided; all 
tempers can be used without risk of mix- 
ing; diemaking time is greatly reduced; 
proper rule use is insured, and reordering 
is simplified. 

For information: The Simonds Saw and 
Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Make YOUR NEXT JOB a ‘“‘two- 
color’’ job by printing with colored 
ink on one of the many beauti- 
ful colors in the Beckett line. 
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Neiman-Marcus uses it to get 


“TWO-COLOR PRINTING” 
with one press run 


The Neiman-Marcus invitation-card, reproduced here 
in miniature, shows how colored paper adds great 
sales impact to a printed piece. Colored paper pro- 
vides an extra color and thus creates a ‘‘two-color’’ 
piece without two runs of the press. The added cost 
is small, for colored papers cost little more than 
white papers of equal quality, and colored inks cost 
little more than black ink. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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Tandemer Offset Press Has 
“Modular Construction” 


The Tandemer Corp. has developed an 
offset press which brings modular con- 
struction to the printing industry. The 
company claims that the term “modular 





construction” may be applied to machin- 
ery built in such a way that units can be 
assembled to produce one type of job, de- 
tached, and reassembled to produce an- 
other type of job. 

The firm reported that the Tandemer 
also brings another new conception to the 
printing business. It has introduced a pa- 
per coloring unit which reduces paper in- 
ventory to a few rolls of white stock. Tan- 
demer claims that not only will the press 
produce all of the normal paper colors 
and many unusual colors, but it can also 
produce patterns, safety backgrounds, 
pantographs, etc. The dyestuffs are emp- 
tied into a large plastic bottle and mixed 
with the required water and alcohol to 
make the solution which is then pumped 
into the coloring fountains. Changing col- 
ors is accomplished by reversing the flow 
to drain the fountain. Washing and re- 
filling the fountain with another color 
are accomplished in the same manner. 

Small units produce printing in any 
number of colors according to the num- 
ber of printing units included in the press, 
the manufacturer reported. The units are 
manufactured by high production meth- 
ods and are easily interchangeable, Tan- 
demer said. 

Available from the company, in addi- 
tion to printing units, are units for all 
types of operations such as numbering; 
rotary, jump, and cross perforating; 
punching all types of holes; attaching car- 
bon; flat-pack folding; rewinding; cutting 
into sheets, and many other operations. 

For information: The Tandemer Corp., 
3424 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Hobbs ‘Center Loc’’ Core Holder 

Hobbs Manufacturing Co. has intro- 
duced a “Center Loc” core holder. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the design of the 
core holder will make obsolete the old 
methods of fixing cores of paper or metal 
on the shaft for winding paper, foils, and 
other materials. The system does not dam- 
age cores, permit slipping, or waste time 
and labor in changing winding cores, 
Hobbs reported. 

Advantages claimed by Hobbs for the 
core holder include ease of loading and 


Center Loc” core holder introduced by Hobbs 


Tandemer Corp. reports that its offset press brings 


unloading, elimination of damage to the 
edge of the core, and no slipping, even 
with very heavy winding tension. 

For informat.on: The Hobbs Manufac- 
turing Co., 26 Salisbury St., Worcester, 
Mass. 


General Scorer-Trimmer 


General Research & Supply Co. has 
introduced a machine that simultaneously 
scores and trims pressure-sensitive sheets 
after printing. According to the company, 


General Research’s slitter scores backing sheets 
on pressure-sensitive materials after printing. 
Slitting is accomplished in the same operation 


signs, emblems, nameplates or display 
pieces printed on unscored pressure-sensi- 
tive materials may be cut apart at the same 
time the back sheet is scored. 

Sheets up to 31 inches wide are hand- 
fed into rollers that carry them through 
the slitting and scoring heads to the de- 
livery stack. The company reported that 
special scoring heads use replaceable long- 
life injector razor blades, and are minutely 
adjustable to permit a clean cut through 
the backing sheet without damage to the 
face sheet. The General slitter is furnished 
with four scoring and five slitting heads; 
additional heads are available. The firm 
claims that scores may be as close as two 
inches. The feed board is equipped with 
an adjustable guide fence for accurate 
register of score and trim. 

The slitter is 37 inches wide, 67 inches 
long, and 35 inches high. It operates at a 
speed of 150 feet per minute. 

For information: The General Research 
& Supply Co., 572 S. Division St., Grand 
Rapids 3, Mich. 





“modular construction” to the printing industry 


American Speedlight Adds 
Units to Ascorlux Line 


The addition to the Ascorlux line of 
three light units which provide increased 
versatility and controls plus the advan- 
tages of constant light, constant color, in- 
stant starting and stopping, and relative 
coolness has been announced by the 
American Speedlight Corp. 

The L1124 square light is a light box 
type of lighting in which four 12-inch, 
1,000-watt lamps are arranged around 
the edges of the light box. A diffusion 
plate on the front and the design of the 
back reflector provide the means of back- 
lighting a negative or transparency for 
even light at the back of the camera. 

The Ascorlux L1125 slit light, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, is used to expose 
rotating cylinders. The ellipsoidal reflec- 
tion concentrates the light into a thin slit. 

The L116 strip light, which the com- 
pany recommends for use with a process 
camera, can be moved to the back of the 
copyboard for back lighting. The narrow 
width of the unit, American Speedlight 
claimed, takes up a minimum amount of 
space and makes it convenient to use. 

For information: The American Speed- 
light Corp., 63-01 Metropolitan Ave., 
Middle Village 79, N. Y. 


The L1124 square light, shown here, is one of 
three models introduced by American Speedlight 
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Goss Suburban web offset press designed for newspapers in the 5,000 to 25,000 circulation range 


Goss Offset Newspaper Press Will 
Handle 5,000-25,000 Circulations 


The Goss Co., a division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., reported last month 
that a number of its new Suburban web 
offset newspaper press have been pur- 
chased by publishers in Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Oregon, Virginia, and Washington, 
although the first press is not yet in oper- 
ation. The press was designed for daily, 
weekly, and suburban newspapers in the 
5,000 to 25,000 circulation range. 

According to the company, the Subur- 
ban press prints blanket to blanket, and 


Gear Set Repeater Vernier 

The Jos. Gelb Co. has introduced an 
automatic gear set repeater for use on the 
Gelb lineup and register tables. The de- 
vice enables an operator to make repeated 
rulings and scribings automatically on 
negative film to predetermined dimen- 
sions within a tolerance of 1/1000-inch. 

The repeating device incorporates three 
vernier dials calibrated in 1/64-inch, 
1/72-inch, and 1/100-inch, which are 
coupled to three corresponding gears. The 
maximum stroke is 14-inch. 

For information: The Jos. Gelb Co., 52 
Arlington St., Newark, N. J. 


Automatic gear set repeater enables operator to 
make repeated rulings, scribings automatically 


on negative film to predetermined dimensions 





no dryers are required. Black and spot 
color are printed at operating speeds of 
up to 12,000 newspapers per hour, the 
manufacturer claimed. The press consists 
of a roll stand, printing units, and a jaw- 
type folder. Each unit will print four 
standard-size or eight tabloid-size pages. 
The printing cylinders are two pages wide 
and one page around. Each page can be 
printed eight or nine columns wide with 
a 2234-inch cutoff. 

The Suburban press may be expanded 
from one to six units to produce up to 24 
standard-size or up to 48 tabloid-size 
newspaper pages, Goss reported. Units 
may be superimposed or added in line for 
printing color or to increase page capacity. 

For information: The Goss Co., Divi- 
sion of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 5601 
W. 31st St., Chicago 50, Ill. 


ATF 2-Color Offset Press 


The Chief 226, a two-color sheet-fed 
offset press of new design, has been intro- 
duced by the American Type Founders 
Co., Inc. The press will take a 20x26-inch 
sheet, with a maximum printing area of 
195x251 inches. The company reported 
that the press will print two colors on one 
side in one run through the press. Stock 
range is from 9* onion skin to .030-inch 
card stock. Speed is up to 8,500 sheets an 
hour, the manufacturer claims. The Chief 
226 is a companion press to the Chief 126 
which was also introduced this year. 

The feeder, ATF reported, is the dou- 
ble-loading floor type with quick setup 
and fast getaway. Easy-setting sheet cali- 
pers are electrically operated with a pilot 
light to indicate proper calipering. Swing 
grippers carry the sheet from standstill on 
the board to cylinder speed, thereby in- 
suring accurate register at high speed or 
between speeds, according to ATF. 

A common impression cylinder holds 
the sheet for both printings, thereby giv- 
ing better register with few moving parts 
and grippers, the firm said. Either the first 





or second unit can be shut off and the 
press used for single-color printing when 
necessary. According to ATF, stock adjust- 
ments for the second color are made on 
the operator’s side of the press. 

For information: The American Type 
Founders Co., Inc., 200 Elmora Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Smaller Model of Lawson 
Multiple-Head Drill Out 


A low-cost, scaled-down version of the 
Lawson Hi-Speed multiple head drill has 
been announced by the Lawson Co., a di- 
vision of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. The 
Hi-Speed drill, Series ‘“B,’ was designed 
by the company to fill a demand for mul- 
tiple-hole work in the average size plant. 

Rated at a speed of 30 strokes a minute, 
the Series “B” machine will drill, or drill 
and slot in one operation, two or more 
holes in a full 214-inch pile in two sec- 
onds, the firm reported. 

Lawson claims that the table enables 
the operator to maintain a fixed feeding 
position. The addition of optional side 
tables makes for a smooth work flow, the 
firm said. The table does not move during 
the drilling cycle. Because the drills are 
brought down to the work, the lift of pa- 
per can not shift out of alignment. The re- 
sult is uniformly accurate positioning of 
holes in each lift, Lawson claimed. 

The drill requires five square feet of 
floor space. The maximum distance be- 
tween hole centers is 1934 inches; mini- 
mum distance is 114 inches with one 
right- and one left-hand head. 

The other optional equipment includes 
slotter and slitter heads, an automatic in- 
dexing gauge, a round-cornering attach- 
ment and a hollow drill sharpener. 

For information: The Lawson Co., Di- 
vision of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 2011 
Hastings St., Chicago 8. 


The Hi-Speed drill, “Series B,’’ was designed by 
Lawson to fill the demand for multiple-hole work 
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The Model 44 press, part of General Research’s 60 Series, operates at speeds up to 3,000 sheets per 


hour. It features stepless drive, positive vacuum sheet delivery and “push-button” automatic operation 


General Research-Supply 
30x44-Inch Screen Press 


With the introduction of the 30x44- 
inch silk screen cylinder press, the General 
Research and Supply Co. has inaugurated 
a whole series with advanced features that 
the company believes will bring efficiency 
and economy to screen process printing. 

The Series 60 presses are claimed to 
offer larger press sheet capacity and 60% 
greater speed. Sheet size specifications are 
said to be keyed to the latest trends in 
popular, economical sheet dimensions. In 
addition, all Series 60 presses feature 
push-button automatic control; all oper- 
ating controls are located on a single 
simplified push-button panel. The elec- 
tronic drive converts all current to direct 
current to provide stepless speed control 
from standstill to full operating speed. 

General Research has incorporated a 
vacuum tape delivery system that main- 
tains a positive hold on each sheet and 
also counteracts static, eliminating slip- 
ping and piling up of sheets. The presses 
can handle stock from light paper to card- 


New Bauer Type Faces 


Bauer Alphabets, Inc. has added three 
type faces to its line. They are: Folio me- 
dium extended with corresponding italic, 
Bauer Classic and italic, and Cantate. 


v 





According to the company, the Folio 
typeface is a modern grotesque with clear 
and open characters. It is in keeping with 
the present trend of extended type faces. 

Bauer Classic and italic, the company 
reports, is suitable for advertising pur- 
poses, especially in the large sizes of this 
type. 

Cantate is the first connecting script in 
the Bauer line. The cap characters have 
ornamental flourishes which add to the 
attractiveness of this type face, the firm 
claims. 

For information: Bauer Alphabets, Inc., 
235-247 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
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board and can print with any ink, ad- 
hesive, or coating formulated for screen 
process application, the company reported. 

The first press introduced in the series 
is the Model 44, which the company ex- 
pects will be a popular unit because it 
covers the widest possible range of sheet 
sizes, from 25x38 to 30x44 inches. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the press 
operates at speeds up to 3,000 sheets per 
hour, producing fine line work and de- 
tailed halftones through line contact im- 
pressions; the press employs the positive 
vacuum cylinder printing principle. 

For information: The General Research 
and Supply Co., 572 S. Division Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Twin Hairline Rule Mold and Slide 

A twin 2-point hairline rule mold and 
slide has been announced by the Universal 
Mono-Tabular Corp. According to the 
manufacturer, two 2-point hairlines can 
be run from a single rule mold. 

Months of testing, the company claims, 
proved that uniform temperatures can be 
maintained on both electric and gas casters 
and produce a product of unequalled uni- 
form quality. 

For information: Universal Mono-Tab- 
ular Corp., 715 N. Central Expressway, 
Richardson, Tex. 


Miehle Lithoprint No. 20 
Press in Prototype Stage 


The Miehle Lithoprint 20, a small off- 
set press designed to meet the needs of 
both the commercial and advanced dupli- 
cator user, was shown recently to the 
graphic arts trade press in Chicago by the 
Miehle Co., a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc. The press will be introduced 
to the trade this month. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
Lithoprint 20 will handle sheets to 14x20 
inches at speeds up to 7,500 iph. Able to 
bleed all but the gripper edge, the press 
will print and bleed 6x9-inch and 9x12- 
inch multiples. 

Miehle reported that among the advan- 
tages of the Lithoprint 20 are an efficient 
chain delivery, full pile feeder and deliv- 
ery, ink-resistant chromed cylinders, con- 
stant relationship between plate and blan- 
ket cylinders, self-compensating cylinders 
regardless of stock thickness, accessibility 
of all operating mechanisms for simplified 
maintenance, self-locking delivery side 
joggers, gear-driven Miehle-fount with 
random dampening, form roller adjust- 
ment outside the frame, and hard nylon- 
covered rollers that resist stripping. 

For information: The Miehle Co., Di- 
vision of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 2011 
Hasting St., Chicago 8. 


Enlarged Paper Line 
Introduced by N.Y. & Penn. 

An enlarged line of papers for cloth- 
bound and paperback books has been in- 
troduced by the New York & Pennsy]- 
vania Co. Included are three grades of 
offset sheets and four letterpress grades. 

The offset grades, according to the 
company, include Penn/Brite and Penn/- 
Flex. The letterpress grades include 
Penn/Gloss Plate, Penn/Print English 
Finish, Penn/Print Eggshell, and Penn/- 
Print Antique. 

For information: The New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., Inc., 425 Park Ave., 
New York 22. 


Baver Alphabets, Inc. announced the addition of three type faces to its line of imported type faces 
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Folio Medium Extended Italic 
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Is Personality Must for Salesmen? 


By Irving Sherman* 


Every trade or profession has its myths 
and legends. Perhaps, of all, salesmanship 
has some of the most persistent. 

Thus, for years, the public was fed the 
image of a pushy, foot-in-the-door “‘sales- 
man.” He was pictured rife with farmer’s- 
daughter jokes and a battery of off-color 
anecdotes stemming from encounters in 
backrooms, railroad cars, showrooms, 
warehouses, and offices of all descriptions. 

Most of this has been exploded; but 
there still persists concepts of salesmen, 
and about salesmen, which are inimical to 
them, and many salesmen believe these 
fallacies themselves! 

For example, salesmen must have per- 
sonalities. They must sell themselves. 

This is almost universally held to be 
true by salesmen, and yet it is simply not 
the case 

The cult of personality foisted upon 
salesmen has nothing to do with the prob- 
lem of selling at all and the advice con- 
stantly given to them to “sell yourself” 
begs the question of what selling really 
requires. 

Is it then possible that any dolt can be 
a salesman? A salesman can be indifferent 
or a grouch and still be a success? Of 
course it isn’t so, although this is not 
entirely inconceivable in salesmanship. It 
will depend on the situation, on what is 
sold and when it is sold. 

The point is that this harping upon 
personality by sales counsellors and others 
is aside from the main requirements for 
sales. These requirements are to be or- 
ganized and to communicate clearly, fully, 
and sincerely. 

This can be done by any man or woman 
who has the will to learn and who likes 
people. It has nothing to do with whether 
this man or woman has a pleasant per- 
sonality or not. When the customer orders, 
he will do so on the ground that value has 
been presented, and this is what he wants. 
*Mr. Sherman has sold printing and has been 
the editor of several trade publications. His 
articles are based on actual problems. 
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Those who insist upon personality for 
salesmen actually put the cart before the 
horse. What price personality if the per- 
son has no conviction for selling? 

Many people in show business have 
carloads of personality, but few make 
good sales people. Yes, they sell them- 
selves, but in their business this is a// they 
have to sell. In the printing trade we must 
sell more and the interest to do this must 
be there. Show people and many who are 
inveigled into being printing trade sales- 
men often do not have this interest. 

I will never forget one of the more 
gullible of employers I have known. He 
had a crush on the theatre and was a per- 
sonality cultist. He was so impressed with 
an actor who played the part of a sales 


manager in a Broadway production that he 
actually offered him the job in real life. 
Here was an individual who was loaded 
up with personality. What tremendous 
impact he would make on the prospects, 
mused the employer-printer, and what 
business it would bring! 

It’s a sad story. The man cost the busi- 
ness a lot of money before his admirer 
would admit that it was a mistake and that 
it took more than personality to make a 
successful salesman. The same goes for 
this gospel to “sell yourself,” repeated ad 
nauseam in sales counselling. 

Talk to printing buyers. Nothing is 
more frustrating to them than printing 
salesmen who spend time trying to sell 
themselves when all the buyer wants to 
know is what are the facts about the plant, 
what equipment have they got, what color 
can they give him, schedules, etc? This is 
the major complaint of printing buyers. 
They can not get the facts; they get every- 
thing else but the facts. 

Personality is a very desirable quality— 
whatever it is. The objection to person- 
ality as an indispensable element in sales- 
manship is simply that it raises a problem 
of an exclusiveness among salesmen. Many 
fine, sincere people who understand print- 
ing, who can sell it, may be excluded be- 
cause, patently, they are not personalities. 
Universally applied to all fields the re- 
quirement would rule out half of the 
world’s great men and easily more than 
half of the present crop of successful print- 
ing salesmen. 





ALLAN K. JENSEN 
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A good question. And the answer could make a big difference in your profit picture — especially if you’ve 
ever turned down label jobs because ‘‘they’re not worth the headaches.” 


These well-known “headaches” — such as curling, blocking and premature or faulty adhesion — are now a 
thing of the past, thanks to ELEET dot-gummed label paper. Here’s why: 


Unlike the solid glue film on conventional gummed stock, the adhesive side of ELEET is made up of 
millions of tiny glue particles or dots. Between these dots, the paper can expand or contract without curling. 
ELEET stays perfectly flat through a wide. range of variations in temperature and humidity. 


Here’s another important advantage: ELEET adheres to practically E CAMPLE BOOKLET! 
any surface. This means you can reduce the number of different FR E 
gummed sheets in your present inventory. 


Don’t wait another day to get the complete story on this truly 
remarkable sheet — available to you now in a variety of finishes, colors 
and sizes. For free sample booklet, just write the word ‘“ELEET” on 
your letterhead, add your signature and mail it to us today. 


LUDLOW PAPERS, INC., Fine Papers Division, Ware, Massachusetts. Toles enei eli. 1 4° 
A Complete Line of Gummed Label Papers » Gummed Hollands, Cambrics my .\-1-4 ae 4 4-2-3 
and Tablet Tapes » Cover Papers + Relyon Reproduction Paper + Metallic 

and other Specialty Papers. 
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The Inland and American Printer and Lithographer maintains a Book Department. A Book List may 


be obtained by writing the magazine, 79 W. Monroe St., 


Chicago 3. When so noted, books reviewed 


here may be obtained by ding money order or check with order. Price includes 35¢ for handling charge 





The Magic of Making Halftones 

By K. W. BEATTIE (THE INLAND AND 
AMERICAN PRINTER AND LITHOGRA- 
PHER Book Department. $4.60). 

This is a paper-covered, plastic-spiral 
bound book of valuable instructions for 
cameramen on the techniques of making 
good halftones. It is a good guidebook for 
beginners and a handy review for experts. 
The book begins with a brief description 
of the photographer’s tools, an illustrated 
section On inexpensive equipment that the 
cameraman can make for himself, and a 
list of terms he should know. 

Topics covered include setting up thé 
camera; copyboard illumination; the use 
of screens, filters, and tints; shop stand- 
ards; stripping techniques, and many 
other subjects important to the camera- 
man. Nearly half the book is devoted to 
charts and to photographs showing right 
and wrong procedures. 


How to Work With Mailing 

List Brokers 

(A Direct Mail Advertising Association 
research report published by the National 
Council of Mailing List Brokers, 55 W. 
i2nd St., New York 36. Free to DMAA 
members; $5 to nonmembers). 

This paper-bound book describes the 
efficient and economical use of mailing 
lists. It defines the broker’s position as a 
middleman between list owners and list 
users and describes the services he per- 
forms for both groups. The book is di- 
vided into four main sections, “Working 
With Lists,” “Broker Services,” “List Data 
Cards and Instructions” (samples of bro- 
kers’ list data cards are shown), and 
“Working With Brokers.” Among the 
subjects treated are list selectivity and 
maintenance, rental terms, customer clas- 
sification, and timing. 


Management for the 


Smaller Company 
(The American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, $6 to 
members, $9 to nonmembers. ) 

This 402-page reference book, for firms 
with fewer than 1,000 employees, is based 
on the knowledge and experience of exec- 
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utives and specialists who have solved 
many small company problems. It tells 
how good management increases profits 
and improves competitive positions; how 
to set up sound objectives and operating 
principles; how to build managerial talent 
reserves, and how to plan for future profit 
opportunities. Budget and production 
control techniques are detailed. There is 
information about government assistance, 
Management consultants, operations re- 
search, and methods for reorganizing mar- 
keting activities. 


Say It Safely 

By PAUL P. ASHLEY (The University 
of Washington Press, Seattle 5, Wash. 
$2.50.) 

This 118-page book is a brief, concise 
manual in lay language to help publishers 
and broadcasters avoid the pitfalls of libel, 
contempt of court, and violation of pri- 
vacy. It defines various libelous and illegal 
statements and shows, with the aid of ex- 
amples, how publishers or broadcasters 
can make libelous statements without li- 
belous or defamatory intent. The book 
contains an index that helps make it a 
useful reference for anyone who writes or 
processes copy. Mr. Ashley, author of the 
book, which is subtitled The Legal Limits 
in Journalism and Broadcasting, is legal 
counsel for several newspapers and a 
broadcasting company. 


Effective Communication 

In Company Publications 

By C. J. DOVER (The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C., $14.75) 

This is a thorough analysis of the field 
of company employee communications. 
The book has 368 pages bound in a plastic 
loose-leaf binder. Drawing on surveys, 
reports, and case histories of publications 
of both large and small companies, it dis- 
cusses the present status and the history of 
company communications. It describes the 
purposes of these publications, methods of 
establishing and publishing them effec- 
tively, and many ways to reduce costs. It 
also discusses the best kinds of editorial 
operations to provide, by the most eco- 


nomical means, high quality publications 
that will be of service and interest to both 
management and employees. 


How to Illustrate Printed Messages 
(Cobb Shinn, 723 Union St., Indianapolis 
25. $1.) 

Over 1,000 illustrations of stock art, 
cuts, and photographs are shown in this 
160-page book. The ideas are intended 
primarily for printers, publication editors, 
newspapers, and advertising agencies. 

Cuts in one and two colors are priced 
from $1.50, and photographs are $7.50 
each. Offset reproduction rights for line 
drawings are $1 per use. 


Pioneers in Printing 

By SEAN JENNETT ( Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 68-74 Carter Lane, London, 
England. $4.50.) 

Mr. Jennett’s biographies of eight lead- 
ing figures in the history of printing will 
provide good reading for anyone interest- 
ed in the history of the graphic arts. He 
presents a lively account of the lives and 
work of Johann Gutenberg, William Cax- 
ton, William Caslon, John Baskerville, 
Alois Senefelder, Frederick Koenig, Ott- 
mar Mergenthaler, and Tolbert Lanston. 

Much of the fascination of Mr. Jennett’s 
book stems from his historical detective 
work in trying to resolve the ambiguities 
and conflicts in the existing data on many 
of these men, and to fill in as well as pos- 
sible the biographical facts that are miss- 
ing. For example, he has drawn heavily on 
records of court actions, including one 
brought by a young lady for breach of 
promise, to fill in the great gaps in our 
knowledge of the life of Johann Guten- 
berg. The book contains reproductions of 
engravings dating from the 16th century, 
type set by Gutenberg and Baskerville, 
and several photographs and diagrams of 
early machinery. 


Caractere, Noel 1958 
(Museum Books. Inc., 48 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17. $12.95.) 

This is the 13th edition of an outstand- 
ing French graphic arts yearbook. It con- 
tains black and white printing of excellent 
photography; four-color reproductions of 
18th century maps and paintings by Van 
Gogh, Watteau, Corot, Daumier, and 
others; engraved and woodcut ex libris; 
reproductions of tapestry by Jean Lurcat, 
plus a number of drawings, engravings, 
and samples of old and new type faces. 

The entire book is an example of excel- 
lent presswork done on a wide variety of 
stock by various printing processes. Many 
of the paintings are reproduced on gate 
folds, and others are cut and pasted onto 
the pages of the book. The entire text is 
written in French, but since the book’s 
main impact is visual, and because it is as 
artistically conceived and excellently pro- 
duced as it is, it still has great interest for 
an English-speaking audience. 
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YOU CAN PUT NEW SNAP AND SPARKLE INTO YOUR 
NEXT JOB WITH FALPACO’S IMPROVED, BRIGHTER - 
WHITE COATED BLANKS. THE IMPROVED FALPACO 
BLANK COMBINES A REMARKABLY WHITE, SMOOTH, 
EVEN COATING WITH NEW STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY. 
IT HAS EXCEPTIONAL COLOR-REPRODUCING QUALITIES. 





IMPROVED 


FALPACO 










BRIGHTER-WHITE 


COATED BLANKS 


STRONGER MORE RIGID SMOOTHER 
and BRIGHTER-WHITE 


Ask your merchant for samples 


FALULAH PAPER COMPANY 


500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, New York 
Mills: Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK OFFICE — 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 34, N. Y * MILLS: FITCHBURG, MASS, 


Distributed by authorized paper merchants from coast to coast. 
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PRIDE 
IS THE DIFFERENCE 


Atlantic 
Bond 


The very finest genuinely 


watermarked sulphite bond. 
lor easy identification, the 
substance number is made part 


of the watermark. 


Smoother running... 


sharper, clearer reproduction. 


Moisture controlled for di- 
mensional stability. Precision 


trimmed for greatest accuracy. 


Ask your Franchised 
EASTERN Merchant (or write 


direct) for a generous sample. 


EASTERN 





EXCELLENCE 
IN FINE PAPERS 


EASTERN 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION 
STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 
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How to Use Personality-Aptitude 
Tests for Supervisory Selection 


(Concluded from page 41) 
make-up. If nothing else, they show us 
clearly in many cases whether a man ts a 
doer, forward-moving, goal-minded, im- 
patient, self-sufficient, etc., or whether he 
is cautious, conservative, quiet, dependent, 
detail minded, etc. This sort of informa- 
tion combined with his record of perform- 
ance, work history, skills and appraisal can 
bring us close to being right a large per- 
centage of the time. 

At Standard Register, our management 
test battery consists of the Thurstone Tem- 
perament Schedule, An Inventory of Fac- 
tors STDCR by Guilford, Activity Vector 
Analysis, Standard Sentence Completion, 
and Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness. 

The first two are the usual inventory 
type personality questionnaires. The AVA 
is a projective type device which instructs 
the individual to choose descriptive words 
which apply to himself. 

The Standard Sentence Completion is 
a device developed over the last five years 
at Standard Register. This projective type 
instrument seems to give some insight into 
a man’s attitude and approach toward 
such areas as relationship between self, 
company, and others. It also shows simply 
if a man can express his ideas on a piece 
of paper and if he uses the most simple, 
rudimentary, or more sophisticated con- 
cepts to put a point across. 

The Thurstone Test of Mental Alert- 
ness is an intelligence type test and is the 
only one in the battery which is timed. It 
is a 25-minute test and total administra- 
tion time is about 30 minutes. The ad- 
ministration time for the complete man- 
agement battery is about 21 hours or less 
for supervisors. This would most likely 
be somewhat longer for a lower level 
group. 

Our own experience has taught us that 
many types of personalities can be success- 
ful supervisors and that a lot depends up- 
on the factors surrounding the position 
including the personality of the boss. In- 
terpretation of personality, particularly in 
terms of the realistic situation, we find to 
be tricky and complex. 

Just about any person with some test- 
ing experience can adequately interpret 
results of ability tests. However, it pretty 
much takes a professional with industrial 
experience to interpret personality tests. 
And furthermore, the knowledge, experi- 
ence and sophistication to correlate rer- 
sonality information with other material, 
including appraisals, experience, educa- 
tion, etc., is essential for the effective util- 
ization of personality test results. We in- 
sist upon using personality test results in 
conjunction with other information rath- 
er than making conclusions in a vacuum. 


Furthermore, as a personality test in- 
terpreter, I have at times found it difficult 
to keep my own likes, dislikes and preju- 
dices out of my interpretations. The ob- 
jectiveness of personality tests has this 
limitation. 


Pressmen Must Understand 
All Platemaking Problems 


(Concluded from page 69) 

ing. Poor quality alcohol and plate washes 
tend to leave an oily deposit when they 
evaporate. When this occurs during de- 
velopment, the oily film in the image wells 
may prevent the lacquer from forming 
a good bond to the copper or to the base 
metal. Poor quality washout solutions, 
when used in the pressroom, can also 
cause this blindness. 

Sometimes a pressman is puzzled when 
the plate that he ran so successfully the 
day before does not provide sufficient ink 
coverage on the next day. Perhaps the 
washout solution he used left an oily film 
which is keeping the image from accept- 
ing the ink. 

Anhydrous alcohol or plate wash may 
be tested by placing a few drops of the 
solution on a clean piece of glass. When 
it has evaporated, check the glass to deter- 
mine whether or not an oily film remains. 
Never use washes which contain oily 
material. 

Humidity may affect the platemaking 
process and cause early image blindness. 
If the plate is moist when lacquer is ap- 
plied, it cannot bond properly to the cop- 
per or base metal. If the plate was moist 
and then allowed to dry, the lacquer might 
still not bond properly because the base 
metal in the image areas might tend to 
corrode or oxidize. 

There are many reasons why deep-etch 
plates blind. The pressman must know 
when he can remedy a bad plate and 
when a plate must be sent back to the 
platemaking department. It is poor press- 
room practice to waste valuable produc- 
tion time attempting to correct plate 
faults. Part of the job of a good litho- 
graphic pressman is ability to recognize 
plate problems which he cannot solve or 
compensate for. 


Heads Tabulating Card Group 

Simon G. Gaynor, American Business 
Systems, Philadelphia, has been elected 
president of the Tabulating Card Manu- 
facturers Association. M. G. Lewis, M. G. 
Lewis Printing Co., Jacksonville, Fla., is 
vice-president. C. A. Greathouse, Frank 
H. Baxter Associates, Inc., New York 
City, is treasurer and executive secretary. 
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PRIDE IS A SUNFISH. Pride. Born in an instant of sun 


and water. 
Revealed in a boy’s first catch. Reflected in a father’s dream come true. 


Pride is a part of a man’s heritage. Good printers know its truth. Proud 
craftsmen find it in Atlantic fine papers. 


EASTERN 


Cover - Bond - Opaque - Offset - Ledger - Mimeo - Duplicator - Transiucent 


) Atlantic 
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How Printers Can Protect Their Capital Investment 


(Concluded from page 45) 
printing firms in this field for bids. In 
round figures the three lowest bids were 
$17 per 1,000 from Printer A; $31 from 
Printer B and $32 from Printer C. 

In view of the vast difference between 
the $17 and the $31-$32 figures we, in 
order to be perfectly fair, asked Printer A 
to recheck because we wanted to be certain 
that he understood the specifications. He 
called back after checking and told us the 
figures were correct and so we gave him 
the job. However, several months later 
Printer A informed us that he should have 
checked more closely as he subsequently 
found that the costs had been figured 
incorrectly. 

Printing Industry of America’s 36th 
Annual Ratio Study has recently been 
completed. Out of 856 participants in this 
study, 671 incorporated letterpress and 
lithograph companies reported composite 
net earnings, after taxes, of 2.53% on 
sales which is 25% less than the 3.37% 
in the previous report, this in spite of 
larger volume. This established a new low 
point and compares with a high of 5.38% 
in 1950. This is getting much too low for 
comfort, and I can well understand how 
this is now regarded as one of the most 
critical problems the printing and litho- 
graphing industry is facing today. 

The 2.53% is an average, and obvious- 
ly some companies had a pretty rough 
time; in fact, 141 of the 856 participating 
firms and corporations showed losses. It 
seems to me that the only way in which we 
are going to keep ahead of this trend is to 


Adds Third Papermaking Machine 

The International Paper Co. has an- 
nounced plans for adding a third machine 
at its Pine Bluff (Ark.) Mill. The original 
units produce newsprint and _ bleached 
kraft board. The new 209-inch Beloit ma- 
chine will turn out lightweight directory 
papers and other groundwood printing 
grades. 


Norman Nip (left), vice-president of Tongg Pub- 
lishing Co. and immediate past president of the 
Honolulu Club of Printing House Craftsmen, re- 
ceives a Heidelberg boot from Russ Quaintance, 
the c'ub’s secretary. The boot, a gift from the 
Craftsmen of Heidelberg, Germany, was pre- 


sented at dinner marking end of Mr. Nip’s term 








place a new emphasis on adequate earn- 
ings. One of the essentials needed to ac- 
complish this is a proper determination of 
all costs of doing business. 

This should include (1) allowance for 
future replacements, and (2) a reappraisal 
of factory, administrative, general, and 
selling expenses. 

Some of the most successful companies 
I know have at least one thing in com- 
mon: They have solved and kept ahead of 
their sales problem by working hardest on 
quality, service, and prompt delivery, with 










price competition coming last, and you can 
be sure that they are fully informed at all 
times, by adequate records, as to what their 
costs are on every job on which they bid. 

Realism and objectivity are essential in 
conducting a successful enterprise. When 
your appraisal suggests inadequacies with- 
in your own organization, it is no sin to 
admit them and then seek outside counsel 
to correct such deficiencies. This is the on- 
ly common sense way of protecting your 
capital investment and staying with the 
top performers in your industry. 
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IN LITHOGRAPHY 


Shelby Lithographing Co. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“Since replacing our old 
cameras with Robertson's 
41” Overhead and two 
Shooting Stars, we have 
tripled our capacity. 
Electronic controls enable us 
to do precision color 
correcting and masking 
formerly done by hand with 
doubtful accuracy, and we 
save valuable operator 

time in copy positioning 

and focusing.” 





“The extremely close tolerances of 
Robertson Cameras save us make-overs 
when we want to correct color separations 
after the job is done and the setting broken 
up. We can re-set the camera for the 
separation and be sure the registration will 
be exact. 





TER COLOR SEPARATION 
BY ROBERTSON 
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If you are seeking lower cost, precision production in any tield of photomechanical 
reproduction, send for detailed descriptions of Robertson’s complete range 

of modern precision cameras, Robertson's Plate Mates and essential 

accessories. It will be sent promptly. 


ROBERTSON PHOTO-MECHANIX, INC. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PHOTOMECHANICAL EQUIPMENT Pebetin 
7440 LAWRENCE AVENUE*®CHICAGO 31, ItLINOTS 
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MONTH’S 
NEWS 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


Business Forms Institute 
Fall Convention Sept. 21 


Business Forms Institute, national trade 
association serving the manifold business 
forms industry, will launch its three-day 
fall meeting in outing style on Sept. 21. 
Sky Top Lodge, Sky Top, Pa., is the place 
where members will assemble with their 
ladies for recreation as well as business 
sessions. : 

Members may be expected to view the 
dollar sales volume picture with optimism. 
This sales curve has been rising since 
1954, when the total was $232-million, 
according to BFI. It rose to $276-million 
in 1955, to $308-million in 1956, then 
up to $350-million where it stayed in 
1957 and 1958. 

BFI’s recent report, based on a survey 
of sales by representative manifold busi- 
ness forms printers, cited volume for this 
year’s first half as 139% above the figure 
for the same 1958 period, and 9% higher 
than the level reached in last year’s second 
half. BFI estimates that these gains, 
achieved in a highly competitive market, 
indicate that volume for all 12 months 
of this year may exceed last year’s $350- 
million level. 











H. A. Schneider Named Outstanding 
Craftsman of 59 by IAPHC Leaders 


Henry A. Schneider, since 1925 cor- 
porate secretary of the Charles Francis 
Press in New York City and long-time 
member of the Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen of New York, was awarded the 
Benjamin Franklin plaque as “The Out- 
standing International Craftsman of the 
Year” at the 40th annual convention of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen in New York City, Sept. 
5-9. 

Presentation of the plaque was made 
by Wayne V. Harsha, editor of THE IN- 
LAND AND AMERICAN PRINTER AND 
LITHOGRAPHER. The plaque was first 
awarded to Perry R. Long, first president 
of the International Craftsmen, in 1949. 

Mr. Schneider was chosen by Craftsmen 
officers and district representatives. 

Mr. Schneider is treasurer and member 
of the board of directors of the Nationa! 
Graphic Arts Expositions, Inc., which pre- 
sented the Seventh Educational Graphi 
Arts Exposition at the New York Coli- 
seum earlier this month. 

He is a member of the advisory board 
and the board of governors of the New 
York Craftsmen’s Club. He is a member 
of the anniversary committee and the of- 
fice organization committee of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. He also serves as a member of 
the task committee for Printing Week in 
New York. He was vice-chairman of the 
golden anniversary-40th annual conven- 
tion for the International Craftsmen. 

Mr. Schneider served with the New 
York Employing Printers Association 


The International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. has selected the best covers of 
the year starting with July, 1958, for monthly editions of Share Your Knowledge Review, a Craftsmen’s 
publication. The winner was the New York City club’s June, 1959, cover, designed by Charles J. 
Felten, Messenger of the Sacred Heart. The Boston club’s January, 1959, issue, designed by André B. 
Paquette, the art director of Silton Brothers, Callaway, Inc., took second place, and the Hartford, 
Conn., club received third place award for its March, 1959, cover, designed by Patricia Draper of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. The Chicago club’s May, 1959, cover (not shown) was 
awarded an honorable mention. A. N. Romsted and Raymond Stack planned its layout and production 
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from 1920-1925. In 1953-54 he was sec- 
ond vice-president of the International 
Craftsmen but did not go on up the ladder 





Henry Schneider, prominent in New York and In- 
ternational Craftsmen’s affairs for years, was 
awarded Inland and American Printer and Lith- 
ographer plaque as ‘59 Outstanding Craftsman 


to the presidency because of his rigorous 
company duties at the time. He was presi- 
dent of the New York Craftsmen from 
1948 to 1950. In 1950 he won the New 
York Navigators’ Service-to-the-Graphic- 
Arts-Industry award. 

Mr. Schneider was a founding member 
and president (1945-46) of the Young 
Printing Executives Club of New York, 
and was charter president of the Printing 
Accountants Club from 1930 to 1932. 

Previous winners of THE INLAND AND 
AMERICAN PRINTER AND LITHOGRA- 
PHER’s Benjamin Franklin plaque in- 
clude, in addition to Perry Long in 1949, 
the following: 

Gradie Oakes, 1950; Fred Baillie, 
1951; J. Homer Winkler, 1952; John J. 
Deviny, 1953; Haywood Hunt, 1954; 
Lee Augustine, 1955; Howard N. King, 
1956; Thomas P. Mahoney, 1957, and 
A. R. Tommasini, 1958. 


Star Parts Chicago Agency Moves 
The Chicago agency of Star Parts, Inc. 
has moved to 603 W. Washington St. The 
agency services Illinois, Indiana, and all 
of Michigan except the Upper Peninsula. 
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Here’s what | want in printing papers! 


I want Hammermill Papers because my customers know the name Hammermill. 
When I put the job on Hammermill, it’s easier to sell it and it’s easier to do the 
kind of work that shows I’m a good printer. Just as Hammermill says in its ads, 


Hammermill Papers take a better impression* so they make a better impression. 


*Because Hammermill’s exclusive NYT ! ERM) 
Neutracel” pulp gives them a 


more level printing surface. [P/a\ (le RS 
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The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers is now completing the pro- 
gram for its 27th annual convention and 
exhibit Nov. 18-21 in Kansas City, Mo. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, executive vice- 
president, forecasts record attendance as 
well as the largest lithographic show ever 
staged by the association. 

Sessions will be held in Hotel Muehle- 
bach while more than 100 exhibitors are 
displaying their products and services in 
the Municipal Auditorium. 

First day program calls for discussions 
of magnetic printings on business forms 
and checks; business administration; offset 
paper past, present, and future, and the 
status of colored paper in the graphic arts. 

Scheduled for the second day is panel 
treatment of lithographic mathematics, 
with NAPL cost accountant Frank R. Tur- 
ner, Jr. reviewing the association's revised 
Blue Book, which shows budgeted hourly 
rates for every lithographic cost center. 
Other topics scheduled are preventive 
maintenance, controlled color proofing 
methods, and what’s new in machinery. 


The poster to be used to promote International 
Printing Week, Jan. 17-23, 1960, was the first 
two-color job done on the new Original Hei- 
delberg two-color press in the office of Heidel- 
berg Pacific, Inc. in Los Angeles. Gerald L. 
Flood (left), chairman of the International Print- 
ing Week Committee, and George Wood, Hei- 


delberg Pacific, inspect one of the press sheets 
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Photo-Lithographers’ Annual Convention Nov. |8-2I 


Speaker’s listed for the third day in- 
clude Mr. Soderstrom, who will tell how 
to build a sound selling program. Subjects 
assigned to other speakers include selec- 
ting and training salesmen, creative print- 
ing as the key to more profits, quality lev- 
els, Lithographic Technical Foundation 
research progress, performance standards 


Research and Engineering Council 
Will Meet in Dayton May 23-25 

The Research and Engineering Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry has an- 
nounced May 23-25 next year as the time 
and the Dayton (Ohio) Biltmore Hotel as 
the place for its 10th annual conference. 
Paul Lyle of Western Printing & Litho- 
graphing Co. has been named chairman. 

The 1961 conference will be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Washington, D.C. is 
the city selected for the 1962 parley. 






for sensitized materials, and a new ap- 
proach to exposure and processing control. 

Again, as in past years, the final fea- 
ture will be an all-day technical session 
with William J. Stevens, Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager for the Miehle Co., division 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., serving as 
panel moderator. 

“Convention sessions are open to non- 
members,” said Mr. Soderstrom. “We 
want everyone interested in building a 
bigger and better volume of profitable 
lithography to attend.” 

Complete registration fee is $35 per 
person. Other per person fees are $25 for 
ladies, $5 for a single day, $5 for addi- 
tional luncheon tickets, and $12.50 for ad- 
ditional dinner-dance and entertainment 
tickets. Registration requests should be 
addressed to NAPL headquarters, 317 W. 
45th St., New York 36. 


Metal Decorators Association 
Meets in New Orleans Oct. 12-14 


The National Metal Decorators Associ- 
ation, Inc. is planning a silver anniversary 
convention at the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
Orleans, Oct. 12-14. 

James H. Pipkin, vice-president of Tex- 
aco, Inc., New York City will address the 
opening assembly on Monday, Oct. 12. 
Following Mr. Pipkin’s talk, members 
will hear Anthony W. Pomper of John 
Waldron Corp. and Allen S. Dawe of 
J. O. Ross Engineering, a division of Mid- 
land-Ross Corp., discuss “Recent Devel- 
opments in Coil-Fed Coating Processes.” 
The session will end with an address by 
Edward Swayduck, president of the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America Local 
No. 1, who will outline the “ALA’s Views 
on Technology.” 

The second assembly, set for Tuesday 
morning, will be spent in round-table ses- 
sions. Three sessions will run simulta- 
neously, and each will discuss three topics: 
press plates, blankets, and inks; coatings, 
rollers, and steel and aluminum; presses, 
ovens, and coaters. 

A special feature of the convention will 
be a buffet luncheon and a Mississippi 
River sight-seeing trip aboard the S.S. 
President on Tuesday afternoon. 

Dr. M. A. Glaser of Midland Industrial 
Finishes Co. will open the Wednesday, 
Oct. 14, sessions with a discussion of “Or- 
ganic Coating and the New Food Addi- 
tives Amendment.” He will be followed 
by Lowell F. Crouse, vice-president of 
Maxon Premix Burner Co., speaking on 
the subject “Gas-Fired Litho Ovens and 
Fume Incineration.” 

Delegates at the Wednesday afternoon 
assembly will hear an address by H. M. 





Taylor, director of R. W. Crabtree & Sons, 
Ltd. of London, followed by a research re- 
port from Michael H. Bruno, director of 
the Lithographic Technical Foundation’s 
research department in Chicago. 





{ : 
William A. Westphal (left) of Brooklyn is vice- 
president and Harold W. Lee (right) of Rockford, 
lll., is president of the National Metal Decora- 
tors Association which will meet in New Orleans 


The convention wiil wind up with the 
annual banquet on Wednesday evening. 
Neal D. Rader, convention chairman, will 
act as master of ceremonies, and Dr. Carl 
C. Byers will be the guest speaker. His 
topic will be “He Who Laughs—Lasts.” 


Direct Mail Ad Volume Up 
Nationwide direct mail advertising 
dollar volume for this year’s first five 
months was $732, 208, 631, nearly 5% 
above the figure for the same 1958 period 
despite higher postal rates that became 
effective on Jan. 1. April and May volume, 
$256, 845, 764, was 4% above the total 
for these months last year. Direct Mail 
Advertising Association estimates of dol- 
lar volume, based on net postal revenue, 
indicate postage and advertising materials. 
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One continuous operation eliminates skidding 
between machines... frees personnel for other tasks. 
Install the complete Dexter Combination now ... 
or start with the stitcher and add the McCain units 
as desired. Unit construction makes it so easy to grow. 


McCain Signature Feeders can make ready in 
less than 5 minutes a pocket .. . handle all types of 
signatures even without lap...in sizes from 314 x 7” 
to 1244 x 19”... at speeds to 9000/hr. 


dl 


Extra protits 


from 
automatic 


saddle binding 
even on 





# . short runs 


Dexter's McCAIN-CHRISTENSEN Combination 


Christensen Gang Stitcher can stitch 2 sheets 
or up to 14” in the spine. .. at speeds to 9000 /hr... 
offers right or left delivery . . . with precision caliper 
and reject assembly. 


cro 


McCain 3-Knife Trimmer offers 14", 14” or 7%” 
shear capacity ... trims to 12 x 1814”... at geared 
speeds to 7500/hr.... with optional 4th and 5th 
knives for two-up work (as illustrated). Collecting 


attachment available for 2 book trimming. 


THE DEXTER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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National Business Forms Associates to Meet Oct. 4-8 


National Business Forms Associates’ 
14th annual convention is scheduled to 
open on Oct. 4 and run through the 8th at 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

F. J. Ring, secretary-treasurer, forecasts 
an attendance of 300, including repre- 
sentatives of 45 
companies produc- 
ing business forms 
or supplying enve- 
lopes, labels, tags, 
carbon, and other 
paper. Thirty-six 
manufacturers will 
display and demon- 
strate their prod- 
ucts while an edu- 
cational program 
tailored to the in- 
terests of business forms designers and 
distributors is running its course. 

Scheduled for Oct. 5 is a talk by Wil- 
liam Gove, nationally-known speaker. The 
next day is set aside for registrants to con- 
fer with manufacturers. 

Featured at the Oct. 7 session will be a 
discussion of common language magnetic 
ink printing for mechanized check han- 
dling. Glen Reiman of the Merchandise 
National Bank, Chicago, and General 
Electric technicians will lead the discus- 
sion in this session. 

NFBA members are dealers or special- 
ists engaged in the profession of designing 
and distributing business forms and sys- 
tems. Some represent combination busi- 


F. J. Ring 





ness machines and forms dealerships. 
Others sell forms and have stationery 
stores. Also on the membership list are 
dealers who use flat-bed equipment for 
imprinting service and small order work. 

NFBA president is Charles Tingle of 
Tingle Business Forms Co., Indianapolis. 
John Harris of Harris Business Forms Co., 
Moline, Ill., is vice-president. 


L. A. Times-Mirror Press 
Announces Scholarship 


A new $4,000 four-year scholarship for 
a high school graduate desiring to enter 
the field of printing management has been 
established by the Times-Mirror Press of 
Los Angeles, according to Harrison 
Chandler, who is the vice-president of the 
organization. 

The scholarship, will be awarded on 
the basis of a national competitive exam- 
ination under the auspices of the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. It 
is $1,000 a year for four years. 

Named the Times-Mirror Press Schol 
arship, the award provides for study at 
Los Angeles State College which has one 
of the nation’s leading graphic arts train- 
ing courses. The Los Angeles State Col- 
lege course is approved by the National 
Scholarship Trust Fund. 

High school graduates desiring to apply 
should write to the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, 5728 Con- 

ticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 15. 


Education Council Will Present 
Elmer G. Voigt Awards Dec. 5 


In recognition of Elmer G. Voigt’s ef- 
forts over Many years to encourage active 
industry-educational programs by nation- 
wide graphic arts 
industry organiza- 
tions, the Educa- 
tion Council of the 
Graphic Arts In- 
dustry has estab- 
lished the Elmer G. 
Voigt Awards. The 
awards will be pre- 
sented for the first 
time during the 
Second Annual 
Awards Banquet of 
the Educational Council to be held the 
evening of Dec. 5 at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D. C. Mr. Voigt, president 
emeritus of the Education Council and 
former chairman of the board of Western 
Printing and Lithographing Co., Racine, 
Wis., will personally present the awards. 





Elmer G. Voigt 
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The persons to get the awards will be 
picked by 15 graphic arts associations. 

Also to be honored during the Second 
Annual Awards Banquet of the Education 
Council will be the three local printing 
organizations judged by the council to 
have conducted outstanding industry-edu- 
cation programs in their communities. 
They will be awarded the council’s James 
J. Rudisill Awards, first established last 
year in honor of Mr. Rudisill, the first 
president of the Education Council. 

During the annual awards banquet, the 
council will also honor an individual to 
be selected by the council officers for out- 
standing contributions to the field of 
graphic arts education during the year. 

The arrangements committee for the 
banquet includes Jack Davis, Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., chairman; Horace Hart, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, and Dor- 
is Hall of the Graphic Arts Association of 
Washington, D. C. 





The convention is open to all who are 
interested or active in designing or dis- 
tributing forms and systems. Secretary 
Ring’s address is 409 E. Broward Blvd., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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Charles C. Tingle John H. Harris 


CHARLES C. TINGLE, president of the Nation- 
al Business Forms Associates, has had 35 years 
experience in working with office forms and 
systems. He began his career purchasing these 
items for Westinghouse Air Brake Co., where he 
served for five years as assistant stationer. 

Mr. Tingle pioneered the sale of Kardex vis- 
ible equipment in central Ohio and also sold 
forms in the early days of one-time carbon pa- 
per. He left his position as manager of the In- 
diana district of a large business forms com- 
pany in 1948 to start his own business, Tingle 
Business Forms Co., Indianapolis. He has also 
been an active NBFA member since 1948. 

JOHN H. HARRIS, NBFA vice-president, joined 
Sullivan and Morrison, business forms distribu- 
tors in Washington, D. C., after graduating from 
Grinnell College in lowa. After the United States 
entered World War II, he became the civilian 
head of forms procedures for the Army Air 
Forces. He later entered the Air Forces’ Manage- 
ment Control, an organizational planning di- 
vision, as a private and rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

He founded Harris Business Forms Co. in Dav- 
enport, lowa, in 1946 to sell forms and related 
products to promote better business systems. 
Later, the firm moved its headquarters to Mo- 
line, tll. Mr. Harris is a past winner of the Biehle 
Award for distinguished service to the NBFA 


and the forms industry. 


J. W. Rockefeller, Jr. and Associates 
Launch Wrap-Around Plate Survey 

J. W. Rockefeller, Jr. and Associates, 
Short Hills, N. J., have taken steps to de- 
termine the amount of etch depth and 
white space required between printing 
surfaces running on wrap-around plate 
presses. Acting as specialists in printing 
plant production and cost control, the firm 
has sent special plates to manufacturers of 
rotary presses for testing on conventional 
and dry offset presses. 

Most of the large press manufacturers 
in this country and Europe requested the 
plates and have agreed to submit samples 
run from them with the understanding 
that results will not be disclosed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rockefeller. 
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HIGH SPEED PERIODICAL TIP-ON, WRAPPING AND LABELING MACHINES 








PERFECT 
SR-1 TIPPING MACHINE _— 
Applies tip-ons at speeds up POSITIVE FEED 
to 7,000 per hour. Only one ¥ 
operator needed. Dead-on bs ne 
accuracy always. Handles tip- x 
ons up to 12”x18”. Also avail- SIMPLE 
able in a 3-pocket model that ADJUSTMENTS 
tips to both sides of signature 
in one operation. ONLY ONE 
OPERATOR 
MODEL E WRAPPING MACHINE 
Wraps and/or labels maga- 
zines (Flat-wrap, Fold-wrap 
or Band-wrap) at high speed, FLAT-WRAP 
uniformly tight and neat with 
label accurately placed. Will FOLD-WRAP 
label single sheets ; or wrapped 
or unwrapped magazines up 
to 114” thickness. Compact BAND-WRAP 
(12’x3’) . . « easy to set up 
and operate. Larger, faster 
models available. 
ROTARY LABELING MACHINE 
An extra-high speed, high 
production rotary cross feed 
labeling unit. Capable of top- HIGH SPEED 


precision performance at 
speeds up to 18,000 per hour. 
Equipped with dual-purpose 
labeling heads for handling 
either or both electronic and 
standard strips. Also available 
with straight feed; or with 
both cross and straight feeds. 


PERFECT LABEL 
ALIGNMENT 


ASK US for details on any or all 
of these cost-cutting units, No 


ea. SHERIDAN «0 


SINCE 1835 mm 
Grauch Offices 
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American Photoengravers Convene in Dallas Oct. I8 


The 63rd annual convention of the 
American Photoengravers Association will 
be held at the Statler Hotel in Dallas, Oct. 
18-21. “New Horizons for the Photoen- 
graver” will be the theme of the meeting. 

The first session, Monday morning, Oct. 
19, will be addressed by Joseph Chanko, 
general manager of the Condé Nast Press, 
Greenwich, Conn., who will describe the 
specifications a photoengraver should fol- 
low to give consistently good plates to his 
advertising clients. 

F. E. Church of the A.A.A.A.-N.P.A. 
joint committee on advertising reproduc- 
tion will speak on AAAA color bar stand- 
ardization and engraving standards com- 
pliance. He will be followed by C. L. Jew- 
ett, general manufacturing manager of the 
printing products division of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., who will discuss industrial research 
and its relation to the graphic arts. 

The research theme will be continued 
by George D. Beck, chairman of the Beck 
Engraving Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Marvin C. Rogers of Chicago, represent- 
ing Photoengravers’ Research, Inc. They 
will discuss photoengraving research. 

The Tuesday sessions will be opened by 
Emil Weltz, managing director of the 
Photoengravers Board of Trade of New 
York, Inc., who will describe good man- 
agerial procedures in a talk entitled, “Who 
Minds the Store?” Frank G. Horton, man- 
ager of methods engineering at R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons Co., Chicago, and S. 
G. Hall, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., will discuss ways to improve the 
photoengraving business. 

H. B. Gage of the E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., will 
close the morning session with a report 
on the Dycril photopolymer printing 


plate. The morning session will also in- 
clude election of officers. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will be 
devoted to techniques for making flexible 
wrap-around relief printing plates on 





Frank J. Schreiber 


Executive Secretary 


R. C. Walker 
President 


magnesium, zinc, and copper for use on 
rotary presses. R. H. Downie of Marathon, 
a division of American Can Corp., Men- 
asha, Wis., and George M. Petrasko of 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland, will be 
on hand to guide the discussion. They will 
be assisted by specialists in powderless 
etching of zinc, copper, and magnesium, 
and an Eastman Kodak Co. representative 
who will explain the changes in photog- 
raphy and the methods of stripping up 
forms for use with flexible plates. 

Wednesday morning, delegates will 
hear James H. Lowry of Worth Engravers, 
Fort Worth, tell about his firm’s experi- 
ences in producing curved plates for direct 
newspaper printing. Wilfrid T. Connell, 
president of the International Photoen- 
gravers’ Union of North America, will 
also speak; he will be followed by J. A. V. 
Hyatt, vice-president of Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment, Plainview, N. Y., who will 
speak on “Continuous Tone Separations 
by the Electronic Scanning Method.” 


Members of the Master Printers Section of the New York Employing Printers Association reélected 
their officers at their recent annual meeting. The officers are (from left) Kenneth D. MacDonald of Albert 
H. Vela Co., president; Richard P. Stanley of Stanley Impressions, Inc., vice-president; Alfred H. Bigger 
of the Bigger Press, Inc., treasurer, and Anthony C. Genovese of the association’s staff, secretary 





O. F. Duensing, sales manager for Van- 
dercook & Sons, Inc., Chicago, will dis- 
cuss press proofs in a talk “Proofing for 
Profit.” He will be followed by Robert 
T. Martin of E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co. who will give the last talk of the con- 
vention. It will be entitled “A New Film 
for Photoengravers.” 


ECGAI Lists 25 Articles 
On Supervisory Personnel 


Over 25 articles on recruitment, selec- 
tion, and training of potential supervisory 
personnel are contained in a new report 
just released by the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, 5728 Connec- 
ticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 
The articles were specially written for 
the Third Annual Invitational Conference 
of the Education Council for Personnel 
and Training Directors held in May in 
Detroit. 

Copies of this report are available at 
$25 to nonmembers of the Education 
Council; $22.50 to contributing members, 
and no charge to participating and sus- 
taining members. The report is titled, 
“Supervisory Personnel Development 
Programs in the Graphic Arts Industry.” 

Other reports, in portfolio form, are 
available from the Education Council. 
They include “How to Conduct a Recruit- 
ment and Selection Program,” “In-Plant 
Training Programs,” and “How to Work 
With Schools.” A limited supply is avail- 
able for nonmembers of the Education 
Council. Members of the council receive 
these portfolios at no cost. 


Northwest's New Papermaking 
Machine Increases Capacity 40% 

The Northwest Paper Co. has formally 
commissioned a new Fourdrinier paper- 
making machine at its Brainerd, Minn., 
mill. The new papermaking machine, the 
company’s sixth, will increase Northwest's 
daily production capacity by 40%, giving 
it a maximum daily output of 550 tons. 

According to Harry T. Kendall, Jr., 
president of Northwest, the machine is 
designed to produce a wide range of print- 
ing, writing, and converter type papers 
and will create a need for from 300 to 400 
new employees at the Brainerd Mill. The 
machine was built by the Beloit Iron 
Works, Beloit, Wis. It weighs about 1,350 
tons, required 350,000 additional feet of 
floor space to be added to the mill, and can 
produce a maximum of 2,000 feet per 
minute, the company said. 


Accessory Supplier Incorporates 

Jack Beall Vertical Service, Inc. is the 
new name for Jack Beall Vertical Service, 
Chicago. The firm specializes in service 
and accessories for vertical presses. 
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REPRODUCED IN 4 COLORS BY OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY ON TICONDEROGA OFFSET, BASIS 860. SHEET SIZE 39X59. PRINTED 18 UP AT 4.000 IPH 


Doesn't this make you want to pack your bags and go? 


This striking reproduction of a photograph by Robert Chase is printed on Ticonderoga 
Offset, one of America’s new first family of fine papers by International Paper. —> 





Your good printing—on our good International Papers— 
can speed millions on their way to faraway places 


N THIS INSERT we demonstrate the two 
O best reasons for using Ticonderoga 
Offset. On the other side, the flashing four- 
color reproduction. On this side, the 
needle-sharp reproduction in dramatic 
black and white. 

Notice how true to life the colors are. 
That's the result of Ticonderoga Offset’s 
new improved shade of true white. See 
how evenly the colors are distributed. 


Fine Paper Division IN T E R N ATI oO x A L 7 p E we New York 17, N.Y. 






That’s the result of Ticonderoga Offset’s 
remarkably level surface. 

For outstanding press performance and 
beautiful results—especially where econ- 
omy is a factor—you just can’t do better 
than Ticonderoga Offset. Leading offset 
lithographers the country over agree that 
Ticonderoga Offset is ideal for brochures, 
catalogs, cook books, pamphlets, prospec- 
tuses, annual reports, envelope stuffers, 
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broadsides—and mailing pieces of all kinds. 

Ticonderoga Offset is now available in 
a new improved true white in 10 sizes and 
five weights, standard finish. Seven fancy 
finishes to order. 

Ask your paper merchant for the new 
sample book of Ticonderoga Offset and in- 
formation concerning the other top-quality 
printing papers in International Paper’s 
new first family of fine papers. 
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Rudisill Industry-Education Awards Set for Dec. 5 


Awards will again be presented this 
year to three local printing trade groups 
in recognition of outstanding industry- 
education co6perative programs in their 
communities by the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry. The awards are 
known as the James J. Rudisill Industry- 
Education Cooperation Awards. 

Established in 1958, the outstanding 
award was presented to the New York 
Employing Printers Association and two 
achievement awards were made to the 
Printing Industry Association of Dayton 
and the Apprenticeship Commission for 
the Printing Trades of Montreal. 

This year the awards will be made to 
three new groups at the Second Annual 
Awards Banquet of the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry at the May- 
flower Hotel in Washington, D.C., on the 
evening of Dec. 5. 

The awards have been named in honor 
of the late James J. Rudisill (Rudisill and 
Co., Lancaster, Pa.) in recognition of his 
efforts over many years to achieve closer 
relationships between local groups of 
printers and the graphic arts education 
programs in the schools. Mr. Rudisill was 
a former chairman of the education com- 
mittee of Printing Industry of America 
and the first president of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. 

The award requires the existence of 
an educational committee of a particular 
local association of printers, or of an in- 
dustry-wide education advisory committee 

composed of representatives of several 
local printing trade groups. The awards 
will consist of a plaque presented to the 
group, and citations to the individual 
members of that group and to designated 
companies and individuals not on the 


James J. Rudisill, for whom Education Council 
named Industry-Education Awards, was head of 
Rudisill & Co. in Lancaster, Pa., for many years. 


He was president of Printing Industry of America 


at one time, long active in education projects 





committee who participated in the com- 
mittee’s work, ¢.g., plants which arranged 
student tours, guest speakers at school ca- 
reer day programs, etc. 

Local associations and groups that are 
interested in receiving recognization for 
industry-education codperation programs 
should advise the Education Council as 
early in the school year as possible of 
their intention to participate. 

Samuel M. Burt, the council’s manag- 
ing director, said the council will provide 
its “Manual for Use by Local Graphic 


Arts Industry-Education Advisory Com- 
mittees” and other literature which will 
assist these local groups in conducting 
effective programs. 

The council’s portfolio, “How to Work 
With Schools,” provides detailed infor- 
mation on an industry-education program 
for printing trade groups and is available 
at no cost to local printing trade groups 
which are members of the council. Cost to 
nonmembers is $15. The council’s address 
is 5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 15, D.C. 
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now! ink delivery through 
longest lines from original drums... 


WITH NEW ALEMITE “V-78" VERSATAL PUMP! 


68% more powerful! Heavy-duty 5.4 
horsepower unit delivers ink to 
presses from a remote location. 
Press area can be kept uncluttered 
and clean ... housekeeping is easier. 


For manual or automatic control. 
Ink can be piped into fountain for 
manual or automatic control of level. 


Double-action pumping. Moves a 
large volume of material under 
most difficult operating conditions. 


Write for new Alemite “V-78” 
Versatal catalog! 


Available with automatic follower 
attachment for delivering even 
heaviest inks. Cleans drums com- 
pletely. No residual waste ink paste. 


3 Models — High-Pressure (24 to 1 
ratio), Medium-Pressure (12 to 1 ra- 
tio), Low-Pressure (4 to 1 ratio). 


Symbol of 


ALEMITE 


see at 





1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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offers WEB FED OFFSET ECONOMIES 
with SHEET FED QUALITY... 
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High hourly production . . . low cost per thousand 


... and a quality of product at least equal to that 
of sheet fed presses . . . these are three good rea- 
sons why you should investigate Hantscho web fed 
presses. 

Whether you are running book or magazine sig- 
natures, catalogs, inserts or direct mail material 
... on any kind of stock from newspaper to glossy 
coated .. . there is a Hantscho press that will do 
the job economically. 

See for yourself what a Hantscho press can do. 
Look at the quality in black and white, in multi- 
color, even in 5-color process . . . ask the owners 
and operators about the economy and ease of 
operation. The George Hantscho Company or any 


GEORG 


602 SOUTH 3rd AVENUE 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


of its representatives will be glad to make arrange- 
ments for you to visit a convenient plant where 
Hantscho presses are producing quality work and 
good profits. 

Compare Hantscho with any similar equipment 
available. You'll agree that Hantscho builds the 
best web offset perfector. 


If you would like written information 
before making your visit send for this 
new brochure describing and illus- 
trating Hantscho presses, folders, 
sheeters and roll stands. 








CoO., INC. 


TELETYPE: TWX-MT V NY 2193 


MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVE: 153 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. — TELETYPE TWX CG 1486 
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Printing Education Leaders Urge 
Expansion of College Programs 


Highlighting the 34th Annual Confer- 
ence on Printing Education, sponsored by 
the International Graphic Arts Education 
Association at the University of Colorado, 
was a warning that this and other free 
countries hoping to maintain technical 
and managerial superiority over commu- 
nist-dominated nations must restudy and 
expand their educational programs on col- 
lege and university levels. 

This warning was voiced by Samuel M. 
Burt, managing director of the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry and 
the IGAEA executive secretary. He an- 
nounced that next year’s conference, at 
the University of Houston, would be de- 
voted to the subject he had stressed, and 
serve as a prelude to a 1963 international 
conference in Montreal. 

Teaching design in the graphic arts was 
the theme of the July 19-24 conference. 
Attendance of printers and printing teach- 
ers, many with their families, exceeded 
250. 

Serving as chairman was R. Lynn Har- 
per, manager of University of Colorado’s 
Printing Services Department. Dr. Kermit 
A. Seefeld, who delivered the keynote ad- 
dress, is chairman of the department of 
industrial arts at Santa Barbara College 
and president of the American Industrial 
Arts Education Association. 

IGAEA president Richard J. Hoffman 
of the Los Angeles State College faculty 
conducted a series of lectures and work- 
shops dealing with graphic arts design 
teaching techniques. Lecturers assisting 
Professor Hoffman were Melvin Loos of 
Columbia University Press and Oscar 
Whitehouse, executive director of the Li- 
thographers and Printers National Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Loos discussed academic in- 
stitutional printing design problems. Mr. 
Whitehouse discussed lithographic print- 
ing design in terms of LNPA’s annual 
awards competition. 

Topics and speakers at other sessions 
included “New Materials and Techniques 


Graphic Arts Association 
of Washington Changes Name 


Directors of the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of Washington, D.C., Inc., have voted 
to change the name of this 45-year-old or- 





ganization to Printing Industry of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The new title will become 
official when legal documents have been 
filed. 

On Aug. 3 the association staged the 
2,080th in its series of meetings held 
weekly without a break through the past 
40 years. Eighteen past presidents were 
guests of honor at a luncheon. 


for Offset Lithography,” Ernest Jones of 
Jones Graphic Arts Products Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M.; “Graphic Arts Teacher 
Problems,” Harold Sanger, Marshall High 
School, Chicago; “School Graphic Arts 
Shop Layout Principles,” Dr. Fred Kagy, 


Peter F. Mallon Dies at 62 


Peter F. Mallon, board chairman of 
Peter F. Mallon, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., died on Aug. 16 at the age of 62. 

oars He started his ca- 
reer as a newsboy, 
and sold papers 
while attending 
Fordham Univer- 
sity. After serving 
in the Navy during 
World War I, he 
worked for J. J. 
Little & Ives Co., 
book publishers, 
became general 
manager, and was 
president when he left in 1946 to set up 
his own company. He bought the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. printing plant 
as the basis for what is now one of New 
York’s leading printing houses. 

Mr. Mallon was active in New York 
Employing Printers Association and oth- 
er graphic arts group affairs. As a promi- 
nent Roman Catholic layman he had 
served as president of the Holy Name So- 
ciety of the New York Archdiocese and as 
vice-president and president of the Car- 
dinal’s Codrdinating Committee. Pope Pi- 
us XII made him a Knight of Malta. He 
was the 1954 recipient of the medal con- 
ferred by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews for his contributions 
to interracial brotherhood. 





Peter F. Mallon 


Colorado State College of Education: 
“Visual Aids for Graphic Arts Instruction- 
al Programs,” Stanley Kasprzyk, Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase (Md.) High School; “1960 
Printing Education Week,” John M. Fon- 
tana, Somers Junior High School, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and “New Polaroid Camera 
Techniques,” Harry A. Goldstein, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Senior High School. 

IGAEA’s new president is Fred Mason 
of Madison, Wis., where he serves on the 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
Vice-presidents are Joseph Dreven, Lew 
Wallace High School, Gary, Ind.; S. 
Wayne Taylor, University of Houston, 
and Richard Epp, Riverside (Calif.) City 
Schools. Vincent Coyne, Middlesex Coun- 
ty Vocational and Technical High School, 
New Brunswick, N. J., was elected treas- 
urer with Harold Sanger, Marshall High 
School, Chicago, as secretary. 

Gamma Epsilon Tau honorary mem- 
berships were awarded to Mr. Burt; Dr. 
George M. Halpern, New York City Com- 
munity College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, and Education Council president 
Leslie C. Shomo of National Publishing 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Twenty graphic arts teachers attended 
the conference under summer school 
scholarships awarded by Elmer G. Voigt, 
president-emeritus of the Education Coun- 
cil and past chairman of Western Printing 
and Lithographing Co., Racine, Wis. 


Six Students Receive College 
Scholarships From Pitman Co. 

Six high school graduates have received 
four-year scholarships totaling more than 
$26,000 from the Harold M. Pitman Co., 
Chicago, graphic arts suppliers. 

The scholarships are available on a 
competitive basis to sons and daughters 
of full-time employees of firms in the 
photoengraving, lithography, or photo- 
gravure businesses. They may be used at 
any accredited college or university for 
any course of study leading to a bachelor’s 
degree. 


The Graphic Arts Association of Washington, D.C., Inc. recently observed the anniversary of its 


40th year of continuous weekly meetings. Eighteen of the association’s 32 past presidents were 


honor guests at the meeting. Past presidents in attendance were (front, left to right) R. E. Dew- 
hirst, C. E. Summers, W. F. McArdle, G. W. Bryan, N. P. Mitchell, and E. M. Pusey. In back (left 
to right) are C. E. Harlowe, current president; H. G. Pillen; W. A. Edelblut; E. B. Heimer; W. N. 
Freeman; O. H. Johnson; Richard Chamberlin; Peter Becker, Jr.; J. T. Diggs; G. B. Kennedy; E. H. 


Evans; C. H. Taylor, and Garwood Chamberlin. The association has never missed a weekly meeting 
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Galley Cabinets 

Whatever your galley storage 
requirements, Hamilton has the 
answer in its complete line of 
galley cabinets. Hamilton galleys 
come in ten standard sizes 

in single column to eight column 
widths. Hamilton galley 

cabinets not only contribute 

to the better organization of your 
shop, but give maximum 
protection to expensive type 
composition. 


A 


UATOEEEENTOMIEUONECUUNOOTD | 
WALLLUAASTRRERERSSRARAREE? 

Newspaper Tables 

Hamilton newspaper tables 
come in five table lengths... 
three styles of working tops 


.. two types of overhead lights... 
and over 90 different materials 
storage units! Whatever your 
needs, your nearby Hamilton 
dealer will help you design 
a newspaper table to meet them 
—and Hamilton will build it 
at no extra cost. 





Ad Assembly Cabinets 


Hamilton's complete line 
of ad assembly cabinets offer 
convenient storage for large 






of full length 
measure make-up 
materials. Ad assembly cabinets 
} : can be supplied with any 
wee combination of cut-to-measure 
- storage inserts, type cases, 


— ’ bin inserts, letterboard shelves 








C U | costs 


in your plant with a Hamilton 
equipped composing room 


Hamilton equipped composing rooms cost just pennies per labor 
hour to install -- a cost repaid over and over through increased 
productivity. For complete details and engineered equipment 
help, see your Hamilton dealer or write: Printers Equipment, 
Hamilton Manfacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


FREE... HAMILTON CATALOG 
Find out how you can turn 

wasted walking time into profitable 
working time with Hamilton's 
modern, cost cutting Printers 
Equipment. Write for your FREE 
copy of Catalog No. 28 today! 








world leader in professional and scientific equipment 











Plastics-Paper Conference 
Set for Chicago Sept. 2I 


The 14th Plastics-Paper Conference, 
sponsored by the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, will be held 
Sept. 21-23 at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

Panel discussion of the Food Additives 
Amendment to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act is scheduled for the sec- 
ond day. This amendment bans the use, in 
paper, ink, and other packaging materials, 
of any substance that might have a harm- 
ful effect on food. It requires package pro- 
ducers and materials suppliers to prove by 
tests that their products contain no toxic 
ingredients. 

Panel moderator will be W. B. Tibbets 
of the Union Carbide Plastics Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. Assigned to tell the amend- 
ment story in terms of its meaning to the 
paper and plastic industries, converters, 
and consumers are R. Wilcox of Mara- 
thon Co., Menasha, Wis.; E. Balestier of 
Visking Co., Chicago; G. Lacey of Do- 
beckmun Co., Chicago, and C. M. Wood- 
cock of General Foods Corp., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Another panel, chaired by J. V. Eller of 
H. P. Smith Paper Co., Chicago, will re- 
view the present and forecast the future 
technical and marketing status of waxed, 
saturated, asphalt laminated, abrasive, and 
plastic coated papers. The program also 
calls for a review of new technical devel- 
opments in the paper-plastic coating field. 


Will Burtin Accepts 
Pratt Institute Post 


Wéill Burtin, former art director of For- 
tune Magazine and internationally known 
graphic designer, has become director of 
the Department of 
Visual Communi- 
cations in the Art 
School of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn. 
Before coming to 
this country in the 
early 1930's, he 
was a designer, 
typographer, and 
printer in Ger- 
many. He taught 
advertising design 
at Pratt Institute from 1939 to 1943. In 
his new position Mr. Burtin has charge 
of a new department for teaching adver- 
tising design, typography, and various re- 
lated subjects. 

Mr. Burtin has received many awards 
for his work. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, sev- 
eral other organizations, and has served as 
moderator of typographic forums spon- 
sored by the Type Directors Club of New 
York City. 





ae 
Will Burtin 
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Magill-Weinsheimer and Inland 
Press of Chicago Join Forces 


Two of Chicago’s largest printing 
plants merged recently to form a company 
capable of handling an annual billing of 
$15-million. The Inland Press and Ma- 
gill-Weinsheimer Co. have consolidated 
their operations to form a single corporate 
entity. 

The new corporation will function as 
two divisions, the Inland Press division 
and the Magill-Weinsheimer division. 
Carl E. Dunnagan, former president of the 
Inland Press, is president of the new firm. 
Alfred J. Weinsheimer, chairman of Ma- 





Carl E. Dunnagan A. J. Weinsheimer 


gill-Weinsheimer Co., is chairman of the 
new board. 

James S. Armitage heads the Inland 
Press division as executive vice-president, 
and A. J. Borre is executive vice-president 
of the Magill-Weinsheimer division. John 
R. Webb has assumed the duties of execu- 
tive vice-president and director of sales 
for the entire corporation. 

The merger, according to Mr. Dunna- 
gan, will enable the new firm to “offer a 
complete graphic arts service, enlarging 
its scope of operations to include the most 
modern methods and techniques of print- 
ing and lithography.” He pointed out that 
the Magill-Weinsheimer multicolor off- 
set sheet-fed presses and single and multi- 
color web offset presses will produce text- 
books, displays, booklets, and other kinds 
of advertising materials. 

The Inland Press division will furnish 
a complete typographic service, Mr. Dun- 
nagan said, with emphasis on the letter- 
press process. 

The new company has an art and copy 
writing department, and facilities for col- 
or photography and platemaking. It also 
has two binding and finishing depart- 
ments at its disposal. 

Mr. Weinsheimer founded Magill- 
Weinsheimer in 1906 as a small shop oc- 
cupying half of a floor of a building on 
the south side of Chicago. The firm took 
over the entire building in 1926 and re- 
mained there until 1955 when it built a 
one-story building in Lincolnwood, Ill. 

Mr. Dunnagan and associates founded 
the Inland Press in 1933. During its 26 
years it has become one of the largest 





printing houses in the Midwest. The plant 
is located in downtown Chicago. When 
the new Northwest Highway is completed 
in the Chicago area, it is expected to bring 
the two divisions within 20 minutes driv- 
ing time of each other. 


Harris-Seybold Promotes 
Two Sales Executives 


The Harris-Seybold division of Harris- 
Intertype Corp., Cleveland, has promoted 
two sales executives to the newly-created 
posts of assistant general sales managers. 
Taking over these positions are Eldren P. 
Nalley, formerly Southern district man- 
ager with headquarters in Atlanta, and 
Lloyd G. Butler, formerly assistant sales 
manager. 

Mr. Nalley will be responsible for sales- 
service operations in Philadelphia; Bos- 
ton; Atlanta; Washington, D.C., and in 
Canada. He joined Harris-Seybold in 
1948 and has served with the company 
since that time, except for a three-year 
period spent as vice-president of a Balti- 
more lithographic firm. 

Mr. Butler will be responsible for the 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, St. 





Lloyd G. Butler 


E. P. Nalley 


Louis, and Minneapolis sales-service dis- 
tricts, and for the general sales office in 
Cleveland. He has been with Harris-Sey- 
bold since 1949 and was one of the first 
graduates of its junior executive develop- 
ment program. 


Two of Cleveland’s Oldest 
Printing Companies in Merger 

Two of Cleveland’s oldest printing 
firms merged when the Judson Co., estab- 
lished in 1875, recently purchased the 
assets of Brooks Co., founded in 1888. 
The purchase price, reported to have been 
more than $350,000, included the Brooks 
Building which both firms occupy. 

The same personnel will continue to 
operate both firms, according to Joseph G. 
Fogg, secretary-treasurer of Judson Co. He 
said earnings of the combined firms are 
estimated at about $2-million annually. 

















When the customer? 
requires the utmost in 
permanence and you 
want top press per- 
formance... you can’t 
beat L. L. Brown’s 
LINEN LEDGER — 
extra No. 1 — 100% 
cotton fiber content. 


GR. “‘The quality which 


has earned its 





reputation” 
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Engraved Stationery Makers Discuss New Techniques 


Clinical discussions of photomechani- 
cal engraving, pressroom operations, of- 
fice techniques, and advertising were fea- 
tured at the 20th annual convention of the 
Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation July 12-15 in Houston, Tex. 

Moderating the photomechanical en- 
graving clinic was W. J. Lohman of Mur- 
ray Engraving Co., Gardena, Calif. He 
warned that better ways of making en- 
gravings must be developed if the indus- 
try is to survive through a period when 
the number of skilled engravers is dimin- 
ishing gradually. 

Among the new methods he cited were 
in-plant phototypesetting and purchasing 


film-set type from outside sources. He de- 
scribed the ATF Typesetter, Fotosetter, 
Hadego, and Pro Type equipment and the 
Dow etching process. 

Prefacing this clinic was a talk by Don- 
ald D. Kenyon, who told how engravers 
could use the Eastman Kodak Photo Re- 
sist for etching plates. 

Representatives of small, medium, and 
large plants served as panelists discussing 
plant procedures. Topics included quality 
control, maintenance of supplies, and 
work scheduling. Charles J. Peck of Peck 
Engraving Co., Cleveland, was moderator. 

Harold D. Woodbury of Woodbury & 
Co., Worcester, Mass. chaired the panel 








Sorg’s EQUATOR INDEX does it All 


...and does it to perfection! 


PRINTING + DIE-CUTTING » SCORING + FOLDING 
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Here’s Why EQUATOR INDEX rates so high! 


dealing with office methods. He related 
his company’s job follow-up system as a 
simple but complete routine procedure 
essential for effective administration. 

Four panelmen stressed the need for 
more aggressive advertising to promote 
sales. Donald K. Stoner of Henry Taylor, 
Jr. & Son, Chicago, urged members to 
make full use of advertising inserts pro- 
vided by the advertising and sales com- 
mittee of the association. 

That engravers had barely scratched the 
surface in reaching potential customers 
was the opinion expressed by Arthur W. 
Fowler of Fowler-Reeg Co., Detroit. He 
emphasized the need for more self-adver- 
tising in newspapers and magazines, and 
urged engravers to make greater use of 
their own processes. 

Mr. Lohman reported that counter 
sample books and such point-of-purchase 
appeals as easel-mounted messages and 
window displays had built sales for Mur- 
ray Engraving Co., which also provides 
manuals telling how to use the sample 
books for winning new customers. 

Association President Harry L. Nuss- 
meier of the Nussmeier Engraving Co., 
Evansville, Ind., reviewed pricing meth- 
ods and price comparisons relating to a 
specific job. George Brotzman of Autrey 
Brothers, Inc., Denver, reported ratio 
study results. Banquet speaker was Max 
Clampitt, president of Clampitt Paper Co. 
and Maxwell Paper Products Co., Dallas. 

Officers serving another year with Mr. 
Nussmeier are Arthur W. Fowler, Fow]- 
er-Reeg Co., Detroit. and Louis B. Leh- 
man, Lehman Brothers, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., vice-presidents; Jack S$. Morgan, 
Morgan Engraving Co., Dallas, secretary, 
and Hamilton M. Myers, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Inc., Washington, D. C., treasur- 
er. Mrs. Mary H. Thornton continues as 
manager at ESMA headquarters located in 
Washington. 


Research Institute Sessions 
Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Re- 





Possessing a super-smooth, surface-sized finish that produces beautiful 
printing results at more profitable press speeds, and a tough, one-piece 
construction that takes easily to all bindery operations—it’s little 
wonder why Sorg’s Equator Index Bristol has become such an over- 
whelming favorite with thousands of paper buyers. 





. But Equator Index rates high for other reasons, too! Its range of 
ad six colors and new, brighter, truer white are used to give variety of 


he color to series mailings and color identification to business forms and 
_ eee records. Moreover, you can use Equator Index colors, printed in solid 
; and tints, to produce striking multi-color effects with just a single 


press impression. 








org distributor for Equator 
Sample Portfolios and 





ie hak aia And don’t forget—the variety of sizes and weights available in Sorg's 
sizes i weights. He'll be Index lets you select the sheet that will give you maximum finished 
pply you : pieces—with minimum waste. Call your Sorg distributor for sample 
sheets, and test Equator Index to your own satisfaction! 











© Manufacturers and Converters of Stock Line and Specialty Papers 





Offices in NEW YORK +» CHICAGO + BOSTON « ST. LOUIS » LOS ANGELES 
SORG STOCK LINES 
WHITE SOREX » CREAM SOREX + LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER + PLATE FINISH « EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL + REGISTER BOND 
MIDDLETOWN POST CARD + 410 TRANSLUCENT + EQUATOR LEDGER + SORG'S BLOTTING + BRILLIANT VELLUM 
TENSALEX + GRANITEX « PARCHTEX 
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search Institute members in the institute's 
seventh annual session approved a six-part 
research program. Louis B. Lehman was 
reélected president. Continuing to serve 
with him are Arthur W. Fowler, vice- 
president; ESMA general counsel John 
A. Bresnahan, secretary, and C. Robert 
Peckham, Nu-Art Engraving Co., Chica- 
go, treasurer. 

ESMA’s Cronite Cup for the most ex- 
cellent engraved letterhead of the year was 
presented to Grabados Fernando Fernan- 
dez, S. A., Mexico City, which prepared 
the letterhead for Equipos Petroleros 
Nacionales, S. A., Mexico City. 

Mrs. A. E. Honton of Everett Waddey 
Co. was named chairman of ESMA’s 1960 
convention, which will be held at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 
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“I thought some of the claims 
for this ATF Green Hornet were fantastic!” 


reports Leonard Stone, President, MULTICOLOR PRINTING AND OFFSET CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


So he surveyed all printers who 
had purchased these web offset 
job presses...Mr. Stone prepared a 
16-point questionnaire about the 
press and mailed it to every plant 
operating an ATF Green Hornet. 
75% of the owners replied, giving 
their frank appraisals. The result? 
Mr. Stone installed his Green Hornet 
about a year ago. 

Multicolor’s offset equipment in- 
cludes an ATF Chief 15 and also a 
17 x 22” press, and Mr. Stone reports, 
“On most jobs, the Green Hornet 
beats the 17 x 22. Before the 22 can 
take over from the Chief 15, the 


Green Hornet is ahead on price. 
Makeready is fantastically short, 
and the speed and over-all efficiency 
open doors previously closed to us. 

“We are now very competitive in 
both quality and price on work for- 
merly done on larger, slower sheet- 
fed presses,” says Mr. Stone, “and 
we can even print using only one 
color unit and still be competitive.” 
Other advantages he cites are the 
ease with which an experienced 
sheet-fed pressman mastered press 
operation, and the savings in cost for 
stock purchased in rolls. “Paper in 
rolls is so much cheaper that the dif- 


ference pays for the waste and still 
leaves a profit,” he says. 

Question: ARE YOU READY to 
compete for your share of the profit- 
able printing this press can produce 
—at speeds up to 30,000 sheets per 
hour printed in two colors? If you’d 
like to explore the possibilities, your 
ATF Representative will provide 
facts and figures. ATF is the ac- 
knowledged leader in building web 
offset equipment—and, whether you 
require a two-color, three-color or 
four-color Green Hornet, or larger 
web presses, if you are ready to talk 
web offset...talk with ATF first. 


ATF type faces used in this advertisement: Craw Clarendon, 
News Gothic Condensed with Franklin Gothic Condensed, 


Century Expanded. 


AE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


























A contract for a $6-million press expansion program for the newspaper division of Field Enterprises, 


Inc. was signed recently by Marshall Field, Jr. (seated, right), president of Field Enterprises, and 


Robert C. Corlett (seated, left), president of the Goss Co., division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 


which will build the new presses and modify existing units. Observing the signing are (left to 


right) Arthur E. Hall, general manager of the Chicago Daily News; Joseph A. Riggs, Goss Executive 


vice-president, and Russ Stewart, the general manager of the Chicago Sun-Times. Both the Daily 


News and the Sun-Times will eventually be printed in the same pressroom in the Sun-Times building 


ITCA Apprentice Design 
Contest Winner Announced 


Sidney J. Brugger, an apprentice with 
the Hoflund-Schmidt Typographic Serv- 
ice, Inc., Denver, is a third-time winner of 
the International Typographic Composi- 
tion Association’s apprentice design con- 
test awards. 

The stationery he designed tied for sec- 
ond award in 1957. His program for 
ITCA’s Los Angeles convention last year 


Sidney J. Brugger, apprentice compositor at 
Hoflund-Schmidt Typographic Service, Inc., Den- 
ver, holds the awards he received in the appren- 
tice typographic design contests staged in 1957 
and 1958 by International Typographic Composi- 


tion Association, Inc. Mr. Brugger has recent- 


ly been announced winner in the 1959 contest 





was rated best of all submitted. Now he 
has won a 1959 top award, $75 cash, for 
his design of a flyer publicizing the Sept. 
9-12 convention, which marks the associa- 
tion’s 40th anniversary. 

Mr. Brugger’s entry, printed in light 
purple on white stock, emphasizes the 40- 
year theme by repetition of 1920-59 years 
on the outside fold with a straight-away 
convention announcement on a 9x12 
page. 

Fifty-five apprentices serving plants in 
this country and Canada submitted entries. 
Other winners due to receive awards at the 
convention in New York City are Robert 
C. Kirk of Howarth & Smith Monotype 
Ltd., Toronto, and Francis H. Sweeney of 
National Typesetting Corp., Philadelphia. 
Honorable mention entries were designed 
by Arthur Farb of M. J. Baumwell Ty- 
pography, New York City, and Charles D. 
LaVallee of Typographic Service Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis. 


Wausau Paper Mill Celebrates 
Diamond Jubilee Family Days 

Wausau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis., 
recently celebrated its 60th anniversary 
by staging what it called “Diamond Jubi- 
lee Family Days.” Nearly 4,000 persons, 
including employees, their families and 
friends, and residents of nearby commu- 
nities, visited the plant. 

Visitors were taken on tours through 
the mills, and the company’s operations 
were explained to them. The high point of 
each tour was an exhibit featuring the 
firm’s production processes and use of raw 
materials. 





R. & E. Council Sounds Out 
Industry on New Program 


Soundings are being taken of industry’s 
reaction to a proposed program for grad- 
uate school education, fundamental re- 
search for the entire industry, and applied 
practical research for letterpress, accord- 
ing to the Research and Engineering 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. 

Prominent industry executives attend- 
ing a meeting in Cincinnati heard reports 
relating to negotiations that could result 
in such a program. Three task forces were 
named to determine the amount of sup- 
port which the industry might give to each 
phase. 

In 1957 the letterpress research com- 
mittee, sponsored by the council at the 
request of the American Photoengravers 
Association, the International Association 
of Electrotypers and Stereotypers, and the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, commis- 
sioned Chas. T. Main Co., Boston, to study 
and report on the current and future eco- 
nomic position of the letterpress branch 
of the industry. APA, IAE&S, and BMI 
provided funds for this study. 

Last January, the letterpress research 
committee received a 72-page report rec- 
ommending two programs, one for letter- 
press research, the other for graduate study 
and fundamental research for the entire 
industry. 

The letterpress research committee has 
been disbanded. The Research and Engi- 
neering Council announced in January 
that the Printing Research Foundation 
had been set up as a corporate entity. Now 
known as Printing Research Institute, it 
could serve as a legal vehicle for a letter- 
press research program if this branch of 
the industry decides to launch it, accord- 
ing to the council. 


New York Community College 
Expands Graphic Arts Courses 

Plans for building a new home for the 
New York City Community College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences include expan- 
sion of the graphic arts and advertising 
technology department headed by Dr. 
George M. Halpern. 

Facilities including a graphic arts lab- 
oratory with a composing room, letter- 
press and lithographic pressrooms, photo- 
graphic and color laboratories, process 
camera darkroom, and bindery are expect- 
ed to provide for increasing student en- 
rollment from 100 to 300. 

Current courses leading to an Associate 
in Applied Science degree will be con- 
tinued. New courses will cover graphic 
arts sales, executive secretarial training, 
technical services, and management. 

Brooklyn’s new Civic Center is the site 
selected for the new building. New York 
City’s capital budget earmarks $2,178,200 
as the initial cost. Total cost is estimated 
at more than $11-million. 
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NEW! 


TRO-MARK 


Fasiest-working gummed 
papers you ever had! 





hy The Gummed Products Company 


LOOK AT THESE TOP 
ADVANTAGES OF 
TRO-MARK* 


Here are adhesive papers with more production 
advantages than any you ever used before! 
TRO-MARK Adhesive Label Papers really stay flat 
in storage, on the press... before and after print- 
ing. TRO-MARK will not curl, even when under 
relative humidity as high as 70%. TRO-MARK 
feeds, prints, delivers, jogs, perforates and die- 
cuts just as if it had no adhesive at all! 


@ Better Printing Surface because the adhesive 
is neither broken nor stack calendered. You get 
excellent reproduction using less ink than with 
other stocks. 


@ Trouble-Free in Storage TRO-MARK stays flat, 
will not curl or block under a wide range of 
temperature and humidity variations. 


With TRO-MARK on the job, you get an un- 
rivalled combination of all the most-wanted time- 
saving, cost-cutting characteristics that make 
this the smoothest-running, best-printing adhe- 
sive stock for your every need. It’s available Now 
from your TRO-MARK Distributor. 


@ Allows Longer Press Runs TRO-MARK stores 
beautifully after printing, allowing you to run — 
larger quantities of labels without fear of in- 
storage spoilage. 


@ More Perfect Sheets Per Hour on all types of 
printing equipment because TRO-MARK stays 
flat even under multiple press run. 
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This insert is printed on 
Trojan TRO-MARK 
#801-45# E.F. 
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The Gummed Products Company 


“TRO-MARK” licensed under Patent #2793966 Troy, Ohio « A Division of St. Regis Paper Company 











This is THE GUMMED SIDE 


PROVE IT YOURSELF... 


MOISTEN 
FINGER— 
TOUCH 
HERE 


THEN LEAVE 


THIS PAGE ON 
A FLAT SURFACE 


TRO-MARK LIES FLATTER THAN ANY STOCK 


YOU EVER USED BEFORE AND EVEN 


TAKES PRINTING ON THE ADHESIVE SIDE! 


TRO-MARK has dramatic ability to lie flat far 
beyond normal operating conditions. This 
may readily be proved simply by leaving this 
page on a flat surface along with a sample of 
your present gummed label stock. You will 
note that, right through extreme changes of 
weather, the TRO-MARK won’tcurl...stays flat! 


The Gummed Products Company 


TROY, OHIO 
A DIVISION OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


The clarity and sharpness you can get when 
you printon TRO-MARK is almost unbelievable! 
And you can use this NEW gummed stock for 
any kind of printing . . . letterpress, offset, 
multilith on the ungummed side. . . even print 
the gummed side by letterpress if desired. Ask 
your paper merchant about TRO-MARK today. 














Two New York City Printers 
In Joint Ownership Deal 


Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr, Inc. and Read 
Printing Co., Inc., New York City, are 
carrying On operations under a joint own- 
ership arrangement for expanding their 
letterpress and offset litho production and 
equipment modernization programs. 

Read retains its company identity and 
officers with Thomas W. Mack as presi- 
dent; George W. Brownridge, Jr., vice- 
president and secretary; Harry Read, Jr. 
and Jack Farley, vice-presidents. G-K-B 
president Charles E. Schatvet becomes a 
vice-president of Read with Mr. Mack 
serving as a G-K-B vice-president. 

Production in the Read plant is con- 
tinuing, but eventually the company’s best 
equipment will be moved to the G-K-B 
location, where 11,000 square feet have 
been acquired for this expansion. 

The Read business was founded in 
1911 by the late John B. Mack and the 
late Harry Read, Sr. John B. Mack was the 
father of Thomas W. Mack, who joined 
the company in 1933 and became presi- 
dent in 1947. Harry Read, Jr. has been 
associated with the firm since 1927. 

Charles Schatvet’s father, Einar Schat- 
vet, founded Guide Printing Co. with two 
partners in 1903. Charles Schatvet joined 
the company in 1933 after graduating 
from Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
He became president in 1939. 

Kalkhoff Press was merged with Guide 
Printing Co. in 1942. Firms merged or 
consolidated with Guide since then were 
Burr Printing House with Gallery Press, 
L. Middleditch Co., Conway Printing Co., 
and Mail & Express Printing Co. 


N. E. Conference Oct. 17 


New England Newspaper Mechanical 
Conference, sponsored by American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, will 
be held Oct. 17-18 at Boston Statler Hotel. 
It will feature clinic discussion of topics 
including cold composition, new tubular 
press equipment, Du Pont photopolymer 
plates, photoengraving developments, the 
Curtis one-shot color camera and analyzer, 
and other equipment. 








Recently elected officers of the Printing Indus- 
try of the Carolinas, Inc. are (front from left) 


Linwood B. Christian, Christian Printing Co., 
Durham, N.C., president; William B. Harley, 
R. L. Bryan Co., Columbia, S. C., vice-president; 
(above from left) Jord H. Jordan, the Herald 
Press, Inc., Charlotte, N.C., secretary-treasurer; 
Heber K. Brunnemer, H. K. Brunnemer, Inc., 
ex-officio, and Eugene H. Salmon of Columbia, 


S.C., executive secretary of the association 


New Printing Process 
Shows Three Dimensions 


A patented printing process designed to 
show primary features of machinery and 
other complex products in three-dimen- 
sional effect has been announced by the 
Winchell Co., Philadelphia lithographers. 

Die-cut overlays on a base sheet are 
said to give machine parts a cutaway mod- 
el appearance. The base sheet shows the 
interior of the whole machine. Turning 
each overlay sheet reveals part of the 
product. While turning these sheets the 
viewer sees the entire unit. Die-cut sheets 
provide room for text describing parts and 
their functions. It is claimed that close 
register of overlays on base sheets makes it 
possible in most cases to print both sides 
of the overlays and, in effect, reassemble 
the machine on the left and right pages. 

Material prepared by this process can 
be adapted for use in catalogs, brochures, 
insert advertisements, direct mail pieces, 
or point-of-purchase displays. 

Winchell has sole rights for using the 
process but is planning to license other 
printing firms to use it. Tri-Dimensional 
Product Presentation booklets are avail- 
able from the company at 1315 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 7. 


An architect’s sketch shows the new research and development center recently built by Consolidated 


Water Power and Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Building, which was completed three months ago, 


is the first of three units planned by the company to accommodate an expanded research program 
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Lord Baltimore Press 
Operating New lowa Plant 


Lord Baltimore Press, a subsidiary of 
the International Paper Co., is operating a 
new folding paper carton plant in Clinton, 
Iowa. Manufacturing processes duplicate 
those carried on in the company’s plants 
at Baltimore, Md. and San Leandro, Calif. 

Equipment includes a six-color offset 
litho press and what is said to be the first 
all-hydraulic gluing machine. Due for in- 
stallation later are a five-color press and 
platemaking equipment. Plates now used 
come from the Baltimore plant. Plans call 
for enlarging the building to make room 
for installing two rotogravure presses. 





Albert P. Degen J. A. Heffington 


Lord Baltimore Press President Leonard 
Dalsemer officiated at the Clinton plant 
dedication ceremonies. Assisting him were 
executives of the International Paper Co. 

J. A. Heffington, who before joining 
Lord Baltimore was with Epsen Litho- 
graph Co., Omaha, Neb., is resident man- 
ager of the new plant. Albert P. Degen is 
district manager supervising plant ac- 
tivities and directing midwestern sales 
with offices in Clinton and Chicago. He 
joined Lord Baltimore’s sales force 10 
years ago. 


Seminar on Graphic Arts Color 
Control to Be at RIT Nov. 18-20 

A seminar on “Color Control for the 
Graphic Industries” will be held at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., on Nov. 18-20. 

Program topics will include funda- 
mentals of color, color specification, il- 
lumination, color vision, instrumentation, 
inspection, and process control. 

F. L. Wurzburg of the Printing Ink Di- 
vision of the Interchemical Corp., New 
York City, has been named technical ad- 
viser. The program will be designed and 
coérdinated by Warren Rhodes, director 
of RIT’s Graphic Arts Research Depart- 
ment, and Harold Kentner, assistant direc- 
tor for extended services of RIT. 


Carlson Co. Has Larger Quarters 
Chesley F. Carlson Co., Minneapolis, 
suppliers to the graphic arts industry, has 
moved to new and enlarged quarters. The 
company’s new address it 2240 Edgewood 
Ave., Minneapolis 26. It is the Carlson 
Co.’s third move in the past five years. 
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The Graphic Arts in Washington . . . 


Blattenberger Stresses Need for Manpower Training 


Compiled by Hal Allen, Eastern Editor 
Inland and American Printer and Lithographer 


United States Public Printer Raymond 
Blattenberger reviewed the great growth 
of the graphic arts industry and stressed 
the need for more manpower training 
when he spoke at a Rufus H. Darby Co. 
educational activities and awards dinner 
on Aug. 17 in Washington, D.C. 

He pointed out that nationwide print- 
ing business had increased three times 
faster than population since 1850. The 
graphic arts work force had risen from 





Otis H. Johnson 


Ray Blattenberger 


some 14,000 to more than 800,000 while 
the value of materials produced climbed 
from $85-million to $8-billion plus. 

Mr. Blattenberger translated the indus- 
try’s Output into tons-per-person terms. 
He estimated that 15 tons of printed mat- 
ter will be produced for every person in 
this country during his lifetime. Future 
tonnage per person, he said, will be much 
greater if Output continues to increase at 
the 1850-1959 rate. 

The Public Printer emphasized that 
“the industry is handicapped by an insufh- 
cient number of men in training to take 
care of normal manpower losses, and there 
is a disproportionate number of workers 
over 65 years old. There is going to be a 
constant and increasing need for new 
manpower, and indications are that the 
need will greatly exceed the present rate 
of influx.” 

Noting that the Education Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry is cataloging 
for schools the qualifications desirable for 
graphic arts industry personnel, Mr. Blat- 
tenberger pointed to widespread demands 
for more training at college and university 
levels—training for management as well 
as shop and related personnel. He ap- 
pealed to every liberal arts institution to 
offer courses in the history and back- 
ground of printing, so that students will 
gain knowledge of printing as a working 
tool and of the career opportunities of- 
fered by the graphic arts industry. 

“Rapidly expanding new processes call 
for scientific and engineering instruction 
that high schools of shops can hardly be 
expected to provide,” said Mr. Blatten- 
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berger. “The various trades have become 
too scientific and complex for old-time 
training and apprentice practices to pro- 
duce the men we need.” 

Sixty Darby employees who had com- 
pleted educational activities supported by 
the firm attended the dinner. A 25-year 
service award was presented to Otis H. 
Johnson, president. Other quarter-century 
club members are William Giordana, the 
composing room foreman; Ralph Mein- 
hardt, night superintendent; Henry Tay- 
lor, sales manager, and Charles Hayden, 
retired. Also honored were employees 
of five, ten and 15 years’ service. 


Census Bureau Report Indicates 
Plant-Equipment Spending High 

Bureau of the Census figures show that 
31 industry groups spent $12,145,366,- 
000 for new plants and equipment in 
1957, latest year for which statistics are 
available. This record high was 48% 
above 1954 capital outlays. 

Expenditures by the printing and pub- 
lishing industries rose to a new peak of 
$345,393,000, ranking this group 11th 
on the list, but the rate of increase over the 
1954 total was 45.5%, or 2.5% slower 
than the rate for all industries. 

Of the 1957 total for the printing and 
publishing group, $249,939,000 was in- 
vested in new machinery and equipment, 
and $95,454,000 was capital outlay for 
new structures and plant additions. New 
machinery and equipment expenditures 
were 72.4% of the total compared with 
68% for all industries. 


Power to Tax Out-of-State Firms 
Sparks Several Bills in Congress 

Supreme Court decisions upholding the 
power of states to tax incomes of out-of- 
state companies doing business in taxing 
states sparked introduction of several Con- 
gressional bills for limiting this right. 

The Senate Finance Committee, hold- 
ing hearings on some of these bills last 
month, had received from New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association a statement 
asking for Federal legislation to prevent 
state taxation of companies with head- 
quarters in other states but no substantial 
permanent establishments within taxing 
states. 

NYEPA has advised its company mem- 
bers that recent Supreme Court decisions 
relating to North Carolina and Louisiana 
tax controversies “appear to condone taxa- 
tion of out-of-state firms which do not 
maintain even sales offices in taxing states, 
but merely solicit orders and ship mate- 
rials across state lines.” 

For preventing double or overlapping 
taxation by several states on the same in- 


come of a business firm, NYEPA proposed 
that Congress set up a uniform allocation 
formula which would be mandatory for 
all states taxing revenues of printing and 
other companies engaged in interstate 
commerce. The association’s statement 
stressed that “even if it could be assured 
that no more than one state would tax the 
same portion of a company’s income, the 
bookkeeping cost of filing separate returns 
in many states would be prohibitive for 
small printing companies.” 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce joined in urging the committee to 
approve bills limiting taxation to com- 
panies maintaining permanent places of 
business in the states imposing such taxes. 

Senator John Sparkman, chairman of 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, has emphasized that “something 
must be done to clear out the tangled briar 
patch of multistate taxation.” He pointed 
out that committee hearings earlier this 
year “validated complaints that compli- 
ance with income tax laws of many states 
would work a hardship on small business 
concerns. Complaints came from firms 
with salesmen traveling across state lines, 
from mail order houses, and from other 
companies whose interstate business bears 
only a fractional relation to their total 
intrastate business.” 

Pending in Congress at last month’s 
end was a joint resolution stemming from 
the Senate Committee on Small Business 
and calling for the President to name a 
commission charged with formulating and 
recommending a legislative proposal for 
uniform standards which states would be 
required to observe in taxing out-of-state 
businesses. The resolution also proposed a 
temporary minimum standard. 


Paper and Paperboard Output 
May Compensate for 1957-58 

Paper and paperboard output is run- 
ning at a high rate that promises to com- 
pensate for the 1957-58 slackening and, 
if maintained, to reach the 36.5-million- 
ton 1960 and the 43.8-million-ton 1965 
levels projected before the setback, accord- 
ing to a report prepared for Congress by 
the Forest Products Division of the Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administration. 

This report shows that 1959 produc- 
tion has increased to a 33.8-million-ton 
annual rate, close to 10% over 1958, 
slightly above the 1957 level but under 
the 1956 peak year. The report also indi- 
cates that expanding production capacity 
is keeping step with continually climbing 
demand and is estimated to rise as high as 
39-million tons by 1961. 

Newsprint consumption last year is 
estimated at 6501,000 tons. 
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W.K. ALLEN FERGUSON has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the light 
metals manufacturing division of the Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. In his 
new post, Mr. Ferguson will head up all 
operations of the company’s foil and print- 
ing divisions. 





Robert L. Jolley W. K. Allen Ferguson 


ROBERT L. JOLLEY has been named 
production manager of the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Jolley 
will supervise all departments involved in 
production and printing. 

RALPH C. BLOOM has been appointed 
a sales representative for the equipment 
division of Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn. With headquarters in Sacred Heart, 
Minn., Mr. Bloom will cover the South 
Dakota and western Iowa territory. 

ALLYN C. BEARDSELL has been named 
director of the Mead Corp.’s new product 
development division at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Beardsell, formerly president of Con- 
tainer Laboratories, Inc., will be responsi- 
ble for the development of new industrial 
and consumer products made of paper- 
board, a combination of paperboard, 
and/or any other compatible materials. 

RENALDO DESANTO, letterpress super- 
intendent; O. EDWARD JOHNSON, account 
executive. and C. THOMAS MITCHELL, 
lithograph superintendent, of the Darby 
Printing Co., Washington, D.C., have re- 
ceived diplomas for completion of the 
American Management Association’s 
management course. 

RONALD G. SAUNDERS has been 
named general manager of the new Gen- 


Id G. Saunders 


Richard Saunders R 











eral Printing Ink Co. plant in Rochester, 
N.Y. The company, a division of the Sun 
Chemical Corp., New York City, appoint- 
ed RICHARD SAUNDERS branch manager. 

JEROME LEVIN has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of Berman Paper 
Corp., New York City. He formerly was 
associated with the Eastern Fine Paper 
and Pulp division of Standard Packaging 
Corp. as a sales representative. 

H. CLAY MANGLES, mid-Atlantic re- 
gional sales manager for the International 
Paper Co., New York City, since 1938, has 
been appointed special assistant to LAR- 
RANCE E. GRAHAM, fine paper division 
sales manager. GEORGE H. RAND, north- 
















ern mills divisional manager, has been 
named assistant to STUART E. KAY, vice- 
president. ROSCOE C. MASTERSON suc- 
ceeds Mr. Rand as divisional manager. 
W.S. DUGGAN, supervisor of sales pro- 
motion for the Simpson Paper Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash., has been promoted to Briga- 
dier General, USAR, by the Department 
of the Army. General Duggan commands 
the 104th Infantry Division Artillery (Re- 
serve ) with headquarters in Seattle. 
CHARLES E. SCHAEHRER, manager of 
packaging material sales, St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York City, has been named vice- 
president in charge of managing sales for 
the specialty products division. A. P. 
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MITCHELL, senior vice-president was ap- 
pointed director of marketing, a newly- 
created position. G. L. BIDWELL and Dr. 
C. E. HARTFORD, vice-presidents, were 
named general managers of the specialty 
products and Carolina divisions, respec- 
tively. WINTHROP ENDICOTT, formerly 
merchant and industrial sales manager, 
was appointed Carolina division paper 
and paperboard sales manager. 

PETE A. TOMA has been appointed a 
sales representative of the McGill Graphic 
Arts Center, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Toma 
will handle promotion of printing sales in 
the Detroit area. 








Jack R. Pierce 


Joseph A. Conlon 


JOSEPH A. CONLON has been named 
marketing manager of the Dayton Indus- 
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trial Products Co., a newly formed divi- 
sion of the Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

JACK R. PIERCE has become associated 
with the James Printing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

HOMER D. MCELROY, vice-president 
of the Ennis Tag and Salesbook Co. and 
general manager of the company’s Eastern 
division in Chatham, Va., was honored re- 
cently when he was named Chatham’s 
“Outstanding Citizen.” The award, an en- 
graved silver pitcher, was presented to Mr. 
McElroy at the annual Chamber of Com- 
merce banquet. 

HARRY J. BLUM, DAvID A. MUTCH- 
LER, and GEORGE R. BROWNER have 
been elected executive vice-president in 
charge of sales, vice-president, and as- 
sistant vice-president, respectively, of 
Mead Board Sales, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Mead Corp., Dayton, 
Ohio. Reélected officers include: R. J. 
BLUM, president; J. G. DONOHOO, E. R. 
HARRIS, N. A. LEIBREICH, F. J. ROBERT- 
SON, and A. R. BOREN, vice-presidents; 
GEORGE ROBINSON, treasurer, and FORD 
W. EKEY, secretary. J. W. MCSWINEY 
was elected to the board of directors to 
replace A. H. MAHRT, who has retired. 

Dr. D. W. MANSON, who received his 
Ph.D. degree from the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry in June, has joined the Oxford 
Paper Co. as a fundamental research group 
leader at Rumford, Me. 





Jack L. Keck 





- 


Dr. D. W. Manson 


JACK L. KECK has been appointed to 
the sales staff of the Ideal Roller & Manu- 
facturing Co.’s plant at Huntington Park, 
Calif. His territory will include Los An- 
geles, Orange County, and the San Fer- 
nando Valley. 

FRED KOEHN has been appointed 
Southeastern territory representative for 
the Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., Troy, Ohio. 
He will cover North and South Carolina, 
eastern Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

LLOYD COBURN has been named cus- 
tomer engineer for the Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment, Inc., Plainview, L.I., N.Y. He 
will service Scan-A-Graver, Scan-A-Sizer, 
and Teletypesetter customers in northern 
Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. 

Dr. L. A. RUMSEY, recently retired 
head of Florida State University’s Depart- 
ment of Baking Science and Management, 
has been named advisor and consultant to 
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the Champion Paper and Fibre Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, and the Southern Paper Box 
Co., Taylorsville, N.C. He will provide 
advisory and consulting services in paper 
products and packaging, particularly in 
product development and scientific serv- 
ice to the baking and other food industries. 

FRANK G. BRINSTER has been appoint- 
ed director of budgets for the Mead Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Brinster, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Hurlbut Pa- 
per Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Mead, will develop forms and procedures 
for the collection and codrdination of data 
from all phases of the corporation. 

ROBERT B. KIERSKY has been named 
assistant to the president of the Sorg Print- 
ing Co., New York City. Mr. Kiersky for- 
merly was director of military sales for the 
Coca-Cola Co. 

JOHN P. FARRELL has joined the sales 
staft of the Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
Minn. Mr. Farrell will have his headquar- 
ters at the firm’s national sales headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

DOMINICK F. CORELLI has been ap- 
pointed to a sales position with the Chi- 
cago branch of the Chemco Photoprod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Glen Cove, L.L., N.Y. He has 
been associated with the company since 
1955. 

W. R. DENMAN, JR., has been pro- 
moted to sales manager, printing and fine 
papers, Simpson Lee Paper Co., Everett, 
Wash. Formerly administrative assistant 
for sales, Mr. Denman has been associated 
with the company for seven years. 

ART HANDREN has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
sales and CHARLES FLEMION has been 
named to the sales staff of the Calvert 
Lithographing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

ROBERT T. SCHMIDT of Frederick W. 
Schmidt, Inc., has been elected chairman 
of the New York Group, Advertising Ty- 
pographers of America. 

FRANK FLORES, sales manager, Mars- 
den Offset Printing Co., New York City, 
has been elected secretary-treasurer. 

WILLIAM V. MACHAVER, formerly 
vice-president of personnel of U.S. Reduc- 
tion Co., has been named director of per- 
sonnel of the Sun Chemical Corp., New 
York City. 


William V. Machaver John E. Eddy 


JOHN E. Eppy, chairman of the board 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., Chicago, was 
honored with a surprise luncheon on July 





17 at the Chicago Club. The luncheon 
marked the completion of 40 years asso- 
ciation with the firm’s Miehle Co. division, 
of which he has been president since 1946, 

GEORGE H. RAND has been promoted 
to the executive staff of the International 
Paper Co., New York City. Mr. Rand, who 
has served as divisional manager for the 
Northern mills since 1954, will be an as- 
sistant to STUART E. KAY, vice-president. 
ROSCOE C. MASTERMAN succeeds Mr. 
Rand as divisional manager. 

FRANK J. SENTERS has been appointed 
manager of industrial engineering for the 
Graphic Arts Group of the Sun Chemical 
Corp., New York City. 
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James T. Trousdale Frank J. Senters 


JAMES T. TROUSDALE has been ap- 
pointed product manager, laminating di- 
vision of the Anaconda Aluminum Co., 
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Louisville, Ky. In the new position, Mr. 
Trousdale will coérdinate the activities of 
the laminating division with the activities 
of the company’s other divisions. 
LAFAYETTE FRANKLIN, JR., formerly 
Washington branch manager, has been 
appointed branch manager of the Chicago 
office of the Davidson Corp., Brooklyn. 
Mr. Franklin succeeds WILLIAM H. MIs- 
TELE, new general sales manager. 
HERBERT R, WIETH has been appoint- 
ed to the midwest sales organization of 
the Lawson Co., division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Wieth’s terri- 
tory includes eastern Wisconsin, northern 
Illinois, and the north half of Chicago. 








Herbert R. Wieth Raymond W. Marshall 

RAYMOND W. MARSHALL, formerly 
production manager of the Midwest car- 
ton operation, has been appointed resident 
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manager of Federal Paper Board Co.’s na- 
tional folding box division in New Haven, 
Conn. 

CURTIS RICHARDS has been appointed 
sales and service manager of the South- 
west division of the New England News- 
paper Supply Co., Duncan, Okla. 

C. “TIM” ZEESE has been named sales 
and merchandising manager of the Grafco 
Roller and Pressroom Supplies division of 
the Graphic Supply Co., Inc., New York 
City. Mr. Zeese formerly was associated 
with Jomac, Inc. 

WILLIAM D. MOFFET has been named 
vice-president of Commercial Printing 
& Imprinting Co. of Detroit. Mr. Moffet, 
who rejoins the company after a four- 
year absence, will head Commercial Print- 
ing’s newly-formed direct mail division. 

WILLIAM J. HENRETTY has been ap- 
pointed personnel manager for the McGill 
Graphic Arts Center, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Henretty formerly was personnel director 
of the Jensen Printing Co., Minneapolis. 

HARVEY GELBER has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of eastern sales 
for the Consolidated International Equip- 
ment and Supply Co., Chicago. Mr. Gel- 
ber, who will headquarter in New York 
City, also announced the appointment of 
PAULA COWAN as his assistant and BER- 
NARD GOLDBERG as service manager. 

DIXIE M. HOLLINS, president of the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Printing Co., Inc., was 
honored recently when the school board 
of Pinellas County, Fla., named its new 
high school for him. Mr. Hollins was the 
county’s first school superintendent. 

R. H. WOODLIEF, vice-president and 
sales manager of the home office division 
of Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been promoted to general sales manager. 
He succeeds R. J. HENDERSON, SR., sales 
vice-president, who had been acting gen- 
eral sales manager. 

MALCOLM HaGaAk has joined the sales 
staff of the Davis Press, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass. He formerly was associated with the 
Rapid Service Press, Inc. of Boston. 

DAVID ETTELSON of David Ettelson & 
Associates, Chicago, has been appointed 
as a sales representative for the McGill 
Graphic Arts Center, St. Paul, Minn. He 
will handle the promotion of printing 
sales in the Chicago area for McGill. 

Roy GARRABANT has been appointed 
a sales representative of Williamson 
& Co., Caldwell, N. J. With headquarters 


Frederick J. Lund Roy Garrabant 
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at the company’s San Mateo, Calif., sales- 
service center, Mr. Garrabant will cover 
Colorado, Utah, lower California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. 

FREDERICK J. LUND has been appoint- 
ed development director of the J. G. 
Yahnke Co., Libertyville, Ill. Mr. Lund 
will be in charge of new product develop- 
ment and increased customer service. 

JACK C. HEATH has been named man- 
ager of sales of all fluorescent products 
for the Lawter Chemicals, Inc., Chicago. 
He will also be responsible for the adver- 
tising of all Lawter products. 





Jack C. Heath 


J. B. Woodson, Jr. 


JENNINGS B. WOODSON, JR., public 
relations man for the E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., has been appointed an 
associate professor at the San Jose 
(Calif.) State College. He will be in 
charge of photojournalism courses in the 
department of journalism and advertising. 

ROBERT B. OTT and DONALD K. 
MACEWEN have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Hennegan Co., Cincinnati. 
Mr. Ott and Mr. MacEwen have been as- 
sociated with company since 1946. 

ARNOLD BLAHUT and DONALD BLA- 
HUT were appointed service supervisor 
and Western regional sales and service 
manager, respectively, by Didde-Glaser, 
Inc., of Emporia, Kan. CHARLES CLARK, 
formerly a traveling service representa- 
tive, for the company, has been promoted 
to Southwestern sales and service repre- 
sentative. IRWIN N. GOLDFINGER has 
been named Eastern regional sales and 
service manager with headquarters in 
New York City. S. B. JOSEPH, GEORGE 
MCWILLIAMS, and HAROLD WAGER, 
have been appointed Northeastern sales 
representative, Central Eastern sales and 
service representative, and Southeastern 
sales and service representative, respec- 
tively for Didde-Glaser, Inc. 


Arnold Blahut 


Charles Clark 








GEORGE A. SMITH and WILLIAM H. 
HOUGH have been named sales repre- 
sentatives for the American Type Found- 
ers Co., Inc. Mr. Smith, with headquarters 
in the Columbus, Ohio, office, will cover 
Columbus, plus portions of Ohio and 
West Virginia. Mr. Hough will service ac- 
counts in Cincinnati, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, and West Virginia, working out of 
the company’s Cincinnati office. 

FREDERIC W. RYDER has resigned as 
chairman of the board of the Frederic Ry- 
der Co., Chicago. His interest in the com- 
pany has been purchased by HARRY C. 
VERPLOEGH, HENRY A. BROWN, and 
JAMES F. MONTANA. 


HAROLD M. HANSEN has been ap- 
pointed president of the James Flett Or- 
ganization, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Hanson pre- 
viously was associated with the R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons Co. as manager of 
by-product sales. 

WILLIAM W. HENDERSON, assistant 
vice-president, has been promoted to vice- 
president for press sales of R. Hoe & Co., 
New York City. He succeeded MCHENRY 
BROWNE, who resigned. 

WALTER F. LEACH, controller of Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, has 
been elected first vice-president of the 
Long Island (N. Y.) Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 
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How Nashua helps keep you a step ahead 
with new and improved heat seal papers 


For your food market customers, Nashua 
brings you new ML heat seal paper for 
pre-packaged meats and cheeses. For 
glass labeling, Nashua brings you im- 
proved BM-1 heat seal paper. For your 
textile labeling customers, Nashua brings 
you new TEX heat seal paper. 

These are only three examples of 
Nashua’s technical advances in the dry 
label field—advances that can help you 
meet customer requirements better, and 
attract new label business. 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN ADHESIVE PAPERS 


DAVAC® Balanced Gummed Papers 
PERVENAC® Delayed-Action Heat Seal Papers 
IMAC® Instant-Action Heat Seal Papers 

TEX Heat Seal Textile Label Paper 





More new Nashua papers are on the 
way. Several are scheduled for announce- 
ment shortly. Others are in the research 
or testing stage. By continual develop- 
ment of new heat seal grades, improve- 
ment of existing papers, and by basic 
research on future dry label applications, 
Nashua helps keep you a step ahead. 

See your fine paper merchant for full 
information about Nashua heat seal 
papers—the line that makes label busi- 
ness better business for you. Call him. 


A’ “XSHUA 
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You can call on Nashua for any help 
you need in printing Pervenac and 
Imac heat seal papers. 
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Your Nashua 
Heat Seal 
Paper Merchant 
is listed here... 


AKRON, OHIO 

Alling and Cory Company 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ALBUQUERGUE, NEW MEXICO 

Carpenter Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Whitaker Paper Company 
AUGUSTA, MAINE 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Whitaker Paper Company 

White Rose Paper Company 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

John Carter Company 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 

Dillard Paper Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLESTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 

Copco Papers, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte Paper Company 

Dillard Paper Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Bradner Smith & Company 

Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Chatfield Paper Corp. 

Whitaker Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Alling & Cory Company 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Palmetto Paper Company 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Central Ohio Paper Company 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

John Carter & Company, Inc. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Central Ohio Paper Company 
DENVER, COLORADO 

Carpenter Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Whitaker Paper Company 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
EL PASO, TEXAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 

John Leslie Paper Company 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

Taylor Martin Papers, Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 

Rhodes Paper Company 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

Carpenter Paper Company 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 

Carpenter Paper Company 

John Leslie Paper Company 


Ay ™ 





GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 

Dillard Paper Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Dillard Paper Company 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

John Carter & Company 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Honolulu Paper Company, Ltd. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

indiana Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Carpenter Paper Company 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Dillard Paper Company 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Rowland Paper Company 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

Carpenter Paper Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 

Macon Paper Company 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Tayloe Paper Company 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Everglade Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Carpenter Paper Company 

John Leslie Paper Company 
MISSOULA, MONTANA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 

Partin Paper Company 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

inter City Papers Ltd. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

John Carter Company 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

D & W Paper Company, Inc. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Aldine Paper Company 

American Paper Exports Inc. 

Harry Elish Paper Company 

George W. Millar & Co., Inc. 

Whitaker Paper Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Central Paper Company 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Old Dominion Paper Company 
OGDEN, UTAH 

Carpenter Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 

Central Paper Company 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Rhodes Paper Company 
Whiting Patterson Company 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Whitaker Paper Company 

POCATELLO, IDAHO 
Carpenter Paper Company 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Carter Rice & Company 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Company 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh Paper Company 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
Dillard Paper Company 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Alling & Cory Company 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Acme Paper Company 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carpenter Paper Company 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Carpenter Paper Company 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Atlantic Paper Company 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
West Coast Paper Company 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Carpenter Paper Company 

SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
John Leslie Paper Company 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Alling & Cory Company 

TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Allied Paper Co., Inc. 

TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
Capital Paper Company 

TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Tampa Paper Company 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Central Ohio Paper Company 

TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Carpenter Paper Company 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Buntin Reid Paper Co., Ltd. 
Inter City Papers Ltd. 

UTICA, NEW YORK 
Alling & Cory Company 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Coast Paper Ltd. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Whitaker Paper Company 

WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Dillard Paper Company 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Whiting Patterson Company 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Clark Papers, Ltd. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
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NEW 


LITERATURE 





Those interested in literature described are asked 
to write direct to the company listed in the item 


Background for Decision— 
Initial Register 

A 12-page, two-color book setting forth 
the engineering thinking behind the “ini- 
tial register” design of large Harris offset 
presses is now available from the Harris- 
Seybold Co., a division of Harris-Intertype 
Corp., 4510 E. 71st St., Cleveland 5. It is 
directed primarily to management and 
pressroom supervisory personnel. 

Titled “Background for Decision—Ini- 
tial Register,” the book explains the prin- 


This 12-page booklet, directed primarily to man- 


agement and pressroom supervisory personnel, 
explains the principles of front register, etc. 


ciples of front register, “fit” at the tail of 
the sheet, register at high press speeds, 
and the effect of machine wear on register, 
with comprehensive line drawings and 
photographs. A series of high-speed, stop- 
motion stroboscopic photos reveal the 
forces which control register in the critical 
17/10,000-second of a _ sheet’s run 
through an offset press. 


Reference Guide to Lithographic Ink 

The Polychrome Corp., 2 Ashburton 
Ave., Yonkers 2, N.Y., has published a 
new edition of a “A Reference Guide to 
Lithographic Ink.” The guide was written 
by Irving Simmons, general manager of 
the company’s Chromatone Printing Ink 
Division. 

The booklet covers such topics as, 
“What is a Litho Ink,” “What are the 
properties of Litho Inks,” “How Litho 
Inks are affected by the Atmosphere and 
Paper,” and “Problems with Litho Inks,” 
etc. 
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PRESSURE-SENSITIVE PROGRESS 


YEARS OF 
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IDEA NO. 157 


“So Easy When You Use... “’ 
Recent, rapid riser to national 
prominence is Lestoil all-purpose 
liquid detergent, product of 
Lestoil, Inc. Holyoke, Mass. To 
tie in with the company’s TV spot 
saturation, Charlie Ognibene. 
Prod. Mgr. of their agency, 
Jackson Associates, planned a 
point-of-purchase reminder. Cere- 
brating with Ralph Rich. Pres. 
of Rich Lithograph, in Chicopee 
Falls resulted in this colorful, a /- 
purpose piece, backed with heavy 
duty Kleen-Stik tape. To para- 
phrase the well-known Lestoil TV 
jingle, “Use it as a shelf-strip .. . 
use it on the wall... peel and press 
it anyplace at all... it’s so easy 





1934-1959 


when you use Kleen-Stik !”’ 


The World’s Most Versatile 
Self-Sticking Adhesive 


















IDEA NO. 158 
Sales-Stimulatin’ Stallion 


As part of the giant promotion to 
introduce their 1959 “Sweptline 
Stallion’’ Trucks, Dodge Division 
of Chrysler Corp. had 2500 of the 
new trucks driving all over the na- 
tion! For identification, each wore 
two of these handsome black-and- 
gold signs, printed on hleen-Stik 
**Flex-Stik’’ — the rubber-impreg- 
na‘ed self-sticking stock that resists 
sun, rain, oil and abrasion. This 
elegant attention-getter was con- 
ceived by Don Maddock, Dodge’s 
Truck Promotion Mgr. and attrac- 
tively executed by Herb Aronsson 
of Aronsson Printing Co., Detroit. 


There’s less toil to selling prof- 
itable P.O.P. display jobs when 
you recommend Kleen-Stik. So 
stop “horsing” around and send 
for the big free “Idea Kit”— 
contains a truck-load of valua- 
ble business-getters! 










PRODUCTS, INC. 
7300 West Wilson Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
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The Bold New Hamilton 

The Hamilton Tool Co., 900 Hanover 
St., Hamilton, Ohio, has issued an eight- 
page gatefold bulletin, “The Bold New 
Hamilton,” on its line of graphic arts 
equipment. 

Designated Bulletin No. PP/20, the 
two-color, illustrated booklet gives prod- 
uct information on the Hamilton Tool 
Co.’s unwinders, hot spot carbonizers, au- 
tomatic pile discharge delivery, batch de- 
livery units, zig-zag folding delivery unit, 
pile-type delivery, Universal plate mount- 
ing and proof machines, rewinders, car- 
bon processing machines, collators, and 
lithographic press. 


Visible Control for Machine 
Systems by Remington Rand 

A 12-page manual entitled “Visible 
Control for Machine Systems” has been 
issued by the Remington Rand Division 
of the Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. This illustrated man- 
ual explains just how visible record-keep- 
ing systems and housing equipment fa- 
cilitate management decisions, and at the 
same time get the work done faster by 
expediting machine operations. 


Norman-Willets 40th Anniversary 

To commemorate its 40th year, Nor- 
man-Willets Co., Chicago, has issued a 
164-page catalog, which can be used as a 
reference source of photographic equip- 
ment and supplies for the graphic arts 
industry. 


Web Breaker, Web Break Detector 

General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N.Y., has published a bulletin, “Web 
Breaker and Web Break Detector for the 
Printing Industry.” Bulletin GEA-6945, 
describes features and operation of the 
company’s new web breaker and web 
break detector designed to safeguard the 
presses operating at high speeds. 


Graphic Arts Progress 

Fraser Paper, Ltd., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, has issued its fourth annual 
“Graphic Arts Progress” reprint of ar- 
ticles selected from graphic arts trade pub- 
lications. A limited number of copies are 
available from Fraser merchant represent- 
atives throughout the East and Midwest. 

Fraser judges selected three articles 
from THE INLAND AND AMERICAN 
PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER to appear 
in this year’s booklet. They are: “How to 
Handle Presensitized Plates in Your Off- 
set Plant,” “How a Photopolymer Plate Is 
Made,” and _ “Plastic Printing Papers Re- 
quire Care in Pressroom.” 

Other topics presented in Graphic Arts 
Progress include “The LogEtronics Sys- 
tem,” “Microfilm: the New Printing 
Plate,” and “The Hard Dot Process,” a 
case history of the development of this 
gravure cylinder etching process. Another 





article tells how to take the mystery out 
of ink mileage. Ten experts discuss their 
theories on three-color lithography, and 
the LTF color survey is analyzed. 


Century Family Booklet 

The Intertype Co., Division of Harris- 
Intertype Corp., 360 Furman St., Brook- 
lyn, has issued a booklet on its Century 
family of type. The company reports that 
five series within the Century family pro- 
vide an adequate range of weights and 
sizes for practically every requirement in 
contemporary typography. 

Included in the 40-page booklet are 
samples of the various types in the Cen- 
tury family, a brief history of the type face, 
and matrix information. 


“MS” Variable-Speed Pulleys 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., has issued Bulletin No. 4101, which 
describes its line of variable-speed pulleys 
designed to eliminate freezing and stick- 
ing. The 12-page, two-color, letterhead- 
size bulletin gives technical data for five 
“MS” sheaves designed for ratings of 2 
hp, 3 hp, 5 hp, 10 hp, and 15 hp. 


Beckett Offset Booklet 

The Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
has introduced a sample book on its 
Beckett Offset papers. The front cover 
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Beckett Offset Papers sample booklet contains 
25 samples showing colors that are available 


features a modern abstract design. The 
book contains 25 swatches, showing the 
colors, weights, and finishes available. 


Challenge Power Paper Cutter 

A four-page descriptive folder on the 
Challenge 370 (37-inch) automatic power 
paper cutter has been introduced by the 
Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich. The folder covers the operating fea- 
tures of the units and its advantages par- 
ticularly for small or medium-sized shops 
that need to expand their present cutting 
facilities. 


Three Day-Glo Color Guides 

Three new DAY-GLO color guides for 
screen process, letterpress, and lithography 
are now available from Switzer Brothers, 
Inc., 4732 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. Each guide contains five color chips. 
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You can cut down your quotes, build up your 
profit and still deliver the finest quality when 
you use Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers. 
That’s because Consolidated Enamels save you 
as much as 20% compared to other fine letter- 
press enamels of equal quality. 

You quote with complete confidence, too, for 
no other enamel paper can match Consolidated’s 
record of performance. Over 3 million tons have 
given outstanding results for leading printers. 


CONFIDENTLY...WITH 


QUOTE, OWER 


POSED BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, NBC-TV 


How to knock off the competition (without going bankrupt) 


Contact your Consolidated Paper Merchant for 
free trial sheets. Compare performance, results, 
costs. Then you be the judge. Fair enough? 
FINE QUALITY LETTERPRESS— Production Gloss, 
Modern Gloss, Flash Gloss 

DOUBLE COATED OFFSET—Productolith, Con- 
solith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 

Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. - National Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St. - Chicago 


World’s largest specialist in enamel printing papers 


enamel 
printing 
papers 








SAVE PROOFING & 
PASTE-UP 
TIME .. 


DRY PROOFS 


QUICKLY 
BY 
DIRECT 
RADIANT 
HEAT 





with the 


challenge 
PROOF DRYER 


Fast, economical, easy-to-use. No 
scorching, discoloring, or shrinkage 
_ . . no smudges or smears. Speeds 
up proofing; cuts paste-up costs. 
Low-cost units available in two sizes 
—17x22” and 20x26” either as dryer 
alone or with cabinet. Thermostatic 
control. Plugs into 110 V. AC. Get 
full facts and prices. 


See your local Challenge Dealer or write 


PPD-102 


CF The Challenge Machinery Co. 
“Challenge ~ Grand Haven, Michigan 








Vive’ ENVELOPES 


... @ better buy 
for your customers and 
a better profit for you 







These envelopes have talking 
points. Diagonal seams and 
pointed flap provide ‘The 
Executive Look” in Commer- 
cial and Official sizes; paper is 
finest White Wove ... . all 
at prices which reflect savings 
passed on to you. V-FLAP 
Envelopes are uniformly ac- 
curate, lie flat — are easy to 
make-ready and run on all 
presses. Write for selling aids 
and samples. 
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Plants Coast to Coast 
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Charles Latham Answers 
Lithography Questions 


(Concluded from page 52) 
er is glazed and shiny, there will be little 
traction. 

Glaze is caused by dried ink vehicle, 
pigment, gum, and oxidized compound. 
Much of this can be removed by scrubbing 
with pumice and a strong detergent. The 
formation of glaze can be retarded by the 
use of good wash-up practices. 

Any slippage between rollers and plate, 
between plate and blanket, or between 
blanket and paper will cause a streak. 
With stiff ink and a grained plate even 
glazed rollers often perform in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. But when a grainless 
plate is used with an ink that has been 
softened for coated paper, the rollers must 
have traction or tack. They must be clean 
and in perfect condition. 

The blanket also must be scrubbed 
clean often enough with pumice and a 
detergent to prevent any trace of glaze. A 
glazed blanket will not lift a full charge of 
ink from the plate, and it will also lack 
traction. It may slip against a grainless 
plate or coated paper and cause streaks. 

The tendency to streak is always present 
in an offset press that is not kept in per- 
fect condition. But it is more easily seen 
in flat tints on coated paper. There is 
more chance for slippage with coated pa- 
per because the ink is often softer. Slip- 
page streaks show up on flat tints when 
they could not be seen in halftones or 
on solids. 


Pil Graphic Arts Courses 
Begin New Year Sept. 21 


The Graphic Arts Institute, the evening 
adult education training program of the 
Printing Industry of Illinois, Inc., will be- 
gin its new school year on Sept. 21 at the 
association's classrooms, 860 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. George C. Melin, president 
of the George C. Melin Printing Crafts- 
men, Inc., is chairman of the association’s 
education committee. 

In addition to the letterpress estimating 
course, a new offset estimating course is 
being offered along with an advanced off- 
set course designed to train the letterpress 
estimator who wishes to broaden his ex- 
perience and abilities. 

The association’s education committee 
believes that a principal function of the 
institute should be the upgrading of man- 
agement. The school will make available 
latest information in training techniques 
for the owner-manager and will offer a 
special graduate seminar-type course en- 
titled, “Profitable Printing Plant Manage- 
ment.” An industrial engineering course 
for management and engineers along with 
foreman management training, officials of 
the institute believe, will provide formal 





management training for printers. Other 
management education is carried on 
through informal meetings, seminars, and 
discussion groups and a class in financial 
management. 

The association will also continue its 
courses in Printing Fundamentals, Selling 
Printing, Typography, and Cost Finding 
and Budgeting. 

O. H. “Doc” Runyan, Chicago’s “grand 
old man of paper,” has expanded his Pa- 
per Selection course. 


NYEPA Courses to Begin 


New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion’s 43rd annual series of evening 
courses will get under way on Oct. 19 and 
will run for 20 weeks. Three of the 15 
courses will be conducted in conference 
style for company principals and key ex- 
ecutives. Conference subjects and directors 
are as follows: 

“Executive Development,” James V. El- 
liott, NYEPA director of training for su- 
pervision and management; “Financial 
Management for Profit,” John S. Sherdon, 
manager of NYEPA’s cost, accounting, 
and tax department; “Planning Produc- 
tion for Profit,” Ernest Schmatolla, Pub- 
lishers Printing-Rogers Kellogg Corp. 

More than 800 men and women en- 
rolled last year. Mildred Kallfelz of the 


association staff is educational director. 








SYNTHOX 


LETTERPRESS 


ROLLERS 


Rugged, long life roller for high 
speed presses, Soft, pliable but 
very tough! Always ready to 
roll . . . no warm-up! EASY TO 
CLEAN! There’s a SYNTHOX 
for you! 


Gain the production 
benefit from your 
high speed equip- 
ment by running your 
presses to their full 
hourly capacity. Have 
: thousands more im- 
pressions each day 
because you can run 





oye hour after trouble- 


good impression! = free hour. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


12 W.24TH ST 


HICAGO 6 iL 


6069-6073 MAYWOOL 5238 PEACHTREE ROAD, NE 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL CHAMBLEE, GA 
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New Sizes 
36 x 48 
20 x 26 


BAUMFOLDER 
GOLDMINES 


36x 48... DOUBLE SIXTEEN 


14 Folding Sections 
ONLY $485 Initial . . . $335 Monthly 


20x26... THREE RIGHT ANGLE 
16 page 
10 Folding Sections 
ONLY $253 Initial . . . $83 Monthly 


Do Phone Me Personally (Collect) LO 8-4470-71-72 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. | 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





1540 Wood Street 





LITH-KEM-KO 
as 
lwp 
FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 


Men who run presses 
want the best fountain solution . . . most 
of them want Imperial. It’s unequalled on zinc or 
aluminum, keeps the water roller free of scum, keeps 
the plate desensitized. It’s always uniform and it’s 
economical too . . . one gallon makes up to 256 
gallons of solution . . . by adding water and 
gum. Try it... you'll discover why it’s the 
standard and has been for years. 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. 


46 Harriet Place, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


Please send us complete information on 
LITH-KEM-KO IMPERIAL FOUNTAIN SOLUTION 


| Name Kt 
| Company 
State ern ows 























Address 
City a ene 
OSS A A STO A A A TN SANS eR Ki SK 






MIDGET 


Want Clean, Accurate 
NUMBERING? 


BETTER 
WITH 


ROTARY MODELS 


(Right angle or parallel) 


Fine workmanship, rugged construc- 
tion insure crisp accuracy, clean 
impressions, perfect sequence 
—every time! 





LOCK-WHEEL 





NONPAREIL 
MODEL 


Write for 
information and prices 


@ 3968 


WEIIER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN 8, N: Y 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET - 
ONLY UNION MADE NUMBERING MACHINE IN U.S.A 
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RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.50 a line per 
insertion (figure 38 characters per line); mini- 
mum $4.50. Used monthly, $45 a year for 3 
lines; $15 for each additional line. Situation 
wanted, $1.15 a line, minimum $3.45. 


Display classified sold by column inch with 
discounts for larger space and three or more 
insertions. Sample rates: One inch used one 
time, $27, used 12 times, $22 per insertion. 
Two or four inches used one time, $25 per 
inch. Full rate schedule on request. Please 
send payment with order. 


Copy must be received at 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, Ill., by the 18th of the month pre- 
ceding date of publication. 


ADHESIVES 

CARB-N-SET Penetrating Glues are 
ised from coast to coast to pad one time 
irbor NCR Spot Carbon Forms 

Ready-to-use. CARB-N-SET FORMS, 
»O. Box 8, Roosevelt Sta.. Dayton 17, O 





BUSINESS FORMS 


STOCK SNAPFORMS 


READY FOR IMPRINTING 
OR WE IMPRINT FOR YOU 


FOR EVERY APPLICATION 
WRITE FOR PRICES and SAMPLES 


HILL BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


PO 148 Maywood Illinois 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WORKING PARTNER WANTED 
READ THIS—THEN HOP A PLANE. 
Not one but two shops, in Pompano 
Beach and Boca Raton, in boomingest 
part of Florida’s Gold Coast. Combina- 
tion setup will gross $110,000.00 this 
year. Equipment, purchased new during 
last 4% years, includes Linotype, two 
Heidelbergs, Miehle Vertical, Polar cut- 
ter, Baum Folder, Davidson, Camera, 
et« New, beautiful, air-conditioned 
building. Look no further if you qualify 
as capable working partner and can 
invest $43,750.00 cash with company 
paying balance on note. You will find 
nothing better. But hurry! Mel Franks, 
Pompano Printing Co., 36 S. E. 23rd 
Ave., Pompano Beach, Fla. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES TO THE 
PRINTER—Sell your regular printing 
customers and others. Fleming Calen- 
dar Co., 6535 Cottage Grove, Dept. §, 
Chicago 37, TL 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


TOP DOLLAR 
VALUES 


In new, used and bona fide 
rebuilt letterpress and 
lithographic machinery 








| MIEHLES from Vertical to 
| Model 6/0 Two Color units 


KELLY automatics in B Special, 
Models C, 1 and 2 

EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE | ATF Little Chief 14x20 

HARRIS Model LTN 22x34 
SEYBOLD cutters 32, 38, 44, 50” 
DIAMOND 3072” current model 
| CLEVELAND folders 0 and 00 

| LINOTYPES Models 8 and 31 
KLUGE 12x18 units 

| LITTLE GIANT 12x18 Model 6 

| +VANDERCOOK Model 315 








| 
how to get and hold | 
age wea? | NEW Hamilton steel composing 
Perfect Registration | room and litho plate making 
|} equipment 
This $1.35 Carlson ss “| 
oe. | TYPE PRESS of Illinois, Inc. 
3312 N. Ravenswood, Chicago 13 


the answer. Thin 
ase.W buckle , 

ser egbdnen + arreate An earned reputation for 

INTEGRITY since 1932 







mask. Ample thumb space. Machined 


yy 





and polished to exactly .25( 








This generous Chactey F Carton Ce ‘ 


sample of Carl- ‘ — 
son Mask also 


“ <i 
sent free with rn 
the answer. = © 
Each sheet of fK 










Non-Yellowing—Non-Crystallizing 
® 
O/ZO*overrrint VARNISH 


for tough, brilliant finishes. 
“You can SEE the difference.” 
















Carlson Mask is clearly identified with U i 
the Carlson mark of quality = t &, ome $2.20 Send for Price List 
cd Pages COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
me y, 19 N. Damen Ave. ¢ Chi 47, Wi 
THE CHESLEY F. CARLSON COMPANY iA Mirs. of Trik, Glazcote, 93 & 0-39 1m Conditioners 





2240 Edgewood Avenue « Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 











KNOW-HOW @ FACILITIES ® QUALITY © RELIABILITY 


. Ars-O-s pT THis DEPENDABLE SPOT CARBON 


IN THE HANDS OF STANDARD 











PUT THAT NEXT TOUGH JOB 





Write today for information about our genuine wax base 
carbon. Your job will be handled by experienced workmen 
in a completely modern, integrated plant. 56 years of 
operation enables us to fill your needs, fully protected, right 
and on time. We offer the completed job or carbonizing only, 
whichever meets your requirements 


The-Printer’s Printer—over 70% of our work is for the trade 


STANDARD PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO. 


912-914 FIFTH AVE. © PHONE JA 99-7164 © P.O. BOX 1240 e HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Contd.) 


GAUGE PINS 








Senet 


PLATE MAKER 





Six models to choose from! 
On all models, vacuum frame 
loads in conventional face-up 
manner...then—with a 
touch of the release knob— 
entire frame pivots down- 
ward for even exposure. 
Special-design reflector and 
built-in carbon arc lamp. For 
plates up to and including 
the following sizes: 13” x 18”, 
18° x 24", 21” x26", 28° x 32”, 
30” x 40", and 50” x 62”. All 
models easily operated from 
one position. Write for Bul- 
letin 500BI. 


company, inc. 
General Office 
and Factory: 

824 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Eastern Sales and Service: 
214 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














LINO, LUDLOW AND MONOTYPE mats. 


Save 25% to 70%. Send for lists. Mid- 


west Matrix & Machinery Mart, Inc., 


633 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5, Il. 














2 
wee 


RICHARDS" EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., KALAMAZOO, Mich. 














7he MULTIPRESS 


ENVELOPE 
PRINTING 
SPECIALTY 
PRINTING 


WHAT'S YOUR LINE? : 
Write Dept. | for “_% literature 


B. VERNER & CO., INC. 





52 DUANE ST.. NEW YORK 7e BA 7-1466-7 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Magnetic Spot Coating Machine to han- 
dle 24, 26 & 28 gauge steel sheet 29 x 
36”. Similar to Wagner Model C-1. Box 
Q-97, Inland & Amer. Prntr. & Litho., 
79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, Il. 





FOLDERS 

FOLDERS & FEEDERS—Large selec- 
tion, New, Used and Rebuilt Brown Fold- 
ing Machine Co., Since 1882. 3767 Chester 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








SPECIAL OFFER: 
for a limited time, for only 
$14 


you can own 


COSTS FOR PRINTERS 


by Olive A. Ottaway 
“most valuable book on costing 
in the graphic arts industry” 


Send check or money order to Book Dept. 
The Inland and American 


Printer and Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

















Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 





$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 














HELP WANTED 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Prod. Mgr.—Business Forms MIDWEST $12,000 
Production Engineer— 

Book Mfg. MIDWEST 3 7,100 - : oases 
Foreman——Offset Pressroom CAL 


SOUTHWEST $ 8,200 - $10,000 
so T to $ 7,800 


EAST & MIDWEST to $12,000 
MIDWEST $ 7,000 
Shop EAST §$ 6,000 - $ 8,000 
automatic equip. MIDWEST $12,000 - $20,000 
WANTED: Cameramen, piatemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, 
monotype, folder operators, bindery- 
men, etc. Offset pressmen in high 
demand. 


GRAPHIC Aas EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mgr. 
Dept. ID-9, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 





PRESSMAN PRINTER experienced on 
Model E Duplex. Some floor work. Per- 
manent; open shop; forty-hour week. 


Contact Daniel Ebersole of Ebersole 
Publishing Co., Inc. Box 670, Arcadia 
Fla. 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT for medi- 
um size Litho plant in midwest city. 
Must know estimating and production 
and be able to control quality and costs 
in all departments. Replies confidential 
Box Q-99, inland & Amer, Prntr. & 
Litho., 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 











5% x 9% inches........ $1.60 a dozen 


How to Do Embossing in Your Own Plant 


You can do professional embossing on your regular job presses if you 
order STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARDS from The Inland and American 
Printer and Lithographer. A booklet giving full instructions is included 
with every order. Don’t let those extra profits walk out the door. Add rich- 
ness to your printing and dollars to your cash register by accepting with 
confidence every job of die embossing. 


Send check or money order to Book Department, The Inland and American 
PRINTER and LITHOGRAPHER 
79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


9% x 11% inches...... 


$2.85 a dozen 
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BOOKS for 
PRINTERS from 
The Inland 


and American 


PRINTER and 
LITHOGRAPHER 


Send for our 
FREE BOOK LIST 


Progress is made through study. You 
will be a better printer, a better busi- 
ness man if you read books that will 
add to your knowledge. Every person 
in the printing business needs a library 
of books for reference, for study, for 
loan to young men just starting. 


208 BOOKS 
Which can be ordered 
the easy way 


No need to write to 25 or 30 different 
publishers to get the books on printin 
you should have. With The Inland an 
American Printer and Lithographer Book 
List, you can check off the items you 
want, send a check or money order to 
our Book Department and your books will 
come postpaid. 


Art, Layout, Typography 
The largest classification; there are 38 
books from which to choose. 


General Printing 
Books which wouldn't fit in any other 
group; some of them are textbooks 
which cover the whole field—23 items 
mentioned under this heading. 
Presswork, Paper, Ink, Color 
17 books give you a wide selection. 
Offset Lithography 
61 different volumes about this fast- 
growing field. 
Books, Bookbinding and Bindery Work 
7 books in this group. 


Management, Estimating, Accounting 
14 books in this group will help you 
make more money. 


Advertising 
6 books listed. 


Silk Screen Printing 
7 books in this fast-growing new field. 


Proofreading 
5 books, some of which are essential 
to accurate printing. 


Photoengraving 
2 books. 


and many others. 


Book Department 
The Inland and American 


PRINTER and LITHOGRAPHER 


79 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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HELP WANTED (Contd.) 





PROOFROOM SUPERVISOR 


Progressive New England book plant. Day 
work but responsible for two-shift operation. 
Prior experience in proofroom procedure for 
book work is essential. |! diate opening 
Send resume to Box Q-100, Inland G&G Amer. 
Prntr. & Litho., 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, 
il. 























INSTRUCTIONS 
Linotype-Intertype Instruction 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MACHINERY REBUILDING, MOVING SERVICE 


WILL REPAIR, REBUILD, convert, dis- 
mantle, move and erect machinery to 
customer's specifications. Free esti- 
mates, Harris and Miehle presses. FOR 


SALE: 1 No. 1 Miehle Ser. #2286, 39x53 
press, hand feed, jogger board del., 
A.C., spiral drive, good condition, $1500 
F.O.B. 1 No. 3 Miehle Ser. #6413, 33x46 
press, hand feed, jogger board del., 
$1800 F.O.B. To dismantle either of 
above presses, skid and load, incl. boxes 
and skids, $500.00. Mid-State Printing 
Machinery Service, Inc., 3114 8S. 61st Ave., 


Cicero, Ill., Phone Town Hall 3-5641. 





PLASTIC & RUBBER PLATES 








SALES AIDS 


“It Sells printing!” 


@ Use “The Notebook of a Printer.’ It’s the best 
printer's house-organ you can get because it 
sells printing. Your name designed into it. Smart, 
low cost. Sales copy wins natl. award. ASK. 
Maybe your city and area is open. “It brings in 
business.” ‘’Prospects call us.’ ‘It makes money” 
. . . clients say. Send for facts: The ARBOGUST 
Co., Adv., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 





taal 





the world’s finest 
printing sales magazine 
with your own imprint, 
. . may be exclusively yours in your 
own sales area. Gives helps, hints to 
buyer of printing. Uses process color, 
quality design. Some franchises open. 
Write today for free samples, prices. 
Tips * 161 E. Grand Ave. * Chicago, Ill. 

ont 















MAILING PIECES FOR THE PRINTER 
Wayside Press, Interurban Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 





TICKETS 


TICKETS —Roll, Machine Folded for 
Amusements. Work Tickets, Reserved 
Seat, Strip, Merchants Trade Day, etc. 
Stock roll tickets. Daly Ticket Company, 
Collinsville, Illinois. 





TYPE & TYPE FOUNDERS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CEN TAUR 


-».and many other fine, useful types. 
Send for prices and specimens of all 
Mé&H Foundry Types. 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 


659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 

















mii? US 


REGe TItel 


THINGS 
WORTH 
KEEPING 





N obody has to tell you why you 
want peace. You see it in your 
child’s eyes and hear it in her 
laughter. 

But just wanting peace won’t 
keep it. You need to back your 
wanting with money. Peace costs 
money. 

Money for strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science and edu- 
cation to help make peace lasting. 
And money saved by individuals 
to help keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 
investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

Think it over. Are you buying 
as many as you might? 


HELP STRENGTHEN 


AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. 


SAVINGS 


BONDsS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising 
Council and th 


is magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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GREASELESS! SMEARLESS! 








205 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 
3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Phone: ROgers Park 1-2100 


Eastern Sales and Service 


Western Sales and Service 





NOW 


A NEW ANTI-STATIC 
SPRAY GUARANTEED 
TO BE EFFECTIVE! 





Phone: BRyant 9-6270 


Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 








NEUTRO-STAT is guaranteed 





"6: hae “f° 


UTILITY STOCK TRUCK 


REMOVABLE SHELVES—Two shelves—21” x 26”. Ex- 
tended and tilted for practical handling of all loads. 
BIG WHEELS! MOVES EASILY! Big 5’ diameter 
rubber -tired wheels permit easy movement over 
rough spots—even when fully loaded. 

STURDY ROD AND PIPE CONSTRUCTION— 
Securely welded for heavy duty use. Built for years 
of service. 

TWO LOCKING WHEELS—'Porking Brakes’ on two 
wheels permit loading and storage on ramps. 
Shipped KD. Easily Assembled. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. For price and details write: 


F.P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


to prevent the formation of static 
on all graphic arts materials and 
machinery. Made by SIMCO 
Co., leaders in the field of static 
elimination. Non-oily, non-toxic, 
non-flammable, will not discolor ! 
Prevents sticking and dust 
attraction. Costs less for more. 


ANTI-STATIC SPRAY 


a nee a ae 
THE SIMCO COMPANY 
920 WALNUT ST., LANSDALE, PA. 
Ship___16 oz. cans Neutro-Stat @ $2.75 


cartons (1 doz. cans) @ $27.50 














ADDRESS. 





the SIMCO. ompany 


920) Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 


SIGNATURE 
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Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 











* “WHAT I EXPECT FROM WORK” is the title of a 
booklet issued recently by the Industrial Welfare Society 
don’t look for it in this country; it’s in South Africa!). It 
contains a collection of unedited essays of a cross-section of 
school-leavers. 

One school-leaver, Leonard, whose age is 14, expressed 
the wish to enter the printing trade. He wrote: “I hope my 
job dose not start too erley in the morning . . . when I re- 
tire I hope I get a penchon from the firm I worked for and 
| would lik enough money to see me through when I get 
maired.” 

Fortunately for the composing room, Leonard wants to 
be a lithographic printer. 


* WE WERE DISMAYED NO END the other day when 
we received the following epistle from one of our subscrib- 
ers who said he was writing a history of civilization: 

“Be so good as to send positively, to my address, complete 
copies of books on cultures of agriculture, culture of medic- 
inal plants and herbs, gardening, botany, horticulture, home- 
industries; manufacturing glassy, metal, ceramic, wooden, 
celluloid, earthen and cemented pots, bottles, vases, pans, 
cans, tubs, tubes, panes, pipes, utensils, and so on; bookbind- 
ing, printing, color-painting-polishing-and-dyeing, varnish- 
ing, weaving, matting, plating, casting, filtering, preserving, 
constructing, houses, paths, roads, bathrooms, latrines, store- 
houses, reservoirs, etc. of graphic civilization (modern), 
dairy, cookery, carpentry, confectionery, poultry, photog- 
raphy, economy, lithography, geology, zoology, various 
branches of science, hygiene and sanitation, manufactures 
of cement, glass, plastic, cellulose, caustic, sodium, scents, 
paints, tints, soaps, pastes, glues, bookbinding materials, 
chemical substances—essences and other properties, ma- 
chines and machine-tools, and so on, lavishly illustrated, 
cherishing merits of constructive science in human civiliza- 
tion, as a help.” 

We were undecided whether to refer him to the Library 
of Congress or to drop his letter into the well known circu- 
lar file. We really feel we should introduce him to the man 
who is running the Dance of Life Foundation and sending 
us reams of duplicated material on a subject we haven't 
figured out and don’t understand. 


* A DICTIONARY THE SIZE OF A PENNY and in- 
scribed as the “smallest in the world,” has been found in 
Sydney, Australia. The tiny volume has 394 pages and 39 
lines to the page and is said to be worth around $50,000. 
The miniature book was printed in England many years 


ago. 
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* ONE PHASE OF THE PRINTING INDUSTRY is 
catching up with the age of automation. 

The student who traces the origin of printing from 
Gutenberg’s invention down to modern linecasting ma- 
chines has always been convinced that certain phases of 
printing operations could never be made automatic. 

Among the human skills never before done by a machine 
operation was proofreading. Who ever heard of automation 
in proofreading? 

They are still right but now only partly so since there is 
a new method of proofreading by machine. Of course, the 
new automation is still in very limited use, but who knows 
how it may develop in the future. At present the automa- 
tic proofreader handles only figures. 

The figures are computed by a mechanical device which 
punches them in cards. The cards are then fed into a type- 
writer that sets the column of figures and at the same time 
cuts a perforated tape. This tape is then used to punch a 
second set of cards. The cards are then compared in the 
automatic proofreader, a machine scans the two sets of 
cards (a pair at a time) and when a pair do not agree the 
device stops automatically. 

What we'd like to know is what happens then. Who gets 
it started again, how is the correction made, and what a lot 
of trouble it sounds like anyhow! 


* WEVE HEARD OF DELAYED ANSWERS to letters, 
and we're pretty good at it ourselves, but 25 years to answer 
a letter seems a mite too long! Back on Oct. 18, 1934, our 
subscription manager wrote to a man in Brawley, Calif., to 
give him some requested information and to solicit his sub- 
scription. The answer arrived July 14, 1959, almost a quar- 
ter of a century later! We never did find out from our sub- 
scription department whether or not he sent in his money! 


* OUR MAIL IS ADDRESSED IN DEVIOUS WAYS. 
Sometimes it is “The Ireland Printer,’ or “The Inland 
Painter,” or “The Island Printer,” mostly from firms which 
haven't caught up with the change in name last November. 
We keep trying to correct all these old addresses and names 
but we are inclined to just choke and give it all up when we 
contemplate what is now being done with “The Inland and 
American Printer and Lithographer” on address plates. 


* WE CAN'T RESIST THE TEMPTATION to tell you 
about something we read in another graphic arts publica- 
tion just last month: “Mr. Peterson graduated with highest 
honors from the University of Michigan and later scum 
laude from Harvard Law School.” 








The Inland and American PRINTER and LITHOGRAPHER 
For September, 1959 
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“Nothing but Cromwell tympan for 40 


99 
years, son That’s right! Veteran pressman Jack Taylor at Max Stern’s Sons 
in Chicago has been using Cromwell tympan for his whole printing life. He will use no other. 
The reason as he gives it to every apprentice: 

“Caliper of Cromwell tympan is unvarying across the width of the sheet and from sheet to 
sheet. Here, we use two calipers—3 and 5 mil—cut to special sizes for our presses. We save time 
on makeready and on the run. No breakdown of the surface of Cromwell tympan. No spongi- 
ness to build up matrix trouble. You can’t go wrong when you insist on CROMWELL tympan.”’ 

Take a tip from this veteran. Insist on Cromwell when you order tympan. 





— 

© Cromwell tympan is available in 11 calipers from .002” to .020’. if * 
All sizes are tailored to fit your press. \ j 

e You can buy any quantity from one ream up, in any size. 

e Ask us for working samples. Test Cromwell tympan at our i #4 NY O 7 tj 2 “ we 4 
expense. ~_— 

Economy tip: Use untreated tympan below the top sheet for PAPER COMPANY 
maximum uniformity and efficiency in makeready. 180 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


e And don’t forget Cromwell offset packing paper, for the solution 
to your offset packing problems, too! 
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The real hit of the Graphic Arts Exposition 








SENSATIONAL NEW INTERTYPE MONARCH | 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


The new Monarch is undisputed king of the composing room... 
the fastest, most productive linecasting machine in the world. 
New in concept ... no keyboard, new mechanical principles throughout. 


New in performance .. . will reliably handle the output of newly announced 
tape operating units rated at 750 impulses per minute. 


New in appearance . .. from the base up the Intertype Monarch is a modern 
machine, designed for fast action... to set new high standards of per- 
formance in the composing room. 


Write for demonstration or send for literature. 


INTERTYPE COMPANY 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York 


A division of Harris-intertype Corporction 


Set in Century and Futura Families Intertype is a registered trademark 








